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GEERT BOURGEOIS 


MINISTER-PRESIDENT 
OF FLANDERS 


Foreword 


‘Is Bruegel a moralist or a fatalist? An optimist or a cynic? A humorist or a philosopher? 
A peasant or a city-dweller? A folklorist or an intellectual? A regionalist or a universalist? 
A humanist or a misanthrope? A revolutionary or a distant observer?’ These are the 
fundamental questions the Flemish artist and author Harold Van de Perre asks himself in 
his book Bruegel: Ziener voor alle tijden (2007). 

We know Pieter Bruegel the Elder as the founder of a painters’ dynasty that lasted a 
century. However, we know very little about his life. The earliest book about painting in 
the Low Countries is the work of Karel van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck (1604), in which 
he sketches a rather colourful picture of Bruegel’s life. We know for certain that Bruegel 
travelled to Italy to familiarize himself with the art of the antiquity and was strongly 
impressed by the landscape of the Alps on his journey back to Antwerp. The latter part 
of his life was a time of great turmoil in the Low Countries, as revolt against the Church 
and the rule from Madrid was growing. It was in 1567, two years before his death, that the 
army of the Duke of Alba marched on Brussels. 

By the 18th and ıgth centuries Bruegel had been almost forgotten. Few of his paintings 
remained in the cities where he once lived, as his drawings and painted oeuvre had been 
dispersed all over Europe. It was only in the late 19th century that attention to Bruegel 
revived in the wake of a general reappraisal of 15th- and 16th-century painting from the 
Southern Netherlands. Thanks to an alert private collector, Fritz Mayer van den Bergh, 
who had admired the Bruegel paintings in the imperial collections in Vienna, two major 
works were brought back to Antwerp, the city where Bruegel had learned to draw and 
paint. Following a tip from a young art historian, Mayer van den Bergh bought Dulle Griet 
at an auction in Cologne in 1894. 

This was the beginning of a new era for Pieter Bruegel, who in the 2oth century gained 
a large number of supporters, ranging from English poet W. H. Auden to Russian film 
director Andrei Tarkovsky. As no other before him, Bruegel assimilated the techniques 
learned in the Netherlands and Italy to develop a universal language. He is now considered 
to be one of the greatest painters. Flanders is proud to have nurtured an artist of such 
global stature. 


GENERAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM VIENNA 


Anyone interested in art knows the name Bruegel: Pieter Bruegel the Elder and his work 
have attained a legendary status in our collective consciousness. The most important 
Netherlandish painter and draughtsman of the 16th century had already achieved great 
fame during his own lifetime, but was largely forgotten in the 18th and 19th centuries 
and only rediscovered by art historians in the early 2oth century. His variety of subjects, 
which draw on the earlier pictorial traditions of Jheronimus Bosch and the latter part 
of the Middle Ages, and their originality of execution, still elicit great fascination from 
viewers today. 

Thanks to collectors from the Habsburg family, the Picture Gallery of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum is fortunate to hold more than twelve paintings securely attrib- 
uted to Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 

The 2018-19 jubilee exhibition, commemorating the 450th anniversary of Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder’s death, deserves particular note as the first comprehensive monographic pres- 
entation ever devoted to the master. Also for the first time, his works in different media 
- paintings, drawings and prints - are united in one show. Only in Vienna could this 
outstanding project have succeeded, as the Kunsthistorisches Museum owns nearly a third 
of the master’s paintings. 

While recent years have seen the focus of research increasingly devoted to the painted 
oeuvre of the Bruegel sons, a milestone in the investigation of the painted work of the 
dynasty’s founder has now been set through the exhibition of technical studies of all twelve 
panels in the Kunsthistorisches Museum. The art-historical scholarship on the paintings 
was thoroughly revised, and the provenance of the Vienna panels critically examined. 
Spurred on by this comprehensive project and the prospect of presenting its results to the 
public for the first time, a scholarly community was assembled for this unique venture of 
a monographic exhibition. This exceedingly positive response is mirrored both in the lively 
academic exchange among arts professionals and in the sensational number of loaned 
works by Bruegel that can now be shown to the public. For their generosity and great 
faith in entrusting us with such fragile works - all among the most precious holdings of 
their respective collections - we extend our wholehearted thanks to the numerous insti- 
tutions and lenders from around the world who have contributed, and who have collegially 
and constructively supported this project. 

I also thank the director of the Picture Gallery, Stefan Weppelmann, and especially 
the team of curators, consisting of Sabine Pénot and Elke Oberthaler in Vienna, Manfred 
Sellink (Antwerp) and Ron Spronk (Netherlands/Canada). They organized and curated 
this exhibition with intensive preparation over several years, with the expert support of 
Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt. 
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The construction of Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s panels and their states of preservation 
were thoroughly investigated from 2012 onwards in the Picture Gallery’s Paintings 
Conservation Department under Sylvia Ferino, the previous director of the Picture Gallery, 
with support from the Getty Foundation as part of its Panel Paintings Initiative. 
Accompanying this, the museum’s Bruegel holdings were documented using infrared 
reflectography and macro-photography. This successful collaboration between our team 
- including Ingrid Hopfner, Georg Prast, Michael Eder, Andreas Uldrich and the colleagues 
in the Department of Scientific Research - and an international group of globally recog- 
nized panel conservation specialists greatly contributed to the research, the results of 
which have been incorporated into this exhibition. From the beginning of the show the 
new image material, which reflects the highest technical standards and allows a virtual 
immersion into Bruegel’s pictorial world, will be available online to the public, free of 
charge. Thanks go to Frederik Temmermans and his team at the Vrije Universiteit Brussel 
for the processing of the images and the construction of the website Inside Bruegel 
(www.insidebruegel.net). 

Colleagues Alexandra van Dongen, Lucinda Timmerman and Katrien Lichtert have 
kindly undertaken research on the realia in the painting The Battle between Carnival and 
Lent and the selection of objects. Bertram Lorenz, Babette Hartwieg and Stephan 
Kemperdick deserve thanks for creating the step-by-step copy of the small Two Monkeys 
panel in the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. In Antwerp, Bruegel’s Dulle Griet was brought 
to a condition that allowed its loan and exhibition through the financial assistance of the 
Baillet Latour Foundation. The Suicide of Saul was able to be restored with generous 
support from the science and technology company Merck, occasioned by the firm’s 350th 
anniversary; numerous donors to the Kunsthistorisches Museum, whom we sincerely 
thank here, allowed the conservation of the paintings The Birdnester, Peasant Dance and 
Peasant Wedding. 

In the Exhibition Management Department headed by Christian Hölzl, Friederike 
Hillebrand and Nikolaus Keusch mastered the complex coordination of this project. Tilo 
Perkmann, together with Serenella Zoppolat from architettura2ı ZT GmbH, is responsible 
for the successful exhibition design. Heartfelt thanks go to all the authors, both those 
based at the Kunsthistorisches Museum and those outside, who contributed to this pub- 
lication. The German texts were professionally translated into English by Matthew Hayes, 
Sophie Kidd and John Nicholson. Lise Connellan and Cath Phillips capably undertook 
the copy-editing, and Michaela Noll the graphic design. The e-book edition of the current 
catalogue is extended with five essays completing the contents of the catalogue. Thanks 
likewise go to our Creative Director Stefan Zeisler and the team in the Photography 
Department, and to Gautier Platteau of Hannibal Publishing who has included the cata- 
logue in their publishing programme. 

The Flemish Government under Minister-President Geert Bourgeois and its repre- 
sentative in Vienna, David Maenaut, deserve particular thanks for their major support of 
this exhibition, as does the Ambassador of the Embassy of the Kingdom of Belgium in 
Austria, H.E. Baron Willem Van de Voorde. The exhibition is held under the patronage 
of the King of the Belgians and the Federal President of the Republic of Austria. 

From Vienna, the location of the most extensive collection of paintings by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder, new impulses thus emerge for research and teaching on the artist’s 
works. We hope that many visitors are inspired. 
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ELKE OBERTHALER, SABINE PENOT, 
MANFRED SELLINK AND RON SPRONK, 
WITH ALICE HOPPE-HARNONCOURT 


CURATORS 


THE VIENNA BRUEGEL PROJECT 
AND THE ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 
AS MOMENTS IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Painter and the 
Connoisseur. c. 1566. Pen and brown ink, 

255 x 215 mm. Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. 7500. 
This drawing will be on display in the exhibition. 


Introduction 
to the Exhibition 


With the opening of the anniversary exhibition commemorating 450 years since the death 
of Pieter Bruegel the Elder, a project of superlatives is realized. For the first time in history 
it has been possible to devote a comprehensive monographic show to the greatest 
Netherlandish master of the ı6th century. With nearly thirty paintings (three-quarters of 
the preserved painterly oeuvre) and half of the surviving drawings and prints, visitors to 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna - the greatest treasury of Bruegel works world- 
wide - will be presented with a unique abundance of masterpieces. 

Today the mounting of major monographic exhibitions appears best justified in com- 
bination with research initiatives and through the collaboration of an international team. 
Our project began with the urgent desire and need to understand the Vienna Bruegel 
holdings within the current state of scholarship, and to research them across disciplines. 
From 2012 under the previous director of the Picture Gallery, Sylvia Ferino, the construction 
of the master’s panels and their states of preservation were investigated in detail in the 
Gallery’s Paintings Conservation department, with support from the Getty Foundation’s 
Panel Paintings Initiative. With a workshop in 2015, we were able to begin a close exchange 
with the scholarly community, which provided new initiatives for the scientific study and 
conservation of additional important works by Bruegel. Technical analyses, art-historical 
research and the questioning of the panels’ accepted provenances formed the start of our 
undertaking. The results of this research are now included in this exhibition in Vienna. 

Over the past years a growing number of collections have generously contributed to 
the success of our project and entrusted us with works for the exhibition, for which we are 
extremely grateful. As the spectacular number of works in the Bruegel anniversary exhibition 
demonstrates, that first vision was able to grow into an epoch-making selection. 


If one considers the diverse range of personalities that have been ascribed to Bruegel 
from the 16th century until the present - from the ‘Bosch Bruegel’ to the ‘Peasant Bruegel’, 
from the exclusively Flemish-Belgian artist to the artist of European dimensions, to the 
moralist, humanist and social critic, to name only the most significant descriptions - these 
often appear to have been informed by ideas and beliefs prevalent at the time. This is 
likewise the case for attempts to approach Bruegel’s work through scientific study in 
order to elucidate questions about the artist’s creative process. In recent years research 
- incorporating technical investigations - has increasingly considered the works of the 
Bruegel sons. With its new scientific analyses, the Vienna Bruegel Project adds a previously 
missing, fundamental contribution to the study of the dynasty’s founder. Moreover, all 
media, including painting (and underdrawing), drawing and print, and their relationships 
to one another, are considered for the first time; in Bruegel’s case, previously these were 
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A TOUR THROUGH THE EXHIBITION 


usually studied separately. This also represents a new step in the research of the master’s 
complete oeuvre. 

The scientific component to the approach has the advantage of somewhat freeing 
the view of Bruegel’s works from their art-theoretical baggage, and enabling a compar- 
atively fresh consideration of objects that have become icons in our collective conscious- 
ness. However, images obtained through meticulous technical means require equally 
specific question and interpretation of results, and here too the danger of a biased 
viewpoint also lurks. Thus it remains ever relevant to combine the perspectives of scientific 
investigation with classical art history in order to interpret the various levels of the 
works’ creative processes. 

The multitudinous interpretations of Bruegel’s works derive from the singular richness 
of Bruegel’s pictorial world and his sharp-sighted talent for observing human beings, which 
even today exerts an extraordinary fascination. Bruegel challenges the willing viewer to 
study his compositions in detail - which the Vienna research project seeks to facilitate. 
Reflecting the highest technical standards, the image material on the website Inside Bruegel 
(www.insidebruegel.net), which will go online on 1 October 2018, should above all help 
visitors to focus on viewing the same rich details on the original works. Since the very 
first publications on Bruegel, there has been a palpable desire to explore the fine detail 
of his visual world. Today new technologies allow the discovery of his paintings in all 
their variety, and high-resolution images are available to illustrate any proposed interpre- 
tation. Perhaps this will also cause text and image to grow somewhat closer together in 
Bruegel research, while also drawing due attention to the outstanding quality of his painting 
technique. Nonetheless, study of the original works, which the exhibition invites, remains 
incomparable and irreplaceable. 


The exhibition’s installation is designed to present the master’s oeuvre as a personal 
experience for each visitor. The large gallery rooms offer a circuit typical of monographic 
exhibitions, while, as a supplement, the cabinet rooms present the results of the research 
project (with a focus on drawing techniques, the Vienna Tower of Babel, and the step-by- 
step reconstruction of Two Monkeys). Fundamental to the approach is the focus on the 
materiality of the works, which extends through the exhibition and is articulated in the 
irreplaceable encounter with and experience of the original. Everything has been done to 
allow the visitor the closest possible observation. 

The centuries separating the viewer from the period that the works were created is 
put into visual form through a presentation of Bruegel collectors over time and the esti- 
mated values of their Bruegel works. 

The exhibition starts with the origins of Bruegel’s career as a draughtsman and print- 
maker, and is followed by a room devoted to his landscapes and views of cities. With the 
grouping together of four paintings from the Seasons series, Bruegel’s central work is more 
complete than it has ever been in over 350 years. Another room is devoted to Bruegel’s 
religious output, with an abundance of masterpieces, including The Triumph of Death and 
Dulle Griet (which was restored for the exhibition), arranged around the allegorical series 
The Seven Virtues and The Seven Capital Sins. As a special feature, Christ carrying the Cross, 
the largest of Bruegel’s panels and one unaltered in format, is exhibited without its frame 
and with both sides visible. This presentation allows the incomparable and moving experience 
as if one is looking over the painter’s shoulder. The viewer can see the fragility of the wooden 
support, the quality of the paint layer and the characteristics of the panel, whose perfection 
played a fundamental role in preserving the picture over the last 450 years. 

In a more intimate room are exhibited the paintings that are miniature in character 
and Bruegel’s training as a miniature painter is explored. The exceptional pairing of the 
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two Tower of Babel paintings, which were once united in the collection of Rudolf II, forms 
the centre of the display. 

A selection of objects from Bruegel’s time that are depicted in The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent seeks to encourage the viewer to carefully observe the many details of 
this so-called Wimmelbild (‘busy picture’), to think about the meaning of the individual 
scenes and to experience Bruegel’s unrivalled ability to record the materiality of objects 
in paint. Here the traditionally moralistic interpretation of the painting is questioned, and 
Bruegel’s incisive gaze as a critic of society is made evident. 

The question of workshop practice and copies after Bruegel is raised with the motifs 
Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap and The Massacre of the Innocents. Among the copies, 
a group is distinguished by its painterly quality. Dendrochronology confirms that these 
copies were made very close in time to when Bruegel was active. 

The final room of the exhibition is devoted to Bruegel’s late work, which offers a more 
nuanced view of the artist formerly called ‘Peasant Bruegel’. Along with the Peasant Wedding 
and Peasant Dance, the legendary, alleged legacy painting The Magpie on the Gallows is 
presented. The first-time juxtaposition of The Birdnester with the arresting, monumental 
figures of the drawing The Beekeepers forms the show’s crowning conclusion. 

The sequence of the entries follows a chronological order additionally taking stylistic 
or content-related analogies into account. The approval of the generous loan of The Painter 
and the Connoisseur was received too late for it to be included in the catalogue, despite 
its significance, but it will be discussed in the volume of essays to be published after the 
exhibition in autumn 2019. 

The Kunsthistorisches Museum exhibition represents a moment in scholarship, never 
to be repeated, in front of original works that have never been assembled together before. 
It is intended to function as an expanded convivial gathering place, where exciting ideas 
are stimulated in an atmosphere of open exchange. A symposium will take place during 
the exhibition, from which, in the same spirit, we expect new impulses for future Bruegel 
research. The results will be incorporated into a volume of essays, planned for 2019. After 
this exceptionally special exhibition, another major goal remains to be achieved: the 
compilation of an up-to-date catalogue raisonné of the oeuvre of Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
produced as a collaborative project by the research community. For now, however, the 
exhibition should be a feast for the eyes of every visitor! 
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Pieter Coecke van Aelst, The Artist and his Family. 
c. 1545. Oak panel, 50.5 x 59 cm. Zurich, Kunsthaus 
Zürich, Gift of Adolf Jöhr, 1935, inv. no. 2342. 


Short Biography 


1525/30 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder is born, possibly 
in Breugel or in Antwerp. 


c. 1545-50 

Bruegel probably receives artistic training 
in the studio of Pieter Coecke van Aelst 
(Antwerp and later Brussels), whose wife 
Mayken Verhulst instructs him in miniature 
painting. 


1551 

Bruegel paints the exterior (and Pieter 
Baltens the interior) of an altar for the glo- 
vers’ guild in Mechelen. This first documen- 
ted work is not preserved. // Bruegel joins 
the Antwerp painters’ guild as a free master. 


1552 
Earliest preserved dated drawings. 


1552-54 

Journey to Italy, probably via Lyon, pre- 
sumably with the painter Maerten de Vos 
and the sculptor Jacob Jongelinck. 


1553-54 

Stay in Rome, collaboration with Giulio 
Clovio. Travels to southern Italy as far as 
Reggio Calabria. 


1554 

Journey back to the Netherlands, probably 
via Venice and the Alps. 

1554-63 


Bruegel is established in Antwerp. He works 
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principally as a draughtsman for the pub- 
lishing house of Hieronymus Cock (‘Aux 
Quatre Vents’). 


1557 
Earliest preserved dated paintings. 


1559 onwards 

Bruegel signs his works ‘BRVEGEL in 
Roman majuscule script, probably to 
emphasize the humanist claims of his art. 


1562 
Bruegel devotes himself increasingly to 
painting. 


1563 

Move to Brussels; marriage to Mayken 
Coecke, the daughter of Pieter Coecke van 
Aelst and Mayken Verhulst, in Notre-Dame 
de la Chapelle / Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-ter- 
Kapellekerk. 


1563-68 
Principally active as a painter in Brussels. 
Still working for Antwerp clients. 


1564 
Birth of his son Pieter. 


1568 
Birth of his son Jan. // Last dated works. 


1569 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder dies in Brussels. 
His grave is in Notre-Dame de la Chapelle 
/ Onze-Lieve-Vrouw-ter-Kapellekerk. 


Johannes Wierix, Portrait of Pieter 


Bruegel the Elder. Engraving, 203 x 124 mm. 


From Dominicus Lampsonius, Pictorum 
Aliquot Celebrium Germaniae Inferioris 
Effigies, published by Volcxken Diericx, the 
widow of Hieronymus Cock in Antwerp 
1572, plate 19. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
inv. no. RP-P-1907-593. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Path through a Village 


c. 1552 // Authentic signature ‘brueghel’ at lower centre 
crossed out and reworked in red ink by a later hand; 
later signature lower left ‘P. Bruegel’; watermark of the 
letters ‘db’ (Briquet 9378) // Pen and brown ink, fore- 
ground and sky reworked by a different hand, 208 x 
332 mm // Leiden, Universiteit Leiden, Prentenkabinet, 
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inv. no. AW-1173 // Provenance: Nicolaas Beets (1878- 
1963), Amsterdam; 9-11.4.1940 his auction at Mensing 
& Fils (Frederik Muller & Co.), Amsterdam, no. 21; 
Albertus Welcker (1884-1957), Amsterdam (collection 
stamp verso Lugt 2793c); 1957 acquired with the A. 
Welcker collection // Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 4; 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 5; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 5; Sellink 2013, p. 301, fig. 12 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Pastoral Landscape. 
1552. Pen and brown ink, 215 x 310 mm. Oslo, 
Nasjonalgalleriet, inv. no. NG. K&H.B. 15647. 


A small village lies in a broad and open landscape. As is so often the case with landscapes 
by Bruegel it is a hybrid composition, placing Flemish-looking houses and buildings - such 
as the barn on the right, the farm on the left and the church in the background - in a 
landscape setting that could be anywhere in a more hilly and mountainous area of Europe. 
It is certainly not a drawing that was made in situ, but - notwithstanding its spontaneous 
impression - was carefully composed and worked out in the artist’s studio. The composition 
of this early landscape drawing has many of the hallmarks that are to characterize Bruegel’s 
complex and intricate drawn and painted landscapes in the fifteen years to come: a broad 
and open composition in the tradition of the Weltlandschaft as it was developed in the 
Southern Netherlands in the wake of Joachim Patinir, trees in the foreground to the left 
and/or right that provide a repoussoir and depth for the entire composition, a winding 
path that starts in the foreground and meanders into the background, hills rising up to 
the left or right in the middle plane, contrasting with the open view towards the horizon 
far away in the other half of the composition - to which the eye is led by a river, a valley 
and woods." 

It takes some time to grasp the quality and coherence of the drawing, as its appearance 
has been altered by rather unsuccessful and incompetent additions by an unknown later 
hand: parts of the foreground - such as the red-brown hatching crossing out Bruegel’s 
authentic signature, the five formless walking figures in the centre and large parts of the 
excessive and unnecessary hatching in the sky. Clearly drawn by an artist who suffered 
from horror vacui. The qualities of Bruegel’s draughtsmanship are most discernible in the 
middle plane, in the village and in the hill rising up to the right: loosely sketched, but 
precisely defined with bold and confident strokes of the pen. The scene of the two peasants 
seated in front of a barn with two gnarled trees nearby and the parish church to the back 
is a perfect case in point. One also finds the telling details that are so typical of all of his 
drawings: the foliage, here in the large tree to the left, that is made up of strokes that 
resemble the number ‘3’ on its side and the prototypical Bruegel trees on the slopes of the 
hill, with a stem drawn in one or two lines and a crown that consists of a half-circle of 
very short stripes of the pen. 

This sketchy and loosely drawn sheet is a comparatively recent addition to the oeuvre 
of Pieter Bruegel. It was attributed to the artist as a previously anonymous and as good 
as unpublished sheet in the early 1990s by Hans Mielke, the distinguished scholar and 
connoisseur who redefined Bruegel’s graphic oeuvre in his posthumously published 1996 
catalogue raisonné. The Leiden drawing is strongly related to the Pastoral Landscape - a 
sheet in the Nasjonalgalleriet in Oslo, signed and dated 1552 (fig. 1).2 Besides the strong 
similarities in style and technique, one can compare, for instance, the motif of the two 
intertwined trees - in the Oslo drawing in the left. Furthermore, the scratched out, but 
still legible, signature ‘brueghel’ in the middle foreground is highly comparable to the 
signed Oslo drawing as well as to another signed and dated drawing from 1552 in the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan. Moreover, the watermark of the paper of yet another 
drawing by Pieter Bruegel dated 1552, in Berlin, seems to be the same as in this drawing. 
All this convincingly places the Leiden drawing in a group of five or possibly six drawings 
made in 1552 (also compare cat. no. 58, p. 155) - the very first year for which we have any 
works by the artist at alls It is astonishing to see the quality of his draughtsmanship, 
suggesting that there must have been many, but now lost, earlier drawings. Ms 


I On the development of landscape painting in the 3 On the drawing in the Ambrosiana, see Sellink (2007) 
Netherlands in the first half of the 16th century, see 2011, no. 3; on the Berlin drawing from 1552, see 
Sellink 2016-2017. Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 2. For Hans Mielke’s concise 

2 On the Oslo drawing, see Sellink (2007) 201, no. 4, but precise and utterly convincing grouping of 
with further references. Bruegel’s earliest drawings, see Mielke 1996, pp. 5-11. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Landscape with Saint Jerome 


1553 // Dated lower left ‘[1]553’ and signed lower centre 
‘BRVEGHEL [‘VE’ and ‘HE’ in ligature] // Pen and 
brown ink, 232 x 336 mm // Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Ailsa Mellon Bruce Fund 1972, inv. no. 
1972.47.1 // Provenance: Prince Johann of Liechtenstein, 
Vienna; Dr. Felix Somary, Zurich; William S. Schab, 
New York; 1972 acquired // Literature: Mielke 1996, 
no. 17; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 
11; Sellink 2007 (2011), no. Io 
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From a slightly higher point on a riverbank we look down on a stream continuing its way 
to the left. Behind the river an open, sunny landscape unfolds, with gently sloping hills 
and a view of a walled town and, barely discernible, a larger city at a lake in the far dis- 
tance. Several buildings are spread throughout the landscape, such as a small chapel, half 
hidden by the tree trunk at the left, and a castle on a protruding rock just behind the town. 
It is a quiet, pastoral scene with little human presence - only two couples of figures that 
are making their way towards the city gate are to be seen. Yet it is not this charming 
landscape that catches the eye of the viewer. Powerfully drawn, with strongly emphasized 
lines and darker colour than the rest of the drawing, it is - however small he may be 
depicted - the figure of Saint Jerome praying at the foot of the massive tree in the fore- 
ground that immediately leaps to the eye. 

Saint Jerome - the well-known 4th-century Doctor of the Church and in the 16th 
century one of most popular saints in visual culture - is said to have secluded himself for 
a long period in the wilderness, in order to lead a life of abstinence and to concentrate 
on his study of the Bible and on writing. In the Italian tradition, Pieter Bruegel represents 
the saint as a bare-chested, kneeling penitent - his humility is accentuated by the vast 
landscape and, above all, by the towering tree at the foot of which he kneels. Jerome can 
immediately be identified by means of the lion - a constant companion after the saint 
healed a severe wound on one of his paws. The lion, however, here looks more like a 
house pet than a fierce animal. A calm and open Weltlandschaft - a tradition that is more 
common in Northern art in the 16th-century representations of the saint - replaces the 
wilderness or wooded landscape.' 

What has never been discussed or explained is the prominent presence of a deer (or 
a stag) on the foreground in the left. One rarely sees deer in Bruegel’s landscapes and its 
presence in the Washington drawing does not seem to be a mere coincidence. Saint Jerome 
had not only translated the Bible into Latin - the version that became known as the Vulgate 
- but had also written countless homilies, sermons and commentaries. One of his often-used 
sermons is the one addressed to newly baptized Christians, where he quotes the first line 
of Psalm 42, ‘As the deer longs for running water, so my soul longs for you, my God’, and 
then explains: ‘Just as the deer longs for running water, so do our newly baptized members, 
our young deer, so to speak, also yearn for God.” Note that in Bruegel’s drawing the deer 
stands at the bank of the stream, appearing to be directly underneath a (gothic) chapel on 
the other side of the river. While it seems rather improbable that Bruegel was himself 
reading homilies by Saint Jerome or was even aware of this or related texts that mention 
deer, he must have been aware of a (modest, but not unimportant) tradition of including 
a deer or a stag in images of the penitent saint in a landscape. Particularly interesting is 
a woodcut after Titian made around 1530 - long attributed to Niccolò Boldrini, now generally 
given to Giovanni Britto (fig. 1). However different the composition may look at first 
glance, there are also striking similarities: the broad, horizontal composition, the river 
meandering in the foreground, placing a hilly tree at the right, the monumental gnarled 
tree on the left, and, above all, the deer directly left of this tree. 

The Washington drawing is dated 1553 - exactly the year where one first sees that 
Pieter Bruegel is highly influenced by the Venetian landscapes by Domenico Campagnola 
and Titian. The latter’s influence shows itself, above all, through the graphic works (mainly 
woodcuts) made by such artists as Boldrini and Britto (also compare cat. nos. 3, 5 and 9). 
Given these influences, it seems very plausible that Bruegel - then in Rome or even Venice 
- had a first-hand knowledge of prints and woodcuts after Titian. By blending these 
Venetian influences - not only motifs, but also stylistic aspects such as long, flowing 
parallel lines - with the Northern landscape traditions in this virtuoso composition, Bruegel 
here demonstrates his ingenuity and originality as a landscape artist. Ms 
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Fig. 1: Giovanni Britto after Titian, Saint Jerome in 
the Wilderness. c. 1530. Woodcut, 388 x 541 mm. 
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On the tradition of representing Saint Jerome, see 
LCI, vol. 6, pp. 519-30. On the 16th-century images, 
also see Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2014. 

See, among many other locations on the internet: 
http://www.liturgies.net/Liturgies/Catholic/loh/ 
weeki3thursdayor.html (last consulted 28.12.2017). 


3 Depictions of deer in images with Saint Jerome are 
briefly discussed in Friedmann 1980, pp. 206-7, and 
Werness 2003, p. 13I. 

4 The woodcut has often been discussed in literature 
on Titian, recently by Prosperetti 2016, pp. 139-55. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Landscape with a Fortified City 


1553 // Signed and dated ‘p. brueghel 1.5.5.3.’ in lower 
right corner // Pen and brown ink, 236 x 335 mm // 
London, British Museum, inv. no. 1909,0406.1 // 
Provenance: probably in 17th century in the same col- 
lection as Mountain Landscape with River and 
Travellers (verso inscribed in red chalk ‘no 407’, see 
Mielke 1996, nos. Io and 11; further inscriptions: J.B.R.’ 
and ‘Genn.1628’); 1909 acquired // Literature: Mielke 
1996, no. 11; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. 
no. 10; Sellink (2007) 201, no. 9 


In a wide, open landscape our attention is drawn towards a fortified city in the middle of 
the composition. The city is spread alongside the banks of a river that meanders into a 
lake or possibly a bay on the horizon at the left - more to the centre the town is dominated 


by a giant fortress on a steep hill and from there the walled city sprawls out onto the 
slopes of the mountain range in the background. At the far right Bruegel uses one of his 
favourite means to create depth in his landscapes: two tall and lonely intertwined trees 
on a hill close off the composition and are at the same time a repoussoir adding depth 
and perspective to the rest of the landscape. There is also a marked contrast between the 
sunny, almost pastoral and bucolic landscape with meadows, cattle and strolling peasants 
(or city folks) in the foreground and the majesty of nature with the imposing mountains 
and the dramatic, threatening clouds in the background. There is a clear sense of rising 
danger - of a storm coming to the city, of which its inhabitants, all the strongholds not- 
withstanding, seem to be unaware. There can be little doubt that this tension is intentional 
and seems to refer to the brevity and uncertainty of earthly life. This threatening atmosphere 
is very uncommon in Bruegel landscapes. It seems to point forwards to The Return of the 
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Herd (cat. no. 74) and The Gloomy Day (cat. no. 72) - two panels from the monumental 
1565 series of the seasons, where, albeit rendered in paint, there is the same dramatic sense 
of impending danger hanging in the air in the background. As Bruegel used and reused 
motifs throughout his career, it seems plausible that in 1565 earlier landscape drawings 
such as this were a source of inspiration for the conception of the Seasons. 

As Nadine Orenstein pointed out, the prominent placing of ‘only’ a cityscape - metic- 
ulously worked in all details with fine lines of the pen - as the focus of a landscape is very 
uncommon in Netherlandish art in the 16th century." Painters such Joachim Patinir and 
Herri met de Bles regularly included cities as staffage in the background, while there was 
also the tradition in Northern art to have a fortified city representing Jerusalem in the 
background of scenes of Christ carrying the Cross or a Crucifixion. Neither is the case 
here. There is no indication at all that the city should be identified as Jerusalem or that 
- as has also been suggested - it might the rendering of a specific city, such as Avignon. 
The carefully composed and highly intricate composition mingles city and landscape 
elements of all sorts. That Bruegel worked in phases and could also rework a drawing is, 
for instance, shown in a pentimento: the addition of the rotunda in the centre foreground, 
clearly drawn over existing lines. 

In many respects Bruegel in this drawing - signed and dated 1553 - for the first time 
blends his solid training in - and knowledge of - the landscapes standing in the Northern 
tradition with a strong influence from the work of Titian and Domenico Campagnola and 
their circle - of whose drawings and prints he must have had good first-hand knowledge 
(also see cat. no. 18). This could have been gained in Rome or, given the fact that it is 
generally assumed that the artist was back in Antwerp in 1554, late in 1553, on his way 
back, passing through the Veneto before crossing the Alps. Elements that reflect the 
Titianesque influence are: the prominence of the city and the rising castle; placing the 
gnarled trees at the edge of the composition instead of more in the centre as he did before 
(compare cat. no. 1); the long, parallel lines that shape the ground in the front; and the 
combination of a loose and sketchy manner of drawing (above all in the foreground and 
in the sky) with the very precise handling of the pen in working out the city. This all adds 
up to a majestic drawing that is a finished work of art of the highest quality. Drawings 
such as these were certainly crucial as a source of inspiration a few years later when 
creating the Large Landscapes series (see cat. nos. 12-17).3 MS 


ı Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 3 Charles de Tolnay suggested that this drawing might 


York 2001, pp. 99-100, cat. no. 10. Also see Mielke have been an unused preparatory drawing for an 
1996, pp. 9, 37-38. engraving (Tolnay 1952, no. 7). For various reasons 

2 This suggestion was made by Gerhard Menzel: this is not very plausible: see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
Menzel 1966, p. 25. Also see Mielke 1996, pp. 37-38. - New York 2001, p. 100. 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Mountain Landscape 
with River and Travellers. 1553. Pen and brown ink, 
229 x 338 mm. London, British Museum, inv. no. 
00,9.9. 


met 
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Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Mountain 
Landscape with Ridge and Valley. c. 1552/53. 

Pen and brown ink, 204 x 295 mm. Braunschweig, 
Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, inv. no. z381. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Mountain Landscape 


1553 // Inscribed bottom centre, probably by the artist 
himself, ‘1553’ below ‘BRVEGHEL [‘VE’ and ‘HE’ in 
ligature] // Pen and brown ink, 236 x 343 mm // Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, Département des Arts graphiques, 
inv. no. 19.728 // Provenance: 10.4.-13.5.1741 Pierre 
Crozat, his auction, Paris, no. 904 or 908; P. J. Mariette 
(collector’s stamp bottom left, Lugt 1852); 15.11.1775 
auction F. Basan, Paris, no. 840; Louvre collection 
stamp at lower right and lower left (Lugt 1899, Lugt 
2207) // Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 16; Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 12; Sellink (2007) 
201, no. II 


A broad mountain landscape unfolds itself. As often is the case, Bruegel here opts to have 
the viewer stand on a slightly elevated point of view, allowing us to look down into a 
wide, open plain, which is bordered by an impressive mountain ridge further in the back- 
ground. A very effective compositional trick leads our eye through the drawing, along the 
path that winds down into the valley to a - barely discernible - river that in turn meanders 
its way along the foot of the mountain slopes towards the right. Instead of positioning a 
tree or a group of trees at the extreme left or right foreground as a repoussoir, here Bruegel 
places a huge boulder at the left to accentuate the depth. 

Nature dominates, while human presence is dwarfed. One has to look rather carefully 
to notice that there are indeed quite a number of figures present, aptly drawn with a few, 
slightly darker strokes of the pen: on the path at the left edge, leaning over the bridge in 
the foreground, making their way on foot or on horse down the road into the valley. 
Equally inconspicuous at first sight are the buildings that are scattered all over the land- 
scape: a church tower rising up in the curve of the descending road in the lower left corner, 
a monastery(?) on a rocky outcrop just above, several churches and unidentifiable buildings 
in the valley, a towering castle on the upper left and again a large church on the slopes 
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of the mountain in the right background. All drawn with a few strokes of the pen, but 


again with a precision that betrays the fact that Bruegel must have been well trained in 
the technique of miniature painting and draughtsmanship. Like his (much) later paintings 
Bruegel seems to have enjoyed himself in concentrating on refining the most minute details 
of the composition, without losing the coherence of the whole - stimulating the viewer 
to look and look again. 

The Louvre drawing bears the signature of the artist and the date 1553, although these 
do not seem to be authentic and were certainly added by a later, possibly even different 
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hand. The spelling, handwriting and the date closely correspond with those on the land- 
scape drawing in Washington (cat. no. 2) and, above all, the Mountain Landscape with 
River and Travellers in the British Museum (fig. 1) - both sheets with which this Mountain 
Landscape shares several other compositional, stylistic and technical characteristics.‘ It 
has been suggested by Hans Mielke - and since then followed in literature - that the 
‘signature and date’ were copied at an unknown date from an authentic inscription in a 
lower part of the drawing that at one point was cut loose from the sheet as it now is. 
While tempting, there are as yet no indications that this is the case. The sheet is of the 
same size as the three other drawings signed and dated 1553 (for the third, see cat. no. 3) 
and there seems to be no indication that the composition was larger. It seems more plau- 
sible, given these similarities, that someone who was familiar with drawings by Bruegel 
from his Italian period added signature and date to this sheet quite early - possibly the 
artist himself, something that at this point certainly cannot be excluded. 

In its majestic handling of nature as a subject in its own right, where man’s presence 
seems insignificant, Bruegel takes his landscape compositions a step further than such 
drawings as the 1552/53 Mountain Landscape with Ridge and Valley from Braunschweig 
(fig. 2) and the 1553 Landscape with a Fortified City in the British Museum (cat. no. 3).3 
It points forward to the compositions he made around 1555/56 for Hieronymus Cock for 
the Large Landscapes print series (cat. nos. 12-17) and, above all, to the single sheet Large 
Alpine Landscape (cat. no. 11) - with which the Louvre drawing shares many characteristics. 
One can understand why there have been several suggestions that the precisely drawn 
Mountain Landscape was, in fact, a preparatory design for a never realized print intended 
to be part of the Large Landscapes. However, the large difference in size in comparison 
to the finished prints and the fact that it was most probably drawn a few years before 
Bruegel started working on the print series, make this suggestion less plausible. Like most 
remaining drawings from his Italian period, this intricate and highly finished landscape 
seems to have been intended as an independent work of art. However, it can hardly be 
doubted that drawings such as these were a source of inspiration for the conception of 
his later (drawn and painted) landscapes. Ms 
ı For the Mountain Landscape with River and suggestion in Sellink (2007) 201m, no. 1, but now 

Travellers, see Sellink (2007) 2o11, no. 8 (with further have doubts - as I explain here. 
literature). 3 For the Mountain Landscape with Ridge and Valley, 


2 See Mielke 1996, no. 16, and Exh. Cat. Rotterdam see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 6 (with further literature). 
- New York 2001, cat. no. 12, note 1. I followed this 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Landscape after Campagnola 


1554 // Dated ‘1554’ at lower left by the draughtsman; 
below in lighter ink by another hand ‘..ruegel’ // Pen 
and red-brown ink, 333 x 466 mm // Verso: Landscape 
Sketch with a Castle and Two Riders, pen and brown 
ink (not chalk), drawn on half of the rotated sheet; the 
strokes are only weakly visible through the secondary 
support // Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstich- 
kabinett, inv. no. KdZ 1202 // Provenance: H. Hamal, 
Liittich (L. 1231); W. Mayor, London (L. 2798); 1879 
acquired (L. 1607) // Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 21; 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 13; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 13 


Landscape after Campagnola and Peasants and Cattle near a Farmhouse number among 
Bruegel’s early graphic works. Both pen drawings document a strong Venetian influence! 


on his early landscapes and demonstrate how the young draughtsman transformed impulses, 
particularly from Titian and Campagnola, into his own compositions. Manfred Sellink 
classified both sheets within a group of four pen drawings dated 1553/54, together with 
Landscape with Saint Jerome? and Wooded Landscape with a Distant View towards the 
Sea.5 These four sheets were created during the last phase of Bruegel’s Italian journey or 
directly after the artist’s return to Antwerp.* Although Bruegel continued to draw land- 
scapes, these no longer exhibit this pronounced Italian inspiration.5 

Bruegel drew Landscape after Campagnola, dated 1554, on Italian paper. Frits Lugt® 
recognized the model for the composition in a lost drawing by Domenico Campagnola, 
recorded in reverse in a lithograph by Delamardelle in the catalogue of Vivant Denon’s 
collection.” Long considered a copy after Campagnola, Hans Mielke was able to dispel 
the doubts over the drawing’s authenticity and characterized the sheet as a typical work 
by Bruegel. Compared with Campagnola’s prototype, Bruegel changed the composition 
of the landscape in the background to a river valley between rocky cliffs, and he added 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Peasants and Cattle near a Farmhouse 


c. 1554 // Old inscription in brown ink on the verso: 
‘Ticiano’ // Pen and red-brown ink, 235 x 343 mm // 
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Washington, National Gallery of Art, Ailsa Mellon 
Bruce Fund, 1973, inv. no. 1973.21.1 // Provenance: 
Richard Day, London // Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 8; 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 19; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 18 


the church, the foliage and the seated couple in the left foreground. Bruegel altered the 
group of trees in the centre of the landscape to the style of Titian.* Through these insertions 
the composition seems somewhat heterogeneous, as already noted by René van Bastelaer.° 

While Landscape after Campagnola displays the character of a pasticcio, Peasants 
and Cattle near a Farmhouse represents a highpoint within Bruegel’s early draughtsman- 
ship. The close stylistic relationship with Wooded Landscape with a Distant View towards 
the Sea” speaks for a date of around 1554. Interestingly, the sheet bears an old attribution 
to Titian (‘Ticiano’ in brown ink) on the reverse. Here Bruegel masterfully introduces 
Southern landscape elements into a view of a Flemish village. From a hill with cows at 
pasture, the prospect opens onto a valley with a town and a mill in the right background. 
A rhythmically alternating group of peasants and cows, seen from the side and behind, 
occupies the foreground. While the leftmost cow is being milked, an adjacent shepherd 
leans on his stick and directs his interested gaze at the amorous young couple at his side. 
Two farmers conversing at the gate before the thatched farmhouse enliven the middle 
ground of this ‘pastorale rendered so genre-like’.™ 

The lines in the Washington drawing are characterized by a particular freedom of 
stroke.” Bruegel represents the foliage of the different trees sketchily; he depicts the sky 
with thin horizontal lines, and makes effective use of the tone of the paper for his light- 
flooded composition. The sketch-like character does not hamper his placing typically 
trenchant accents through piquant details.» Bruegel also employs the bare paper to portray 
the forms of the cows - a procedure that he will employ similarly in The Return of the 
Herd (see cat. no. 74). Mielke has already drawn attention to connections with the Seasons 
cycle panel in the execution of the cows: ‘not only the same type of generous underdrawing, 
but also the same decisiveness of profile and rear views; also the thin, long, curved horns 
are the same’.* Too long considered separately, renewed comparison within Bruegel’s 
oeuvre shows many points of connection between genres - not only in subject matter, but 
also of technique. sp 


ı Exh. Cat. Venice 1999-2000. p. 42, fig. 1 in this catalogue) a ‘key experience’ for 
2 Mielke 1996, no. 17. the young Bruegel (ibid., p. 7). 
3 Ibid., no. 7A. 9 Van Bastelaer - Hulin de Loo 1907, no. 21. 
4 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 104. Io Mielke 1996, no. 7A. 
5 Ibid., p. 115. ut Matthias Winner in Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, cat. no. 38, 
6 Lugt 1927, pp. 116-17 (Bruegel after Campagnola). here: p. 41. 
7 After Mielke 1996, p. 42, in Duval 1829, vol. 2, ı2 Mielke 1996, p. 36. 
pl. 128 bis. 13 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 114. 
8 Mielke 1996, p. 43. Hans Mielke called the Titian- 14 Hans Mielke 1996, p. 36. 


esque chiaroscuro woodcut with grazing goats (see 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Wooded Landscape with River Valley and Travellers 


c. 1554 // Lower left remnants of a signature ‘[...|UEG 
[::] // Pen and dark brown (iron-gall) ink, 229 x 
335 mm // Private Collection // Provenance: Europe, 
Private Collection // Literature: Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, 
pp. 70-75; Sellink 2013, pp. 311-17, fig. 24 
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A wide landscape opens itself to the viewer with a dense forest of gnarled trees on the 
top of a hill on the left, while on the right there is panoramic view with a river winding 
its way through a valley - with fields, farms and a church near the banks of the river, and, 
further in the background, a fortress on the top ofa cliff and a city in the far distance. All 
attention is drawn to the very centre of the composition, where two powerfully drawn 
travellers are placed, seen from the back, on the top of the hill just before they start their 
descent into the valley. This placing of figures shows Bruegel’s incredible pictorial and 
compositional intelligence. These two figures give depth to the foreground - as we look 
up the hill towards them - as well as the background, as we gaze with the two companions 
into the wide and open landscape ahead of them. As often in his works, Bruegel so effec- 
tively uses figures seen from the back as a rhetorical device to involve the viewer: we see 
the landscape with them, with their eyes - cleverly underscored by the gesture of the 
horseman, pointing with his right arm towards the horizon. 

Between 1975 (the large Berlin survey of drawings by Bruegel and his contemporaries) 
and 1996 (when Hans Mielke’s groundbreaking catalogue raisonné of drawings by the 
master was published) (re)attributions of known drawings to Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
were made with a certain frequency. To a much lesser extent this process continued 
during the research and preparations for the 2001 catalogue of Bruegel drawings in the 
Rotterdam and New York exhibition. Since then there have been discussions about a few 
problematic attributions, but one could safely say that the corpus of drawings has been 
stable in the last decades.' The discovery of an entirely unknown and unpublished drawing 
that could be secured as an authentic and as yet undisputed work is thus in all respects 
rather sensational. 

This drawing - now in a private collection in the US - surfaced in early 2012, when 
it was shown to me by a European collector who had bought it much earlier as a work 
from the circle of Jan Brueghel. When a drawing has all the stylistic and technical hall- 
marks and qualities of authentic drawings by Pieter Bruegel the Elder and an attribution 
of an entirely unknown work seems to be so (too?) obvious, one needs to be very suspi- 
cious so as not to be fooled by a forgery. The forcefully drawn landscape is generally in 
a good condition, although it has suffered from wear and tear, and is subject to degradation 
due to overexposure to light and blurring of the lines due to iron-gall ink corrosion. 
Technical examination of the paper and the inks used made it clear that it is, indeed, a 
mid-16th-century drawing with inks on Italian paper, both of a type Bruegel is known to 
have used in the years 1552-54, when he travelled through Italy. The drawing may even 
have come from the same paper mill as a signed and dated (1553) drawing in the British 
Museum in London. In the lower left corner - although only visible with ultraviolet light 
- there are remnants of a signature ‘[.... UEG[...]’. Further comparing Wooded Landscape 
with other drawings by Bruegel, there can be little doubt about its attribution. In con- 
ception and composition, it is, for instance, very close to the Antwerp Hilly Landscape 
with Three Pilgrims (fig. 1), a preparatory drawing for the engraved Large Landscapes 
series. There are many more points of comparison with other authentic drawings by 
Bruegel: the plume-like way the birds are drawn, the foliage that is drawn by strokes that 
resemble a reversed ‘3’, the trees in the distance with stems drawn with two lines and a 
crown in a circle of short dashes of the pen, the long parallel strokes that give volume 
to the rocks and grounds, the contrast between the loose and sketchy strokes of the pen 
in the foreground and the far more precise and minute lines in the background, and so 
forth. Given its relation to drawings made in Italy and its close connection to the 1555 
Antwerp drawing, a dating around 1554 seems most plausible. This magnificent and 
high-quality drawing also bridges two different types of landscapes in Bruegel’s oeuvre: 
the wide and open horizontal landscapes such as the London Landscape with a Fortified 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hilly Landscape with 
Three Pilgrims. c. 1555. Pen and brown ink, brush and 
grey and brown ink, contours indented, 260 x 415 mm. 
Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
inv. no. T 5098. 


be made in the future. ms 


I See Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, Mielke 1996 and Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001 for the development in 
(de)attributing drawings to Bruegel. For a brief survey 
of this history, also see Sellink 2013, pp. 291-94. 
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City (cat. no. 3) and the vertical, densely wooded landscapes of the so-called ‘Lugt group’ 
(compare, for instance, cat. no. 9). One can only hope that more such discoveries are to 


For more elaborated arguments to substantiate this 
attribution, see Sellink 2013, pp. 311-17. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Landscape with Cattle and a Village 


c. 1554 // Pen and brown ink, 202 x 258 mm // Antwerp, 
The Phoebus Foundation // Provenance: London, 
Private Collection // Literature: Arndt 1967, no. 3; 
Mielke 1996, no. 9; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2001, cat. no. 17; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 17 


From a slightly elevated point of view we look down into a valley. To the left of the cluster 
of trees a path descends into a village with a rather unusually shaped tall tower - impossible 
to determine whether it is a part of a church, an abbey or a castle. To the right of the trees 
a peasant leads a mule down the hill into a valley with a church, while further away one 
sees a river winding into the background. The loosely drawn landscape is not signed and 
not dated. The German art historian Karl Arndt - whose underrated publications on 
Bruegel and his landscape drawings were essential in the fundamental revision of the 
artist as a draughtsman by Hans Mielke - first published the drawing as work by the master 
in 1967, an attribution that has since then been followed.! This sheet was then and still is 
privately owned - one of the very few works by Pieter Bruegel the Elder that is not in a 
(semi-)public collection. 

The landscape fits into a group of four existing drawings that Bruegel made in and 
around 1554, either in Italy or directly after his return to Antwerp. In these works he 
prominently placed a cluster of gnarled trees in the centre of the composition - providing 
further depth to the landscape in the background to the left and right. Compare, for 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Landscape with 
Bears. 1554. Pen and brown ink, 273 x 410 mm. 
Prague, Národní Galerie, inv. no. K 4493. 


instance, the drawings in Washington (cat. no. 6), another recently discovered sheet in a 


private collection (cat. no. 7) and - sadly in a precarious condition - the Prague Landscape 
with Bears (fig. 1).2 With these drawings - notably the latter two - Landscape with Cattle 
and a Village shares many characteristics in composition, style and technique: loosely 
drawn, one half of the composition opening up very wide to the horizon, the other half 
ending closer by in the middle plane, the foliage scalloped with a ‘3’ lying on its side, 
strong emphasis on long, parallel hatching to structure the ground, and, as always, the 
typical rocket-like shape of the birds. One can also find one of Bruegel’s compositional 
trademarks in staging a landscape for the viewer: a horse - or in this case probably a mule 
- led by a herdsman seen from the back, just starting their descent into the river valley 
and thus leading our eye into the wide, open landscape at the right. 

Landscape with Cattle and a Village is very loosely drawn. For this reason it has 
been suggested that the drawing is a compositional sketch, one of the few remaining sheets 
where the artist searches for solutions to build up more elaborate and worked-out land- 
scapes. But the rapid and loose virtuoso draughtsmanship - which is, by the way, present 
in many of Bruegel’s landscape drawings, often in combination with a more precise manner 
of drawing - is misleading. The composition of this landscape is much too intricate and 
the drawing is far too carefully worked out to be ‘a mere sketch’. It seems more plausible 
that - like the aforementioned drawings made around 1554 - the landscape was composed 
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and worked out in the studio, using and reusing a large and unfortunately nearly entirely 
lost repertoire of sketches that Bruegel had assembled during his Italian sojourn. Drawings 
such as these may well have been an intermediate stage in selecting and, if necessary, 
further refining the compositions to be used as preparatory drawings for the landscape 
prints that Hieronymus Cock printed and published in Antwerp from 1554 onwards. This 
would also explain why the briskly drawn Landscape with Cattle and a Village is so close 
in technique to the Landscape with Bears from Prague - etched by Cock himself - and in 
composition is so similar to the Antwerp Hilly Landscape with Three Pilgrims (see p. 36), 
one of the two remaining preparatory drawings for the Large Landscapes print series (cat. 
nos. I2-17).4 MS 


Iı Arndt 1967, no. 3. - New York 2001 also accentuates the sketchy char- 
2 On the drawing in Prague, see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam acter of the drawing. 
- New York 2001, cat. no. 15, and Sellink (2007) 2o11, 4 On Cock’s etching, see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
no. 15. York 2001, cat. no. 16, Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 16, 
3 See Matthias Winner in Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, cat. Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. no. 46, Exh. Cat. 
no. 39. Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 1. 
39 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Brook with a Fisherman and a Watermill 


c. 1554 // Inscribed at lower left ‘Bruegel F: 1554’ by a 
different hand // Pen and brown ink, 345 x 235 mm // 
Brussels, Bibliothèque royale de Belgique / Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek van Belgié, Cabinet des Estampes / 
Prentenkabinet, inv. no. S.II 113145 // Provenance: 
Auguste Coster, Brussels; May 1907 auction J. Fievez 
gallery, Brussels, no. 656 // Literature: Lugt 1927, pp. 
123-25; Mielke 1996, no. 19; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, cat. no. 18; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 19 


In this, for Bruegel, highly unusual vertical composition, a village is sprawled out in a 
wooded landscape. The towering gnarled tree in the centre dominates the composition 
and immediately catches the eye of the viewer, then to be led by the brook from the 
foreground into the woods in the back where large trees and half-hidden farms alternate 
with each other. To the right there is a watermill - not immediately visible amid all the 
vegetation and foliage. As so often in works by Bruegel one needs time to look closer 
and then discover the many lively and delightful details that are the hallmark of the 
master: at the right the drowsy fisherman falling asleep with the fishing rod in his hand, 
the peasant in a small boat at the foot of the tree checking the contents of his fishing 
basket, the patched and partially damaged roof of the watermill, a rider patiently letting 
his horse drink water in the brook, the facade of a peasant farm seen through the gap 
between the two trees in the foreground, the walking couple in the background left, 
seen from the back - minute in size, and so aptly and lively drawn with just a few short 
lines of the pen. Bruegel captures well the lazy, listless mood of a warm and sunny 
summer’s day. 

The Brussels drawing is part of what is known in art-historical literature as the ‘Lugt 
group’ of landscape drawings. This sheet is part of a series of closely related, nearly all 
vertical, forest views executed by Pieter Bruegel as well as by his son Jan Brueghel and 
his circle - the latter either copied after or inspired by (lost) originals of the father. 
Several of the compositions are also known through drawn copies, attesting to their 
popularity. The name of this group derives from the famous connoisseur and collector 
Frits Lugt, who in 1927 wrote a short but groundbreaking article on the strong similarities 
and coherence in this group of drawings that until then was not associated with Pieter 
Bruegel.‘ Lugt’s cogent and remarkable observations about the strong ties between 
landscapes by Bruegel and drawings and prints by and after Titian and by Domenico 
Campagnola were new and it took half a century before his insights convinced scholars 
and became an essential part of our understanding of Bruegel’s graphic oeuvre.” Lugt 
took the drawing of a wooded landscape with animals in his own collection, generally 
attributed to Jan Brueghel (fig. 2), as his point of departure and linked this to authentic 
drawings by Pieter Bruegel - such as this sheet from Brussels, as well as the Bears in a 
Forest in the British Museum (cat. no. 10). He also made the connection with Venetian 
landscape art by Titian and Campagnola - exemplified, for instance, by the well-known 
chiaroscuro print of two goats underneath a majestic tree (fig. 1) which comes very close 
to the tree in the Brussels drawing. The design of this woodcut is contested and has 
been given to both Titian and Campagnola.3 Whatever the attribution, there can be little 
doubt that Bruegel had first-hand knowledge of this and other prints by and after the 
two Venetian masters (also compare cat. nos. 2 and 5). 

The non-authentic date and signature ‘Bruegel F: 1554’ is highly interesting. Several 
drawings in the ‘Lugt group’ - either by Jan Brueghel or anonymous copies and versions 
- have annotations such as ‘Bruegel 1554’, ‘Bruegel inven’ (Bruegel designed this) and 
‘in Roma’. It seems very probable that a larger group of forest views by Bruegel - of 
which, as said, now only this drawing and the one in London (cat. no. 10) are known 
in original - were still in the possession of his family and were most certainly available 
as a source of inspiration for his son Jan. He, in turn, clearly shared his father’s compo- 
sitions with several artists in his immediate circle in the years around 1595-1600, both 
in Rome and back in Antwerp - which explains why there are quite a number of copies, 
pastiches and adaptations of these works.* One can understand the interest of young 
and aspiring (landscape) artists in such drawings by the then long-dead Pieter Bruegel. 
The virtuoso technique, the lively handling of the pen, the ingenious composition with 
all its imaginative details, and the innovative combination of Netherlandish and Italian 
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Fig. 1: Anonymous after Titian (?), Two Goats under 
a Tree. c. 1530. Clair-obscur woodcut, 494 x 219 mm. 
Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 2002/329 


Fig. 2: Jan Brueghel the Elder, Wooded Landscape 
with a Family of Bears, Deer, and Other Wild 
Animals. 1595. Pen and brown ink, 339 x 244 mm. 
Paris, Fondation Custodia, Collection Frits Lugt, 
inv. no. 8025. 


landscape traditions - all this had lost none of its appeal, even nearly fifty years after 
Bruegel drew this Brook with a Fisherman and a Watermill. Ms 
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Lugt 1927. 

See Hans Mielke’s concise and balanced survey: 
Mielke 1996, pp. 16-17. Also see Michiel Plomp’s 
text on the Brussels drawing in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
- New York 2001, pp. 112-13, and Wood Ruby 2012. 
See, for instance, Peter Dreyer in Exh. Cat. Berlin 


1971, cat. no. 7 (Titian), and David Landau in Exh. 
Cat. London 1983-1984, cat. no. P 38. 

Louisa Wood Ruby convincingly attributes, for 
instance, one of the copies after Bruegel the Elder 
(now in the Fogg Museum, Harvard Art Museums, 
Cambridge, MA) to Paul Bril. See Wood Ruby 2012. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Bears in a Forest 
(Illustration p. 44) 


c. 1554 // Inscribed in lower centre ‘Brueg: F’ in a later 
hand // Pen and brown ink, 337 x 232 mm // London, 
British Museum, inv. no. 1872,1012,3344 // Provenance: 
1872 acquired // Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 18; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 20; Wood Ruby 2012 


In this vibrant, linear drawing one sees an open space in an otherwise dense forest. 
Seven bears wander around in the foreground: two of them frolicking, the others sniffing 
and searching for food on the ground or on the bark of a tree. Bears in a Forest is one 
of the two still existing vertical (landscape) drawings by Bruegel; the other is the Brook 
with a Fisherman and a Watermill from Brussels (cat. no. 9). Both drawings are very 
similar in composition, style and technique, although they could not be more different 
in subject: a lazy, sunny afternoon in a peasant village in the Brussels sheet, whereas 
here the same type of wooded landscape is the playground of exotic animals - in this 
case the European brown bear (Ursus arctos). Not entirely exotic, though. Although the 
brown bear had long disappeared in the Low Countries, the artist must have had ample 
opportunities to observe and draw bears. He may certainly have had a glimpse of wild 
specimens during his travel to Italy and back, crossing the Alps or in other wooded, 
mountainous areas - the habitat of bears in Europe was much more extensive in the 
16th century than it is now. But one can hardly assume that Bruegel would have had 
time to study and draw the animal in the wild. In the 15th and 16th centuries the 
(semi-public) menagerie or zoological garden became increasingly popular in Western 
Europe - not only in (princely) courts, but also with the aristocracy in the Italian cities." 
There were also cities - such as Bern - which had public bear pits, and during annual 
fairs, or kermises, travelling entertainers with dancing bears were not uncommon. 

This drawing from the British Museum is part of the so-called ‘Lugt group’ - an 
ensemble of strongly related, mostly vertical landscapes with a forest view. These drawings 
were either by Pieter Bruegel the Elder, or copied after or inspired by now lost original 
drawings by the artist. The second remaining authentic drawing is the above-mentioned 
sheet in Brussels (see cat. no. 9 for further discussion of this group). In the years 1590-1600 
these drawings - together with related but no longer existing works all made in or around 
1554 in Rome by Pieter Bruegel - apparently were in the possession of his son Jan 
Brueghel, who shared these with fellow artists in his immediate circle, first in Rome and 
then in Antwerp. One of them was the gifted landscape artist Paul Bril, whose Landscape 
with Exotic Animals in the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts (fig. 1) is one of 
those copies - as the partly cut inscription signature ‘..uegel inven [invented this] 1554’ 
clarifies.” It demonstrates that around 1554 Pieter Bruegel developed an entirely new 
type of (forest) landscape, combining Netherlandish and Italian - mostly Venetian - 
developments in this genre. It is interesting to see that Bruegel’s influence on the devel- 
opment of the landscape in general was enormous and immediate, certainly after 
Hieronymus Cock published the Large Landscapes print series (cat. nos. 12-17) - but 
that his equally huge, but more specific, influence on the development of the forest 
landscape was much later and mostly indirect, through the works of such artists as his 
son Jan, Paul Bril and Gillis van Coninxloo.3 

Typical of Bruegel’s continuous search for new compositional structures is that at 
the same time as the London and Brussels drawings were made (c. 1554), he also drew 
the horizontal Landscape with Bears (see p. 38), now in the Národní Galerie in Prague .* 
Here Bruegel combines the vertical forest view of the ‘Lugt group’ with the horizontal 
and far more open landscape that he had developed as his trademark in the preceding 
years - compare cat. nos. I-4. The right half comes very close to the London Bears in 
a Forest, not only regarding the view of a dense forest dominated by a majestic, gnarled 
tree, but also with the addition of several capering bears - more difficult to see in this 
beautiful, but unfortunately badly damaged sheet.5 The left half, however, opens up to 
a broad view that looks more like a landscape from his home region. This demonstrates 
how Bruegel in one and the same year boldly experimented with the landscape genre, 
using and merging traditions of Northern and Italian art. Like the other drawings from 
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Fig. 1: Paul Bril, Landscape with Exotic Animals. 
c. 1590/1600. Brown ink, black chalk and white 
opaque watercolour on off-white laid paper, 335 x 
231 mm. Cambridge, MA, Harvard Art Museums, 
Fogg Museum, Gifts for Special Uses Fund, 

inv. no. 1977.4. 


the ‘Lugt group’, the London sheet attests to a crucial moment in the development of 
Bruegel as the most innovative and influential landscape artist of the 16th century. Ms 
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On this subject, see Strehlow 2001, pp. 75-82. 

The drawing - long seen as (possibly) by Jan 
Brueghel - was recently attributed with convincing 
arguments to Paul Bril by Louisa Wood Ruby (Wood 
Ruby 2012). Also see my text on this drawing in Exh. 
Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 119. 

On the development of depictions of landscape in 
the Netherlands in the ı6th century, see Sellink 
2016-2017. 


4 See Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 15 (with further litera- 


ture). 

The Prague drawing was the first composition by 
Bruegel to be used as a design for a print - in this 
case an etching made and published by Hieronymus 
Cock in 1554/55, directly after his return to Antwerp. 
For a more detailed discussion, see my contributions 
in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. nos. 
15-16, and Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 16. 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Large Alpine Landscape 


1555/50 // Inscribed bottom right ‘BRVEGHEL 
INVE[NT]. / -H- cock excudeb.’ // Etching with engrav- 
ing, 368 x 467 mm, only state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. 
no. DG 1961/1442 // Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
- New York 2001, cat. no. 35; Orenstein 2006, no. 61; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 35; Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 
2013, cat. no. 108; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 14 


This print after a lost design by Bruegel is closely related to the series of Large Landscapes 
(cat. nos. 12-17). It is slightly larger, however, and has no margin or inscription, and as a 
result the print is generally considered not to belong to this otherwise homogeneous series. 
Although it is very similar in style to the rest of the group, the conception and composition 
of this single print are bolder and more powerful, as Nadine Orenstein has rightly observed." 
One can speculate on the fact that the size of the prints in the series were already unusually 
large and thus expensive in comparison to most prints produced - and thus certainly the 
extended format of Large Alpine Landscape reflects the ambitions of Bruegel as well as 
his publisher Hieronymus Cock. 

In the absence of an inscription or a narrative element of any kind, we can only 
assume that this print was made to express the formidable power of nature. The impact 
of the scene is heightened by the fact that we do not gaze into a deep valley from a safe 
vantage point high above it. Here, in contrast to the preceding prints in the Large Landscapes 
series, we look directly at the soaring peak of a mountain before the eye is drawn down 
into the awesome abyss. In view of its similarity to the series in style and technique, the 
print should probably be dated to around 1555/56. 

The print is mainly etched, with a few engraved additions done with the burin to 
enhance certain parts - for instance, the outlines of the tree at the right and the strong 
parallel hatching in the foreground. This style and technique are distinctive of the brothers 
Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum, who also engraved the Large Landscapes. The compo- 
sition fully reflects the majestic open landscape drawings that Bruegel developed as his 
hallmark during his stay in Italy. We gaze into a valley where a river meanders its way 
towards the horizon, while to the right a cluster of trees on the top of the hill gives depth 
to the entire vista. A rider on a horse - seen from the back - stands still for one moment, 
waiting to start his descent into the valley. All characteristic Bruegelian landscape elements 
are there: trees, precipitous cliffs, cattle, peasants, herdsmen, villages, castles, churches 
and so forth. An unusual and playful addition are the mountain goats on the steep rocks 
in the right foreground. Bruegel could well have spotted them in real life, when he was 
making his way home from Italy to Antwerp through the Alps in 1554. Ms 


I See Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 35. 
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12-17 LARGE LANDSCAPES 
| 


Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 


From a series of twelve Large Landscapes 

1555/56 // Literature for the whole series: Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. nos. 49-60; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, nos. 21-34; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 
206-11; Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. nos. 107-12; 
Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. nos. 2-13 


In his biography of Pieter Bruegel that was published in 1604, the painter and biographer 
Karel van Mander tells us how impressed the young artist was by the mountains he saw 
on his way to and from Italy. ‘On his travels he drew many views from life so that it is 
said that when he was in the Alps he swallowed all those mountains and rocks which, 
upon returning home, he spat out again onto canvases and panels’! But the drawings that 
were long believed to be direct impressions of Bruegel’s journey through the mountains 
proved to be by followers (and forgers), such as Jacob and Roelandt Savery.” Unfortunately 
no sketches are known that were actually made in situ on the trip through the Alps, but 
Bruegel nevertheless managed to express his fascination with mountains on his return 
from Italy in 1554. He certainly must have returned with countless sketches and worked- 
out drawings that reflected his travels and interest in the landscapes through which he 
travelled. Only a small selection of these remains but the elaborate landscape drawings 
of the years 1552-54 that have survived testify this, even if they were not drawn in the Alps 
(compare cat. nos. I-10). 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
View of the Tiber, near Tivoli (Prospectus Tyburtinus) 


1555/56 // Inscribed at lower right ‘.h. cock excude’; in 
lower margin ‘PROSPECTVS [both ‘S’s are reversed] 
TYBVRTINVS’ // Etching with engraving (additions 
with burin), 322 x 426 mm, second state of three // 
Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/42 


Back in Antwerp in 1554, Bruegel started an intense partnership with Hieronymus 
Cock, the Antwerp publisher who made the first (landscape) etching after one of his 
designs the same year. It seems certain that Bruegel knew Cock from his years in Antwerp 
before 1552, and one can speculate that Cock - who started his career as etcher and pub- 
lisher just a few years earlier, with views of classical antiquity in Rome and its surrounding 
area — had deliberately set his young fellow townsman on the track of gathering a corpus 
of landscape drawings in Italy that could be used as designs for engravings and etchings 
to meet the strongly emerging and eager market for landscape prints.3 As a result, in 1555-56 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder produced a series of twelve large, panoramic landscapes, which 
were etched and enhanced with engraving by the brothers Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum. 
The prints were made from large copperplates - expensive to etch and to print, and thus 
underscoring the (commercial and intellectual) ambitions Cock and Bruegel must have 
had with this production. 

About these (and similar) landscapes with mountains and hills, van Mander so aptly 
remarked at the time: ‘I would [...] like to mention Bruegel, due to his well-painted and 
artful paintings and prints that look so natural; in these works he teaches us how to paint, 
as if without any trouble, as one can see the rough, rocky Alps: the deep views into stag- 
gering valleys, steep cliffs, pine trees kissing the sky, wide-open views and murmuring 
streams.’* Van Mander writes these words in his treatise on the art and essence of painting, 
in the part where he instructs young and up-and-coming painters about landscape art - for 
him, as for so many contemporaries in the second half of the 16th century, Bruegel was 
considered the landscape artist par excellence. 

Two of the twelve landscapes stand out from the rest. View of the Tiber, near Tivoli 
(cat. no. 12) recalls Bruegel’s visit to Rome and its environs, while Wooded Region (cat. 
no. 16) reflects his affinity with the Flemish, or rather Brabant, countryside, which can be 
seen in his paintings from 1560 onwards. As said, it may be assumed that Bruegel drew 
the designs for the series of prints soon after returning from Rome, using and reusing all 
the drawings that he had made in the preceding years. Two preparatory drawings still 
exist, one signed and dated 1555 (now in the Louvre), the other unsigned and not dated, 
but with the outlines indented as proof that the drawing was effectively used by the 
engraver to transfer the composition to the copperplate (fig. 1 , now in the Antwerp 
museum).5 Given the date of the Louvre drawing and the fact that these landscape prints 
were developed from the compositions of drawings dated 1553/54, it is generally assumed 
that the series was made in the years 1555/56. From 1556 onwards Cock and Bruegel 
exploited other (moral and religious) subjects in their collaboration. 

The compositional schemes of the Large Landscapes stand in line with the earlier 
landscape drawings: broad panoramic views observed from a high point of view. Bruegel 
fully exploited the various devices he had developed to draw the observer’s eye through 
the landscape to the horizon and to heighten the illusion of depth. To achieve this effect 
he introduced large trees on one side as a repoussoir, depicted rivers meandering diagonally 
from the foreground into the distance, strategically placed figures, cattle or buildings all 
over the composition and added one of his favourite ‘tricks’ to lead our eyes: figures in the 
foreground seen from the back, just a moment before they start their descent into a valley 
or go downhill to a village. It is with them that we look into the wide, open landscape. 

The majesty of nature that Bruegel captured in this series of Large Landscapes and 
the meticulous compositional unity referred to by van Mander made a deep impression 
on Bruegel’s contemporaries and influenced the development of Flemish landscape art in 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries. Although the depictions may look completely lifelike, 
the compositions were in fact conceived and carefully worked out in the studio. Moreover, 
innovative as they may be, they are firmly entrenched in the Netherlandish (Patinir) and 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Penitent Magdalene (Magdalena Poenitens) 


1555/56 // Inscribed at lower left ‘brueghel Inuen. / .h. 
cock excud’; in lower margin ‘MAGDALENA 
POENITENS’ // Etching with engraving (additions 
with burin), 322 x 424 mm, first state of two // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/44 


Italian (Titian) landscape traditions. It has also been argued recently and convincingly 
that, intellectually, Bruegel’s landscapes should be seen in the context of the growing 
(scientific) interest in the landscape as a natural phenomenon and as part of the divine 
creation.‘ This raises questions about the meaning of the inscriptions in the margins of 
the etchings, which refer to more than simply the landscape. A publisher such as Hieronymus 
Cock would have had a far bigger say than we might imagine about the compositions, 
themes and content of the designs he intended to publish as prints. He transformed 
Bruegel’s 1554 landscape drawing Landscape with Bears (see p. 38), which Cock etched 
himself, into a Landscape with the Temptation of Christ.” Another case in point is the 
already mentioned Hilly Landscape with Three Pilgrims in Antwerp (fig. 1) that, through 
the insertion of a few small details, became a Journey to Emmaus (fig. 2). In this case 
Cock added the inscription ‘EVNTES IN EMAVS’ by way of explanation and drew a faint 
halo around the head of the central figure. This subtle intervention identifies the man as 
Christ, about to reveal himself to his unsuspecting disciples, perhaps in one of the buildings 
to which they are heading. Yet the fact that the plates were consistently described as 
‘landscapes by Bruegel’ in the estate of Cock’s widow in 1600 and in later 16th-century 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hilly Landscape with 
Three Pilgrims. c. 1555. Pen and brown ink, brush and 
grey and brown ink, indented contours, 260 x 415 mm. 
Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
inv. no. T 5098. 


Fig. 2: Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum after Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder, Journey to Emmaus. 1555/56. 
Etching and engraving, 326 x 429 mm. Washington, 
National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, 

inv. no. 1980.45.220. 
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documents seems to suggest that, even at the time, the religious connotations were of only 
secondary importance.® 
Konrad Oberhuber’s well-founded case for an attribution of the prints to the brothers 

Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum has never been challenged.’ The prints were etched and 
the lines subsequently cut deeper and accentuated with the burin, mainly to sharpen the 
contours. Hatching served to heighten the tones and strengthen the contrast between light 
and dark. A problem yet to be solved is the fact that two of the prints -not included in 
the current catalogue - differ in several respects from the rest of the series, raising doubts 
as to whether they were actually based on designs by Bruegel.” It is not the etching tech- 
nique that is different, but the compositions and draughtsmanship. For one thing, the 
figures in these two sheets are not as competently drawn, while the treatment of the 
landscape is more fragmented and not among the best in the series - compare, for instance, 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt. Yet whether this argues against the attribution to Bruegel 
is not very likely - the indeed somewhat awkward and stiff figures might, in fact, have 
been added by the van Doetecum brothers at the request of Cock. As far as we know, the 
series has always been regarded as a single entity right from the start and has also been 
published as the work of Bruegel. Moreover, the young artist built his reputation as a 
landscape draughtsman and print designer on this series, which, for the publisher Cock, 
would probably have entailed some risk. Cock would have had no reason to attach Bruegel’s 
name to designs by anyone else and certainly would have had no commercial benefit from 
such a step. With this in mind, though with some reservation, the attribution of both 
designs can be maintained for now. Ms 
ı Van Mander 1604, fol. 233r; English translation from 4 English translation after van Mander 1604, Den Grondt 

Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. I9I. [...], fol. 36r. For the original quotation see contribution 
2 See Mielke 1996, nos. A 1-42; on these groups also by Manfred Sellink in the e-book, note 2. 

see Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 5 Both these drawings are in a precarious condition 

York 2001, cat. nos. 120-25, Nadine Orenstein and and therefore could not be included in the current 

Michiel Plomp in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York exhibition; see Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 21-22. 


2001, cat. nos. 126-29, and Manfred Sellink in Exh. 6 See, for instance, Biittner 2000. 
Cat. Dresden 2016-2017, cat. nos. 56-57. 7 See Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 15-16. 


3 For Cock and the development of the market for 8 See Nadine Orenstein 2006, nos. 49-60 (with further 
landscape prints, see Sellink 2013. For more general literature). 
development of the landscape genre in Antwerp in 9 Oberhuber 1981. 
the 16th century, see Sellink 2016-2017. Io See Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 


York 2001, cat. nos. 33-34; Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 64. 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Belgian Wagon (Plaustrum Belgicum) 


1555/56 // Inscribed at lower right ‘BRVEGHEL 
INVE[NT] / .H.cock excude.’; in lower margin 
‘PLAVSTRVM BELGICVWM’ // Etching with engraving 
(additions with burin), 320 x 425 mm, second state of 
two // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/48 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Rustic Solicitude (Solicitudo Rustica) 


1555/56 // Inscribed at bottom centre ‘brueghel Inue[nt] 
/ .H. cock excu.’; in lower margin ‘SOLICITVDO 
RVSTICA’ // Etching with engraving (additions with 
burin), 324 x 429 mm, first state of two // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/49 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Wooded Region (Pagus Nemorosus) 


1555/56 // Inscribed at bottom left ‘brueghel inue[nt]’; 
somewhat further right ‘h. cock exct.’; in lower margin 
‘PAGVS NEMOROSVS’ // Etching with engraving 
(additions with burin), 320 x 425 mm, first state of two 
// Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/56 
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Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum 
after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Soldiers at Rest (Milites Requiescentes) 


1555/56 // Inscribed at bottom left ‘bruegel inu[ent]’; at 
bottom right ‘h. cock exct’; in lower margin ‘MILITES 
REQVIESCENTES’ // Etching with engraving (addi- 
tions with burin), 321 x 424 mm, only state // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/58 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 

View of the Ripa Grande in Rome Chatsworth, The Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement, 
inv. no. 841 // Provenance: Probably acquired c. 1723 

c. 1555/56 // Signed at lower left ‘bruegel’, possibly later by the second Duke of Devonshire // Literature: Mielke 

by the artist; inscribed at upper centre ‘a rypa’ // Pen 1996, p. 11 and no. 14; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 

and red-brown and dark brown ink, 207 x 283 mm // 2001, cat. no. 8; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 12 


Few would expect that this quiet cityscape with some Renaissance-type buildings over- 
looking a calm river is, in fact, a view of the principal river port of Rome, once the largest 
and the most dynamic metropolis in the then known world. The city had not only dwindled 
enormously in size and importance since late antiquity, but had again suffered badly after 
the Sack of Rome in 1527 - from which it was slowly recovering when Bruegel was there 
around 1553-54. Despite the lure of the remnants of classical culture and the fact that 
Rome was the seat of the Holy See, Bruegel saw a more or less deserted city with limited 
economic activities - a stark contrast with the booming mercantile cities such as Antwerp 
that he knew so well in the Low Countries and equally prosperous cities that he must 
have visited in the north of Italy. 

Here one sees the Ripa Grande (the ‘great’ embankment) from the southeast bank of 
the Tiber. This was the place where ships would harbour, coming downstream from the 
north of the Italian Peninsula or coming upstream, through the silted river, from the sea 
harbour Fiumicino to the east. Seated on the opposite riverbank, one sees a mere handful 
of anchored ships with some bits and pieces of cargo lying on the shore. There are a few 
signs of human activity - some people moving along a path next to the Tiber, others 
climbing up the tall and steep stairs to enter what was known as the Dogana Vecchia, or 
the old customs wharf. Further to the back, the tower of Santa Maria della Torre rises. 
All these buildings have since disappeared, the last remains of the old river harbour having 
been demolished in the late 19th and early 2oth centuries. The southern bank adds to the 
near pastoral atmosphere of the composition: two small boats gently rowing on the current, 
a traveller bending down towards the water, while his mule drinks. 

Since 1911 the View of the Ripa Grande was alternately attributed to Pieter Bruegel 
and to his son Jan Brueghel - whom we know to have been in Rome as well and whose 
precise manner of drawing certainly has similarities with the Devonshire sheet. Since the 
groundbreaking Berlin exhibition of drawings by Bruegel and his circle in 1975, the drawing 
has been securely placed in the oeuvre of the father, an attribution that has not been 
contested since.t The precise technique has similarities with several drawings - such as 
large parts of the Washington Landscape with Saint Jerome (cat. no. 2). The use of different 
types of ink in the same sheet - here the sepia ink used to draw the ships and the buildings 
in the background, while a darker, more brown ink is used in the foreground - is found 
in a number of drawings: in a very similar manner, for instance, in the Rest on the Flight 
to Egypt (fig. 1) in Berlin.” The inscription ‘a rypa’ - identifying the location as the Ripa 
Grande - matches autograph handwriting by Bruegel, such as in the drawing The Alchemist 
(p. 92). The signature is more problematic - it matches the Bruegel signature in drawings 
up to 1558 and seems authentic, but the spelling ‘bruegel’ without the ‘h’ is only seen in 
drawings from 1559 onwards, and then mostly in roman letters. 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Rest on the Flight to 
Egypt. c. 1555/56. Pen and brown and sepia ink, 

203 x 282 mm. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. no. KdZ 5730. 


Until very recently the drawing was unanimously dated 1553 - the year that we know 
the artist was indeed in Rome - and was generally considered to have been made on the 
spot. Nadine Orenstein suggested that the use of different types of ink might be explained 
by the drawing having been made in two phases - the precise topographical part in red- 
brown ink was done on the spot, while the more general view of the bank in the foreground 
in brown ink was added later to turn the study into a more finished work of art.5 Recently, 
however, I proposed dating the drawing to c. 1556, a few years later, when Bruegel was 
back in Antwerp - with, as a consequence, the suggestion that the drawing was not made 
in situ, not even made during his stay in Italy, but based on sketches and drawings that 
he had made in Rome.t We know that Bruegel did indeed use and reuse (now lost) topo- 
graphical drawings made in Italy years later when he was back in Antwerp: compare, for 
instance, his View of the Tiber, near Tivoli (cat. no. 12) and the Naval Battle in the Strait 
of Messina (cat. no. 53). Exactly the very precise technique and the subtle use of different 
inks plead against the idea that the drawing was made on the spot. The very few in situ 
drawings by Bruegel are, indeed, very different in technique and compositional approach: 
compare, for instance, the Riverscape with Boats and a Fisherman on the Bank from 1556 


in the Louvre (fig. 2).5 Like the aforementioned Berlin Rest on the Flight to Egypt, it seems 
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Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Riverscape with 
Boats and a Fisherman on the Bank. 1556. Pen and 
brown ink, 150 x 266 mm. Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
Département des Arts graphiques, inv. no. 19.757. 


more probable that the exquisite View of the Ripa Grande in Rome was made around 


1555/56, when Bruegel was actively using, reusing and reworking landscape drawings from 
his Italian sojourn to prepare the designs for the Large Landscapes print series. Was this 
drawing perhaps part of the artistic process that led to this monumental series? The View 
of the Tiber, near Tivoli demonstrates that topographical views of Rome and its surroundings 
were considered to be potential subjects from the very start. Ms 
ı See Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 4 For more elaborate arguments for redating this 
York 2001, p. 97. drawing, in the context of a more structural revision 
2 For the Rest on the Flight to Egypt, see Sellink (2007) of dates of Bruegel drawings, see Sellink 2013, pp. 
2011, no. 36 (with further literature). 302-3. 


3 See Nadine Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 5 For this drawing, see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 39 (with 
York 2001, p. 97. further literature). 
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[NOT IN THE EXHIBITION] 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Adoration of the Magi 


c. 1556 // Tiichlein, 121.5 x 168 cm // Brussels, Musées 
royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke Musea 
voor Schone Kunsten van Belgié, inv. no. 3929 // 


Provenance: acquired at the sale of the estate of Edouard 
Fétis, Brussels, Galerie J. et A. Le Roy, 8-12.11.1909, no. 10; 
gift of the Société Les amis des Musées royaux // 
Literature: Marlier 1969, pp. 315-25; Philippot et al. 1969; 
Roberts-Jones 1997, pp. 62-65; Marijnissen et al. 2003, 
pp. 376-77; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. X 2 


In the Bible, the Adoration of the Magi is mentioned only in the Gospel according to 
Matthew (2:1-12). A star appeared to three wise men from the East, leading them to the 
birthplace of the King of the Jews in Bethlehem. ‘And when they were come into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down and worshipped him: and 
when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts: gold, and frankin- 
cense, and myrrh.’ (Matthew 2:11) The extra-biblical narrative transforms the pagan magi 
into the kings Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar from India, Persia and Arabia. The mighty 
of the Earth were the first after the shepherds to do honour to the Redeemer. Associated 
with the continents that were known at the time (Europe, Asia and Africa) and depicted 
at various ages, the kings are intended to represent the whole of humanity. 

The Adoration of the Magi poses a great many questions in terms of its attribution, 
dating and the creative process involved in the specific technique of Tiichlein painting 
(painted in distemper, a glue-based paint on linen). The particularly dense composition 
in bird’s-eye perspective in which a throng of followers accompanies the kings from the 
town gates of Bethlehem to Christ’s birthplace is in keeping with late medieval tradition. 
The majority of scholars identify it as an early work by Bruegel' influenced on the one 
hand by Jheronimus Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi Triptych (fig. 1)? and on the other by 
a composition by one of Raphael’s assistants that served as the basis for tapestries woven 
in Brussels around 1520-31 and was disseminated in the form of an engraving published 


by Hieronymus Cock‘ - two very different sources of inspiration, one from the Netherlandish 


tradition, the other from the Italian school. 

With its crumbling cob walls and thatched roof displaying several very picturesquely 
rendered portions of damage, the ramshackle stable is inspired by Bosch’s Adoration of 
the Magi. The motif of the earthen pitcher hanging from the fork of the tree is also bor- 
rowed from Bosch, as is the figural type of the tall dark-skinned king. By contrast, the 
latter’s servant, the poses of the onlookers surging forward towards Christ’s birthplace, 
and the exotic touches of the elephants and camels are influenced by the composition of 
Raphael’s follower. Max Friedlander has noted the affinity of the Tiichlein with the aesthetic 
of tapestries, as displayed in the staggered presentation of the figures with no marked 
indication of pictorial depth. In the left foreground a group of armed guards strikes the 
eye, their helmets, arms and shields rendered in varied detail: a menacing presence® that 
becomes dominant in the London Adoration of the Magi (cat. no. 66), as does the dull 
impassivity of the crowd, who fail to grasp the momentousness of what is taking place. 
As so often, Bruegel, consummate stage director that he was, here anticipates the moment 
that is to follow immediately after this event: the threat to the infant’s life from Herod. 
‘And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and 


Fig. 1: Jheronimus Bosch, The Adoration of the Magi 
Triptych. Detail of the central panel, c. 1490-1500. 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Poo2048. 


be thou there until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.’ 
(Matthew 2:13) 

The attribution of the large-scale Tüchlein is still a matter of debate, although the 
doubts seem to arise above all from the fragile work’s poor state of preservation. The 
results of the restoration undertaken in 1969 confirmed attribution to Bruegel,’ for in the 
well-preserved portions® the painting is of superb quality, as exemplified particularly in 
the nuanced facial expressions, the inventiveness of the richly ornamented clothing and 
the rendering of the animals (for example, the white horse and the braying donkey). 

The origins of Tüchlein painting, the fascination of which lies in its gossamer-thin 
supports and its particularly appealing aesthetic qualities, go back to the 13th century, and 
it can be found above all in the Southern Netherlands until around 1570.2 However, the 
technique” was also widespread in Italy and Germany and was used for almost all genres, 
including history painting, portraiture, landscape and architectural pieces." Nonetheless, 
only a very small number of these paintings has survived into the 21st century.” Three 
undisputed Tüchlein by Bruegel have been preserved: The Misanthrope and The Parable 
of the Blind (both dated 1568, Naples, Capodimonte; fig. 3 and pp. 292-93), together with 
the particularly large-format painting The Wine of St Martin’s Day (1566/67, Madrid, 
Prado) rediscovered in 2010.5 The Adoration of the Magi should be regarded as the fourth 
painting in this group. Historical inventory entries attest to further Tüchlein paintings by 
Bruegel, which have, however, been lost. In any case, Bruegel, who according to Fritz 
Grossmann may have been introduced to Tüchlein painting by his mother-in-law Mayken 
Verhulst,“ is one of the last masters to have used this technique. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that the Tüchlein still extant today are predominantly 
found in southern Italy and Spain, since the dry climate in these regions is more conducive 
to their preservation. As far back as the early 17th century Karel van Mander had pointed 
out the deleterious effects of the northern climate on such paintings. Erroneous assump- 
tions adhere to this hitherto still under-researched medium: for example, that they were 
cheaper works that could be quickly painted and easily transported.” In fact, this technique 
demanded the highest standards of the artist: because the pigment dries in a very short 
time the painting does indeed have to be executed rapidly and allows no latitude for 
corrections. Its characteristic pale and matt aesthetic derives from the fact that the colours 
contain little binder and the paintings are not varnished. The linen support is not primed, 
thus absorbing the paint, and is deployed by the artist as a base tone of the composition.” 
The transparency effects that are otherwise common in Netherlandish painting cannot be 
achieved in this technique. The black frame” served to aid the stretching of the work while 
it was being painted and was sometimes subsequently used for presentation purposes. 
Regarding the Tiichlein creative process, Albert Philippot notes that there is a fundamental 
difference from panel painting, since both underdrawing and painting are carried out in 
a very similar medium of distemper.” Particularly fascinating are the close parallels, pointed 
out by Grossmann, between the technical execution of Tiichlein painting and Bruegel’s 
graphic oeuvre (see figs 2 and 3). The brushwork, in particular the modelling achieved by 
means of hatching, together with the inclusion of the support as the base tone for the 
composition, were used to similar effect by the artist in both his drawings and in his 
Tüchlein paintings.” 

Numerous copies and versions of the Adoration of the Magi that were made in the 
immediate circle of Pieter Brueghel the Younger attest to the great popularity of this early 
composition by Pieter Bruegel the Elder.” 

Because of their extreme fragility, Bruegel’s Tiichlein paintings in Naples and Madrid 
were not able to travel to Vienna for the current exhibition. It would have been especially 
gratifying to have presented the Tüchlein painting of the Adoration of the Magi from 
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Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Painter and the 
Connoisseur, detail. c. 1566. Pen and brown ink, 255 
x 215 mm. Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. 7500. 


Fig. 3: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Parable of the 
Blind, detail. 1568. Tiichlein, 86 x 154 cm. Naples, 
Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte, inv. no. 84.490. 


Brussels - in order to consider a fundamental, still too-little known facet of Bruegel’s 
oeuvre and discuss its particular aesthetic and technical qualities. Unfortunately, the 
Brussels Tiichlein also proved too fragile to ship to Vienna. We thus decided to publish 
this work, although not in the exhibition, as the only one in this medium, not least in 
order to spur a reconsideration of the attribution to Bruegel. sp 

ı Proposals for dating vary between 1555 and 1563 10 Thanks are due to Astrid Hobill (Queen’s University, 


according to interpretation. Fritz Grossmann’s sug- Kingston, Ontario, Canada), who on the initiative 
gestion of around 1556 seems convincing (Grossmann of Elke Oberthaler compiled an overview on the 


1961, p. 139). current state of research for the research project on 
2 Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi is among those works which the technical remarks included here are based. 

that Bruegel is highly likely to have seen in Antwerp, ıı Eger 2009, pp. 66-67. 

since it was present there in the collection of Peeter ı2 Helene Verougstraete-Marcq and Roger Van Schoute 


estimate the number of still extant Tüchlein from 
the period 1400-1530 to be 95. Although works from 
after 1530 have not yet been catalogued, their 
3 Grossmann 1961, pp. 135-43. number is assessed as low. Verougstraete-Marcq - 
4 Ibid., p. 139: ‘So folgt Bruegels Anbetung der Könige Van Schoute 1989, p. 55. 
in Brüssel, wohl um 1556 zu datieren, wenn nicht 13 Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 164, 165 and Sı. 
sogar etwas früher, in der Gesamtanordnung der 14 Grossmann 1973, p. 14: ‘Finally one has to ask oneself 
großen Figurenmenge, die sich um die zentrale whether a particular branch of Bruegel’s art, the 
Hütte drängt, dem Wandteppich desselben Themas, paintings in watercolour or rather in a kind of 
der nach dem Entwurf der römischen Raffaelschule tempera, was not inspired by Coecke’s wife who, 
als Teil der sogenannten zweiten Vatikanserie, die hailing from Malines [Mechelen], where this kind 
für die Sala di Consistorio bestimmt, 1520-1531 in of painting was particularly popular, practised it 
Brüssel gewirkt worden war.’ (‘Thus, in the overall herself and, as we know from van Mander, instructed 
disposition of the large mass of figures crowding her grandson Jan Brueghel in it.’ 
round the central hovel, Bruegel’s Adoration of the 15 Wolfthal 1989, p. 34. 
Magi in Brussels, probably dating to 1556, if not 16 This is contradicted for example by the valuation 
somewhat earlier, follows the tapestry of the same of the painting The Wine of St Martin’s Day in the 
subject that was woven in Brussels in 1520-1531 after Spanish collection of Duke Luis Jesüs Fernändez 
the cartoon of the School of Raphael in Rome as de Cördoba y Salabert at 8,000 reales, c. 1711. By 
part ofthe so-called second Vatican series intended comparison, Veläzquez’s The Spinners/Fable of 


Scheyfve and Agneese de Gramme during his life- 
time, before it was sent to the Escorial in 1574 on 
the orders of Philip II. 


for the Sala di Consistorio.’ Ibid., note 14: ‘ [...] Eine Arachne in the same collection was estimated at 
direkte Bestätigung unserer Annahme von Bruegels only 3,000 reales. Silva Maroto - Sellink 201, p. 
Vertrautheit mit der Anbetung der Vatikanserie 786, note 14. 

bietet der Umstand, daß Hieronymus Cock, Bruegels 17 Philippot et al. 1969, p. 6. 

Verleger, einen, übrigens recht schwachen, Stich 18 ‘The type of support, the black edging that frames the 


nach dieser Komposition herausgab. ’ (‘[...] Direct 
confirmation of our assumption of Bruegel’s famil- 
iarity with the Adoration of the Vatican series is was practised during this period by Mayken Verhulst 
provided by the circumstance that Hieronymus in Mechelen among others.’ Roberts-Jones 1997, p. 62. 
Cock, Bruegel’s publisher, released an - incidentally 19 Philippot et al. 1969, p. 6: ‘Aucun véritable dessin 
very weak - engraving after this composition.’ sous-jascent de mise en place ne se distingue de la 
5 Marlier 1969, p. 318. peinture. C’est-a-dire que contrairement à la peinture 
6 The overtly menacing atmosphere in Bruegel’s sur panneau, oü Bruegel exécute son dessin a la 
Adoration of the Magi in London is already hinted pierre noire et sa peinture à l’huile, ici dessin et 
at in Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi in the Prado peinture sont exécutés suivant une méme technique 
(on this see cat. no. 66). - la détrempe - et le passage de Pun a Pautre se fait 
7 Philippot et al. 1969. In his catalogue (Cat. London progressivement.’ (‘No real underlying drawing can 
2014, p. 180), Lorne Campbell, among others, clas- be distinguished from the painting. That is to say, 
sifies the painting as the work of an imitator of unlike the case for panels, on which Bruegel did his 
Bruegel: ‘may be best qualified as the work of a drawing with pencil and his painting in oils, here 
clever imitator and pasticheur of Bruegel’. the drawing and the painting are done using the 
8 Philippot et al. 1969, p. 10: ‘L’examen attentif de la same technique - namely, distemper - and the tran- 
couche picturale permet de dire que si le tableau sition from one to the other is gradual.’) 
est usé dans son ensemble, il est moins qu’il ne le 20 Ibid., p. 10: ‘D’une facon générale, la toile est visible 
paraît dans certaines parties [...].’ (‘Close inspection en de nombreux endroits, sans que ce soit le résul- 
of the paint layer indicates that if the picture as a tat de l’usure. Elle sert de ton moyen [...].’ (‘Generally 
whole is worn, in certain parts it is less worn than speaking, the cloth is visible at many points, but 
it appears [...].’) without this being the result of wear. The cloth 
9 Verougstraete 2015, p. 73. For example, Frans Floris, serves as a middle tone [...].’) 
Quentin Massys, Albrecht Diirer and Dieric Bouts 21 See, among others, Allart 2001-2002, p. 53; Roberts- 
also painted Tüchlein. Jones 1997, p. 62; Ertz 1998-2000, pp. 306-20. 


subject, recall the tapestry weavers’ art and may be 
drawn from a technique of distemper painting that 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Temptation of Saint Anthony 


c. 1556 // Inscribed at lower left ‘Brueggel 1556’ in a 
different hand // Pen and brush and brown and grey- 
brown ink, 215 (right) / 216 (left) x 326 mm! // Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford, bequeathed 
by Francis Douce, 1834, inv. no. P.I.30 // Provenance: 
Francis Douce; 1834 gift to Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
1863 transferred to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford // 
Literature: Tolnay 1952, pp. 19 and 66, no. 46; Exh. Cat. 
Berlin 1975, cat. no. 62; Marijnissen et al. 1988, pp. 82-83; 
Mielke 1996, no. 30; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2001, cat. no. 36; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 40; Silver 2011, 


PP. 139-41 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Temptation of Saint Anthony 


1556 // Inscribed at lower left ‘Cock - excud - 1556’; in 
margin ‘MVLTZE TRIBVLATIONES IVSTORVM, DE 
OMNIBVS IIS LIBERABIT EOS DOMINVS - PSAL 
- 33. [Many are the tribulations of the just, but out of 
them all will the Lord deliver them’] (Psalm 33:20 in 
the Vulgate; Psalm 34:19 in later translations) // 
Engraving, 245 * 325 mm, only state // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/96 // Literature: Orenstein 
2006, no. 10 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 41; Silver 2011, pp. 139-41; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, 
cat. no. 19 


MVLTE TRIBVLATIONES LVS TORVM,, DE 


 OMNIBVS IIS LIBERABIT EOS DOMINVS- PSAL: 33: 


In front of the hollow of a dead tree kneels Saint Anthony, identified by his traditional 
attributes: the tau cross (a ‘T’-shaped cross) and the pig (details, figs 1-2). The hermit 
appears to be looking down at the book in front of him, leaning on a staff with his left 
hand and making a blessing gesture with his right. His back is turned against a landscape 
filled with devilish creatures who are trying, in vain, to break his devout meditations. A 
body of water runs through the landscape, and widens in the left background. On the 
right shore are a farmhouse, a tower under construction and a large church that is appar- 
ently on fire. But the composition is dominated by the large, floating head. Smoke billows 
from its stern-like mouth, where one figure seems to be tending the fire and another is 
bailing out water that is streaming in through the ear, which is big enough to have a small 
boat pass through it. The bandaged head cannot see properly: its proper left eye is being 
attacked by a bird-like monster, and a stick with a fire pot is driven through the stained- 
glass window that serves as the tearing right eye. Its glasses are pathetically small, and 
only serve as a nose ring. On top of the head rests a big fish, its tail resting in the branches 
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Fig. 1: Cat. no. 19, detail. 


Fig. 2: Cat. no. 20, detail. 


Fig. 3: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Dulle Griet / 
Mad Meg, detail. (cat. no. 61). 


Fig. 4: Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Gluttony (Gula), detail. (cat. no. 29). 


of a tree that is apparently growing from the head. The fish, like the head, is hollow, and 


two men are throwing out a third figure, upside down, through a large hole on its side. 

The Oxford sheet shows a strong dependency on the imagery of Jheronimus Bosch (c. 
1450-1516). Bosch’s nightmarish visions were further popularized and distributed by his many 
followers, several of whom are believed to have been active in Antwerp in the decades after 
Bosch’s death. The Temptation of Saint Anthony and the Vision of Tondal were topics often 
depicted in this Bosch revival, since they allowed for the ample use of Boschian creatures. 
The floating head with its open mouth seems to be a variation on the theme of the Vision 
of Tondal, and Bruegel would later use a comparable head in his painting of the Dulle Griet 
(cat. no. 61), where its right eye is also covered by stained glass (fig. 3). The same motif is 
used in the human-faced windmill in the background of Gluttony (Gula) (cat. no. 29), from 
the series The Seven Capital Sins (fig. 4). In the works by followers, Bosch’s original figures 
would typically lose pictorial intensity and coherence, and the imagery would evolve in 
developing monster figures of an almost genre-like type. Although the execution of Bruegel’s 
drawing is of a very high quality, his figures and figure groups do display some of the char- 
acteristics of the works by earlier followers. However, just as with Bosch, it is virtually 
impossible to describe adequately all the fantastical objects, figures, animals, plants and 
monsters depicted in this sheet, and it is just as difficult to provide a single, coherent icono- 
graphic reading of the composition. 

The earliest descriptions of the life of Saint Anthony Abbot date back as far as the 
4th and 5th centuries, when Athanasius of Alexandria wrote his Vita Sancti Antonii and 
John Cassian authored his Collationes patrum in scetica eremo. Later hagiographies used 
these early sources extensively, such as the Vitae sanctorum patrum (6th century) and the 
Legenda Aurea (13th century). These texts were both translated into Middle Dutch in the 
15th century, as the Vader boeck and the Passionael, respectively? Bruegel’s Temptation 
of Saint Anthony has also been linked to German literary sources, but this interpretation 
has not received much support.3 Bruegel could have easily produced his sheet without 
literary sources, since he had ample pictorial material that could serve as inspiration.‘ It 
is not known whether Bruegel made the work at the instigation of his publisher or if he 
did so on his own initiative, as a tribute to Bosch. Several other designs for Bosch-inspired 
engravings were to follow, prints through which Bruegel would earn his lasting reputation 
as the ‘second Bosch’5 Although the drawing was signed and dated by a later hand, and 
Bruegel’s name is not mentioned as ‘inventor’ on the print, the attribution of the Oxford 
sheet to Bruegel is generally accepted in modern scholarship. Van der Heyden’s authorship 
of the engraving (cat. no. 20) is also uncontested. 

As is indicated by Bruegel’s careful hatching and cross-hatching in pen and with the 
brush, the drawing was produced with the production of an engraving in mind (figs 1-2). 
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Fig. 5: Bottom edge of the drawing (cat. no. 19) The print is dated ‘1556’, which makes the Oxford drawing Bruegel’s earliest surviving 
superimposed over the engraving’s bottom edge 
(cat. no. 20). 


sheet that was specifically created as a design for a print. But the sheet itself was clearly 
not used by van der Heyden in the engraving process, since the composition was not 
reversed, and the contours of the drawing are not indented. This was common for the 
production of prints in Antwerp during this period, and is evident in Bruegel’s design 
drawings for his series of The Seven Capital Sins and The Seven Virtues. The drawing and 
the print also differ quite significantly in height and close observation of the sheet indicates 
that the top and bottom edges were indeed slightly cropped as suggested earlier by Hans 
Mielke.° Manfred Sellink and Nadine Orenstein, on the other hand, proposed that the 
drawing was smaller than the image of the print, since, even when cropped, it should still 
show traces of the open purse, the knife and the chicks from the walking bird on its bottom 
edge.’ An overlay in scale of the drawing and the print supports this notion (fig. 5). An 
Van Camp suggests that the Oxford sheet served as a study, and that Bruegel made a 
second, slightly larger drawing in reversed orientation, now lost.’ RS 


ı With thanks to An Van Camp, Christopher Brown 
Curator of Northern European Art, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 

2 See Ilsink et al. 2016, pp. 147 and 159 (notes 11-14), 
with further literature. 

3 De Tolnay 1952, p. 66, no. 46. 

4 For paintings of the Temptation of Saint Anthony 
and the Vision of Tondal by followers of Bosch, see 
Unverfehrt 1980. See also the more comprehensive 
listings in de Vrij 2012. 

5 See the essay by Ron Spronk in the e-book, under 
‘Bruegel as the Second Bosch’. 
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6 With thanks to An Van Camp. An overlay in scale 
of Bruegel’s drawing of The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony with the print by Pieter van der Heyden 
indicates that the image on the print is larger by 
c. 11-17 mm at the bottom, c. 4-10 mm at the top, 
c. 2-6 mm at the left and c. 1-2 mm at the right edge. 

7 Exh. Cat. New York - Rotterdam 2001, pp. 137-38. 

8 Personal email communication, 18 October 2017. It 
cannot be excluded that somebody else in 
Hieronymus Cock’s workshop drew such a second 
sheet. 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Big Fish Eat Little Fish 


1557 // Inscribed at lower left ‘Hieronijmus Bos / inu- 
entor’; ‘PAME’ [in monogram]; lower right ‘COCK - 
EXCV - 1557 -’; lower centre ‘ECCE’ [‘behold’]; in margin 
‘GRANDIBVS EXIGVI SVNT PISCES PISCIBVS 
ESCA - / Siet sone dit hebbe ick zeer langhe gheweten, 
dat die groote vissen de cleijne eten’ [‘Little fish are the 
food of big fish / Look son, I have known for very long 
that the big fishes eat the small’] // Engraving, 230 x 
296 mm, first state of four // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. 
DG 1955/116 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 31 (with 
earlier literature); Ilsink 2009, pp. 216ff; Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 43; Silver 2011, pp. 84-86; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 
2014, cat. no. 21 
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SCIBVS ESCA 
cle yr efen Sas 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Proverbs, detail. 
1559. Panel, 117.5 x 163.5 cm. Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 1720. 


A giant fish lies on the shore of a large body of water. Its bulging gut is cut open by aman 
who seems minute in comparison, and is further dwarfed by his oversized knife. Out of 
the fish’s belly and mouth tumble numerous smaller fish, many of which, in turn, are eating 
even smaller fish. The theme of ‘big fish eat little fish’ (or the rich and powerful will always 
better their position at the expense of the less fortunate) is repeated in variations in other 
details as well. The well-known proverb is depicted as a father’s lesson to his young son, 
in the foreground, they apparently having just returned to shore from a fishing trip. The 
proverb is inscribed in Latin in the print’s margin, with the words from the father added 
in Dutch. Bruegel would also include the motif in his painting of The Proverbs (fig. 1). 
Attempts to interpret the print as disguised support for the Dutch Revolt or linked to other 
political events have not met with much approval.' 

Van der Heyden’s engraving was copied after apen and brush drawing that Bruegel 
specifically made for that purpose, now in the Albertina, of which the relatively bold 
contours are indeed indented. Bruegel helped the engraver with his careful modelling, in 
which variations in light and dark are prepared with stipples and dashes and parallel 
hatched lines, and with overlapping webs of cross-hatching for the deeper shadows, all 
features that could be cut into the copperplate with the burin. The letters ‘PAME’ in 
monogram refer to a Latinized version of the name Pieter van der Heyden.’ 

Just as for The Temptation of Saint Anthony (cat. nos. 19-20) and The Seven Capital 
Sins (cat. nos. 23-30), Bruegel intensively used Boschian imagery in Big Fish Eat Little 
Fish. Jheronimus Bosch had used this motif repeatedly himself, in different variations and 
scales (fig. 2 b, c and d), and his fish-like monster with human legs (fig. 2 a) also compares 
well with the creature in the left background of the print.s Curiously, although Bruegel 
had signed his drawing with his own name, it is Bosch who appears as ‘inuentor’ on the 
print. It has often been argued that Hieronymus Cock, who published the print, added 
the inscription on commercial grounds, since Bosch was much better known at the time 
than Bruegel. However, it has been suggested recently that the situation might have been 
more nuanced, and could be explained in the context of the culture of reverence and 
competition that surrounded Bosch’s legacy.‘ In this light, naming Bosch as inventor might 
have happened on the initiative of Bruegel himself, who, within his own lifetime, and as 
far away as Italy, would be revered as the ‘Second Bosch’ rs 


I 
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These readings were triggered by inscriptions that 
were added to the fourth state of van der Heyden’s 
engraving, and to the second state of the engraved 
copy by Hendrick Hondius; see Orenstein 2006, pp. 
68-69. For a synopsis of these interpretations, see 
Exh. Cat. Brussels 1969, pp. 60-61. 

Among the many known variations of Pieter van 
der Heyden’s name is Petrus A Merica; see https:// 
rkd.nl/nl/explore/artists/38237 (consulted 19.11.2017). 


The Latin word for heyde (heide in modern Dutch 
or ‘heather’ in English) is erica or myrica. 

See Ilsink 2009, pp. 227 and 230, note 587. Bruegel 
might have seen the Garden of Earthly Delights in 
Brussels and The Adoration of the Magi in Antwerp; 
see p. 289, note 9. 

Ilsink 2009, pp. 216ff. 

See the essay by Ron Spronk in the e-book, under 
‘Bruegel as the Second Bosch’. 


Fig. 2 a-d: Details from four paintings 

by Jheronimus Bosch: 

2 a: The Haywain Triptych (central panel, 

centre right), Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, 
inv. no. Poo2052. 

2 b: The Temptation of Saint Anthony (left wing, 
top left). Lisbon, Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, 
inv. no. 1498 Pint. 

2 c: The Garden of Earthly Delights (central panel, 
centre right). Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, 
inv. no. Poo2823 


2 d: Adoration of the Magi (central panel, lower left), 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Poo2048. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The drunk cast into the pigsty 


1557 // Signature ‘BRVEG[...]M.D.LVIP [‘VE’ in liga- 
ture] visible only with IRR and microscope // Panel, 
tondo, diameter 20 cm // Private Collection // Prove- 
nance: probably Chevalier Jean-Charles van der Renne 
de Daelenbroeck (1769-1827), chateau de Daelenbroeck, 
Herkenbosch; by inheritance to Cécile van der Renne 
de Daelenbroeck (1878-1949), since 1902 married to 
Chevalier Stanislas van Outryve d’Ydewalle (1871-1959); 
the panel is listed in the inventory of St André lez 
Bruges; 10.7.2002 sale Christie’s London, lot 37 // 
Literature: Verougstraete - Van Schoute 2000; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 62; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, pp. 
207-8, cat. no. 61 


It is rare for an entirely new work to be assigned to an artist of Bruegel’s stature, especially 
one whose extant (painted and drawn) oeuvre is so small. It is therefore surprising that 
the attribution of this tondo to the master has received so little attention from scholars 
since its discovery. The work surfaced at the very end of the last century from a little-known 
family collection near Bruges, was then attributed and published as Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder by the Belgian scholars Héléne Verougstraete and Roger Van Schoute in 2000, shown 
to the public at the National Gallery in London in the next year, only to disappear from 
sight after the sale at Christie’s in London in 2002. Since then it has been in the same 
private collection, only to be shown recently in the Rotterdam exhibition ‘From Bosch to 
Bruegel - Uncovering Daily Life’ Despite the detailed argument presented by Van Schoute 
and Verougstraete there remained among Bruegel scholars - including myself, I have to 
admit - reservations about its authenticity. Besides several problems with the panel’s 
condition and that the panel was not easily accessible for research, it is in fact one of the 
two earliest paintings attributed to Pieter Bruegel, though undeniably not of the same 
standard as his well-known, later masterpieces. In the summer of 2007 I was able to 
examine the tondo extensively in the very last stage of preparing the catalogue raisonné 
- and this entirely convinced me of the authenticity of the attribution. 

In their exhaustive technical report and analysis Verougstraete and Van Schoute 
supported their attribution by the discovery of a now barely legible signature and date on 
the pigs’ trough at the lower left. Partly abraded, the signature is only sufficiently visible 
with the help of infrared reflectography (IRR) and microscope, but concurs with his sig- 
nature on drawings and paintings from 1557 onwards.’ In judging the painting it should 
also be borne in mind that some areas, such as the four faces in the background, have 
been marred by later overpaintings that are not of the highest quality. Furthermore, the 
painting is very similar in style, technique, theme and method of execution to Bruegel’s 
Twelve Proverbs (fig. 1), the panel in the Museum Mayer van den Bergh in Antwerp.3 This 
work is, in fact, not one panel, but an ensemble of twelve medallions, each of exactly the 
same size (20 cm diameter) as The drunk cast into the pigsty. These twelve roundels, each 
illustrating a separate proverb, were mounted onto a single panel at a slightly later date 
in the 16th century, possibly even after the death of the artist in 1569.4 One of the proverbs 
is dated 1558, generally assumed to be the date for all twelve proverbs - just one year later 
than the roundel discussed here. In general, the brisk, impasto brushwork in the figures 
is characteristic of Bruegel’s bold and loose technique in his later works. This is effective 
in several places, such as the face and fastened headscarf of the old woman on the far 
right, but less convincing in other passages. The swirling strokes in the headdress of the 
main character (the peasant’s wife?) directly in front of her evoke neither form nor volume. 
Like the Twelve Proverbs, the tondo may thus be seen as an early work by Bruegel, and 
although it reveals his genius as a draughtsman, it also betrays his lack of experience as 
a painter. 

Such wooden roundels were, in fact, not paintings, but painted wooden platters to 
be used to eat from - immensely popular in the Low Countries and known as ‘teljoor’. 
These platters were often decorated, usually starting with a red ground, as one sees in the 
Twelve Proverbs. Painters of such platters were even a separate professional category in 
the Antwerp Guild of St Luke - known as ‘teljoorschilders’5 But clearly Bruegel, in 1557/58, 
also tried his hand at this very specific branch of painting. One can only speculate whether 
this was something he painted in between doing other work - done for a friend, as a 
specific commission or as an easy way to earn money. What seems sure is that both the 
elaborately painted Drunk cast into the pigsty and the Twelve Proverbs - which, as said, 
was assembled and framed quite early - were from the very beginning seen and kept as 
works of art, rather than really used as platters to eat from. 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Twelve Proverbs. 1558. 


Twelve medallions mounted on a single panel, 
74.5 X 98.4 cm. Antwerp, Museum Mayer van den 
Bergh, inv. no. 339. 


In 1568, still during Bruegel’s lifetime, a print of the same subject was engraved by 
Johannes Wierix and published by a small print firm run by Martin Peeters (fig. 2).° The 
rather poor quality of this engraving suggests that Bruegel was not involved in the pro- 


duction process, as we know for a fact that he monitored the quality of every print made 
after his designs by his regular engravers and publisher. Peeters is not known to have 
produced any other prints after Bruegel, although he did make a small group of engravings 
that is somewhat reminiscent of Bruegel’s work in terms of style and iconography.’ 

But what is actually depicted? Why are others pushing this peasant, clearly against 
his will, into a pigsty? An inscription on a 17th-century copy after the engraving by Wierix 
and Peeters refers to intemperance and whore-mongering, suggesting that the peasant is 
being rightfully punished for his lascivious behaviour.® However, a rare first state of the 
original print, which was published in 1568 and therefore far closer in time to Bruegel, 
bears four verses in letterpress, the tenor of which is totally different: ‘If all the world 
despise its poor / You shall live in a sty like a pig’ and ‘Destined to live in a sty, spurned 
like a pig / The fate I endure today may be yours tomorrow’? These words refer to the 
dreary fate of the poorest of the poor, and have nothing at all to do with intemperance. 
The second verse - and this is Bruegelian through and through - makes us remember 
explicitly that the plight of the hapless peasant today could well be our fate tomorrow. In 
other words, the medallion alludes to the fickleness of fortune. 

The composition was evidently popular. During the 17th century the engraving by 
Wierix was issued and reissued in four editions, including an English version by Claes 
Jansz. Visscher. There is also an engraved copy published in separate editions by the same 
Visscher and by J. Allard in the 17th century, and there several painted copies of variable 
quality from the workshop and circle of Bruegel’s eldest son, Pieter the Younger.” MS 
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Fig. 2: Johannes Wierix after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
The drunk cast into the pigsty. 1568. Engraving, 
diameter 187 mm. Vienna, Albertina inv. no. DG 
1955/142. 


See Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, text on this 
painting by Peter van der Coelen and Friso 
Lammertse. 

Verougstraete - Van Schoute 2000. In the years 1557 
to 1560 Bruegel slowly switched his signature from 
‘brueghel’ to ‘BRVEGEL, in these years using them 
next to each other. 

For this painting, see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 72. 
For the dating of the panel construction for the 
twelve roundels, see Vervliet 1954-1960. 

See de Coo 1975. As made as utensils to eat from, 
teljoren are now rare. Those that remain are the 
elaborate painted versions, probably never intended 
to be used as platters. There are, however, numerous 
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paintings from the 16th century where one can see 
them depicted. 

On the engraving, see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 63. 
Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 78. 

For Martin Peeters, see Wouk 2015. 

For this copy see Orenstein 2006, no. A6, copy. Also 
see Verougstraete - Van Schoute 2000, p. 143, for 
this line of interpretation. 

‘Als al die weerelt seyt arm bloet bespot / Soo moet 
ghy als een vercken toch nu int cot’ and ‘Moet ick 
dan int cot, als een vercken mispresen / Ist avont 
mijnen dach, tmach morghen uwen wesen’; see 
Orenstein 2006, no. A6, state I. 

See Verougstraete - Van Schoute 2000, pp. 143-44. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Pride (Superbia) 


1557 // Signed and dated lower left ‘brueghel 1-5-5-7’ // 
Inscribed (in another hand) at lower centre ‘Superbia’; 
in margin ‘Hoouaerdye wert van Godt bouen al ghehaet 
/ sghelycx wert godt weder van hoouerdye versmaet’ 
[‘Pride is hated by God above all / at the same time 
God is despised by Pride’] // Pen and grey-brown ink, 
contours indented, 229 x 300 mm // Paris, Fondation 
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Custodia, Collection Frits Lugt, inv. no. 465 // Pro- 
venance:' Baron Dominique Vivant-Denon (d. 1825), 
London; 1-19.5.1826 his auction, M. Masson St Maurice, 
Paris, no. 593; Charles Fairfax Murray (d. 1919), London; 
30.1.-2.2.1920 his auction, Christie’s, London, no. 87; 
dealer Nicolaas Beets; Frits Lugt (d. 1970), Blaricum 
and Paris // Literature: Exh. Cat. New York - Rotterdam 
2001, cat. no. 46 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 48; Silver 2011, pp. 148-51 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Pride (Superbia) 


1558 // Inscribed in cartouche, lower right, ‘+ P - brueghel 
- Inuentor -’; at lower centre ‘SVPERBIA’ and ‘PAME’ 
[in monogram]; at lower left ‘Cock excud cum priuileg 
1558’; in margin ‘NEMO SVPERBVS AMAT SVPEROS, 
NEC AMATVR AB ILLIS .’ [‘Nobody who is proud 
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loves the gods above, nor is he loved by them’]; ‘Houerdije 
werdt van godt bouen al ghehaet Tseghelije werdt godt 
weder van houerdije versmaet’ [‘Pride is hated by God 
above all, at the same time God is despised by Pride’] // 
Engraving, 230 x 299 mm, only state // Vienna, Alber- 
tina, inv. no. DG 1955/104 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, 
no. 23 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 55; 
Silver 201, pp. 148-51; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 22 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Anger (Ira) 


1558 // Inscribed at lower left “ P - brueghel - Inuentor -’; 
at lower right ‘- H - Cock - excude - Cum gratia et pri- 
uilegio - 1558 -’; at lower centre ‘PAME’ [in monogram]; 
‘IRA’; in margin ‘ORA TVMENT IRA, NIGRESCVNT 
SANGVINE VENZE ” [‘Anger makes the face swell up, 
and the veins grow black with blood’); ‘Gramscap doet 
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-H Cock eReude- Cum gratia of prilogi - Iss L Ska 


IRA, ~ SANGVINE VENA - 
Verbitert don moot Sý bercerf den gheeft / en markt [wert daf bloet 


den mont swillen, en verbittert den moet Sij beroert 
den gheest, en maeckt swert dat bloet’ [Anger makes 
the mouth swell, and embitters the mood. It disturbs 
the spirit, and blackens the blood’] // Engraving, 223 x 
294 mm, only state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1962/961 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 21 (with 
earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 53; Silver 2011, 
p. 148; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 28 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Envy (Invidia) 


c. 1558 // Inscribed at lower left ‘brueghel - Inue[n]t; 
Cock - excud - cum priuil -’; at lower centre ‘PAME [in 
monogram]; ‘INVIDIA; in margin ‘INVIDIA 
HORRENDVM MONSTRVM, SZEVISSIMA PESTIS ”? 
[Envy is a horrifying monster, and a most severe 
plague’]; ‘Een onsterffelijcke doot es nijt, en wreede 
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m 


PESTIS - 


molofte = 


peste / Een beest die haer seluen eet, met valschen 
moleste’ [‘Envy is an eternal death and a terrible plague 
/ a beast which devours itself with false troubles’] // 
Engraving, 228 x 297 mm, first state of two // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/107 // Literature: Orenstein 
2006, no. 26 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 58; Silver 2011, pp. 152 and 156; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 
2014, cat. no. 23 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Greed (Avaritia) 


1558 // Inscribed at lower left ‘- P- brueghel - Inuentor -’; 
at lower centre ‘Cock - excud - cum priuileg - 1558’; 
‘PAME [in monogram]; ‘AVARITIA’; in margin ‘QVIS 
METVS, AVT PVDOR EST VNQVAM PROPERANTIS 
AVARI?’ [‘Does the greedy miser ever have fear or 
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PROPERANTIS A 
Jerapende sheribhest nef aon =| 


AVARI ¢ 


shame?’]; ‘Eere, beleeftheijt, scaemte, noch godlijck 
vermaen En siet die scrapende ghierichheijt niet aen’ 
[‘Scraping greed does not see honour, courtesy, shame 
nor divine admonition’] // Engraving, 228 x 298 mm, 
first state of two // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1955/105 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 24 (with 
earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 56; Silver 2011, 
pp. 147-48; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 24 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Sloth (Desidia) 


1558 // Inscribed at lower left ‘brueghel - Inuentor >; 
at lower right “ H - Cock - excud - cum priuileg - 1558 -’; 
at lower centre ‘PAME’ [in monogram]; ‘DESIDIA’; in 
margin ‘SEGNITIES ROBVR FRANGIT, LONGA 
OCIA NERVOS ” [‘Sluggishness breaks strength, long 
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V Ve TR ee 
OCIA NERVOS- 
menjih mebers foe en doocht ` 


idleness nerves.’] / ‘Traechheijt maeckt machteloos, en 
verdroocht Die senuwen dat de mensch niewers toe en 
doocht’ [‘Sloth makes powerless and dries out the nerves 
until man is good for nothing’] // Engraving, 230 x 299 
mm, only state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1955/103 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 22 (with 
earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 54; Silver 2011, 
pp. 151-52; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 25 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Gluttony (Gula) 


1558 // Inscribed at lower centre ‘brueghel / Inuentor’ 
[diagonally at bottom of tub]; ‘ PAME -’ [in monogram]; 
‘GULA’; at lower right ‘H - Cock - excud - cum gratia 
et priuilegio - 1558’; in margin ‘EBRIETAS EST 
VITANDA, INGLVVIESQVE CIBORVM ” [‘Drun- 
kenness and gluttony are to be shunned’]; ‘Schout 
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dronckenschap, en gulsichlijck eten Want ouerdaet doet 
godt en hem seluen vergheten.’ [‘Shun drunkenness 
and gluttonous eating, for excess makes man forget 
God and himself] // Engraving, 224 x 294 mm, only 
state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1962/965 // 
Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 25 (with earlier litera- 
ture); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 57; Silver 2011, pp. 151-53; 
Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 27 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Lust (Luxuria) 


c. 1558 // Inscribed at lower left ‘brueghel - Inuentor - 
/ H - Cock - excu - cu[m] priui’; at lower centre ‘PAME’ 
[in monogram]; ‘LVXVRIA’; in margin ‘LVXVRIA 
ENERVAT VIRES, EFFOEMINAT ARTVS.’ [‘Lust ener- 
vates strength, weakens the limbs.’]; ‘Luxurije stinckt, 
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sij is vol onsuuerheden Sij breeckt die Crachten, en sij 
swackt die leden’ [‘Lechery stinks, it is dirty. It breaks 
powers and weakens limbs.’] // Engraving, 225 x 295 
mm, only state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1955/108 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 27 (with 
earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 59; Silver 2011, 
pp. 144-47; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 26 


23-30 THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS 


1550-58 // Preparatory drawings by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder. Engravings by Pieter van der Heyden, published 
by Hieronymus Cock // Literature for the whole series 
(each list earlier literature): Orenstein 2006, nos. 21-27 
(with earlier literature on the engravings); Sellink (2007) 
2011, nos. 46-59; Silver 2011, pp. 142-57; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. nos. 22-28 (engravings only); Exh. 
Cat. Paris - Rotterdam 2014-2015, cat. nos. 42-54 


Fig. 1: Cat. no. 30, detail. 


Fig. 2: Jheronimus Bosch, The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony (detail of right wing). Lisbon, Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga, inv. no. 1498 Pint. 


The engravings that Pieter Bruegel the Elder designed for Hieronymus Cock in the second 
half of the 1550s were central to his development as an artist, and for establishing his early 
fame as the successor of Jheronimus Bosch. Among these works, two major series stand 
out in artistic achievement and importance: The Seven Capital Sins and The Seven Virtues 
(cat. nos. 34-45). Some art historians have argued that these two series, together with The 
Last Judgement (cat. no. 31), should really be regarded as a single series, and these fifteen 
sheets are indeed strongly related. A sin can be linked with its opposite virtue; in essence, 
each sin and each virtue is the half of a pair of opposites.* The two series share the com- 
positional device of a female allegorical figure in the central foreground, who personifies 
the particular vice or virtue.3 When regarded together in an eschatological context, the 
Seven Capital Sins and the Seven Virtues are strongly and directly linked with the Last 
Judgement, and the dimensions of these fifteen drawings are also very close. But since the 
plates for the two series were cut in different years and by different engravers, the two 
series are discussed separately here. 

The series of design drawings for The Seven Capital Sins consist of seven sheets, one 
of which (Avaritia, or Greed) dates from 1556, while the six others were created in 1557. 
Neither the drawings nor the copperplates that were produced after them are numbered, 
but the drawings were clearly conceived as a series, and created to be copied in print. In 
addition to the series’ obvious iconographical coherence, the seven drawings share very 
similar dimensions and inscriptions in Middle Dutch in their lower margins,‘ and all have 
incised contour lines. The seven engravings have inscriptions in their lower margins as 
well, but in Latin and in Middle Dutch, using identical combinations of fonts. Five of the 
engravings from the series are actually dated, although all are believed to have been 
produced in 1558. The seven prints were made by Pieter van der Heyden, his monogram 
‘PAME’ referring to a Latinized version of his name.5 The engravings are generally con- 
sidered to be among van der Heyden’s very best works. 

The concept of vices as transgressions against God’s rule is among the foundational 
doctrines of Christianity, but the canonization of the sins was a long and complex process. 
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Fig. 3: Cat. no. 30, detail. 


Fig. 4: Jheronimus Bosch, The Haywain Triptych 
(detail of central panel). Madrid, Museo Nacional 
del Prado, inv. no. Poo2052. 


The names, nature and the hierarchy of the sins has been the subject of intense debate 
among theologians and scholastics. Capital or cardinal sins are often equated with deadly 
sins, but that is historically incorrect. In Catholic theology, some vices are qualified as 
capital sins, not because of their severity, but because they themselves cause other sins, 
and are thus the most important. Deadly sins, on the other hand, will ‘inevitably lead to 
damnation and the death of the soul”‘ In the 5th century, John Cassian listed eight cardinal 
sins that endangered a monk’s orderly life in the monastery, which, according to him, all 
stemmed from gula (gluttony).” One century later, under Gregory the Great, the concept 
of the capital sins was broadened beyond monastic life, and their number was set at seven. 
Gregory’s canon consisted of Superbia, Ira, Invidia, Avaritia, Acedia, Gula and Luxuria 
(or, in contemporary English, Pride, Anger, Envy, Greed, Sloth, Gluttony and Lust). In 
the 13th century, Thomas Aquinas wrote extensively on the topic: for example, in his 
Summa Theologiae, where he distinguished between vices and capital sins, passive and 
active sins, carnal and spiritual sins, venial and mortal sins, and so on. Thomas noted that 
since sin is evil, and evil knows no order, sins also have no order, while simultaneously 
stating that Pride is at the beginning of all evil, and Greed is its root.’ Although Bruegel 
clearly started his series with his design for Greed, it is not assumed that he followed a 
set sequence or hierarchy in his production of the drawings. The theological discourse 
over sins intensified again with the Reformation, among Catholics as well as Protestants, 
providing Cock with the right market conditions for such an ambitious series. 

The centrally placed allegorical female figures who embody the individual capital 
sins with their behaviour or gesture are accompanied by animals that further underline 
the nature of the specific vice. In Pride (cat. nos. 23 and 24), for example, an extravagantly 
dressed lady fancies her own beauty in a hand mirror, while the peacock at her side shows 
off the dazzling plumage of his tail, also symbolizing vanity and pride. The old woman 
who literally eats her own heart in Envy (cat. no. 26) is portrayed with a turkey. In Anger 
(cat. no. 25), the allegorical female is a fierce fighter, heavily equipped and armed, and 
accompanied by a bear. Several authors have seen in her a prefiguration of the heroine 
in Bruegel’s magnificent Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61). The young lady counting the coins in 
her lap while grabbing more from a chest in Greed (cat. no. 27) is accompanied by a toad. 
The drinking woman in the central foreground in Gluttony (cat. no. 29) is sitting on a hog, 
the universal symbol for uncontrolled scoffing, while the sleeping woman in Sloth (cat. 
no. 28) is lying on a donkey, representing slowness. Several authors have observed that 
Bruegel’s use of the narrative device is closely linked to the way rhetoricians used allegorical 
figures in their morality plays, but the use of such allegorical figures for depictions of sins 
dates back to the 14th century.? The tradition of depicting animals as a representation of 
a sin is a much older tradition, and dates back to the early Middle Ages.” 

In his designs for his series of The Seven Capital Sins, Bruegel leaned very heavily 
on the pictorial legacy of Jheronimus Bosch, and probably not only for commercial reasons, 
since, by the 1550s, Boschian imagery had become synonymous with sinfulness." Bruegel’s 
individual sheets are literally scattered with countless demons, monsters, phantasmagorical 
buildings and anthropomorphous structures, features that could only have been inspired 
by the great master from ’s-Hertogenbosch, who had died in 1516, or indirectly, through 
works by the many followers of Bosch, several of whom were working in Antwerp. Bruegel 
brilliantly adapted this Boschian-inspired imagery to his topics: for instance, in Pride (cat. 
nos. 23 and 24), where, in the right foreground of the drawing, an old, ugly creature with 
a large tail admires itself in a mirror. The monster, which strongly resembles Bosch’s 
famous kopvoeters, has an expensive ring through its lips, and its tail ends in a single 
peacock’s feather. And between this monster and the richly dressed lady is another demon, 
its back is pierced by an arrow. This figure is looking at its own anus in the mirror behind 
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Fig. 5: Cat. no. 28, detail. 


Fig. 6: Jheronimus Bosch, The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony (detail of left wing). Lisbon, Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga, inv. no. 1498 Pint. 


him, its claw-like hands spreading its buttocks. Like the kopvoeter, the bent-over figure 
looking back between its own legs was a stock figure in the Bosch workshop, which was 
cleverly adapted here by Bruegel through adding a mirror. 

In addition to Bruegel freely adapting numerous Boschian stock figures and forms, 
there are also many areas where he uses details more literally. In Lust, for example, the 
hollow tree-like structure in which the lecherous scene is situated (fig. 1) resembles Bosch’s 
setting of his personification of Lust, the naked woman that is one of Saint Anthony’s 
temptations in the Lisbon triptych (fig. 2). Although Bosch’s tree is thinner and taller, and 
the opening of its hollow, unlike Bruegel’s tree, evokes a vulva, the semblance between 
the two settings is striking, and both women are touching their own genitals. In Bosch’s 
version, a long, thin transparent veil connects the woman’s groin with the penis of the fat 
personification of Gluttony to her right, visualizing the long-held notion that debauchery 
and lechery are closely interrelated. Bruegel depicted his own version of Gluttony as an 
independent image in the series (cat. no. 29), but he still maintained this traditional link 
in his image of Lust through the addition of a monster that is serving the lecherous pair 
with drink. Bruegel’s Lust also provides two striking examples of direct visual quotes from 
Bosch. The player of the bagpipe (itself an instrument with clear sexual connotations, 
hence it presence in Gluttony in the tree at the top centre) at the far left of the engraving 
(fig. 3) is highly similar to the figure in the foreground of the central panel of Bosch’s 
famous Haywain triptych in the Prado (fig. 4), with the Original Sin on the left wing and 
Hell on the right. Greed appears the primary topic of this triptych, several copies of which 
existed, but anger, envy, gluttony and lust are depicted as well.” And in Sloth, the devilish 
creature who is pulling the bed on wheels in the right foreground (fig. 5) is clearly taken 
from the left wing of the Lisbon triptych (fig. 6). Both figures have an identical claw-like 
left hand hanging from below their robes and a hind left foot; moreover, both have a 
spoon-shaped bill and lean on an identically placed stick. In some cases, Bruegel combined 
two strategies, freely adapting what must have been direct quotes from Bosch’s paintings. 
A case in point can be found in Lust, where an amorous couple, both naked, is depicted 
in a transparent sphere (fig. 7), which is placed on top of the hollow tree in the empty 
shell of a mussel. This curiously complex construct immediately brings to mind the central 
panel of The Garden of Earthly Delights, where Bosch also depicts two nude lovers in a 
transparent sphere, which resembles a plant’s seedpod. And to the right of this we see 
another naked pair, in a mussel shell (figs 8 and 9). 

In most of his sheets for The Seven Capital Sins, Bruegel also integrated a genre-like 
scene, seemingly taken from everyday life. Visually, these familiar details appear to function 
as a way of offsetting the outlandishness of the Boschian imagery. By inserting these more 
common features, maybe Bruegel aimed to ensure that the viewer would not disassociate 
themself too easily from the overall image and from its message. Examples of such scenes 
are the barbershop in Pride, the funeral procession in Envy,” the pawnshop in Greed, the 
tavern in Sloth, and the shadowed arbour in Lust. Contemporary viewers would probably 
have linked such scenes to the sin that was depicted, even if these are not understood 
nowadays, such as the shoemaker’s shop in Envy. The viewer’s correct understanding of 
the topic was secured by the Latin identifications of the sins beneath the allegorical figures, 
and Middle Dutch and Latin inscriptions in the margins, which might have been authored 
by Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert.” In some cases these inscriptions also help the modern 
viewer to understand the images more fully. In Envy (cat. no. 26), for example, the allegorical 
figure is eating an object that is hard to recognize but from the inscription we learn must 
be her own heart, since envy is ‘a beast which devours itself’. All these different narrative 
strategies encourage the viewer to study these scenes closely and actively. RS 
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ı From Exh. Cat. New York - Rotterdam 2001, p. 150, 
cat. no. 46. 

2 LCI, vol. 3, 1971, p. 15 (‘Laster’). It is somewhat par- 
adoxical and confusing in this regard that the estab- 
lished canons of the Seven Capital Sins and the 
Seven Virtues (combining the Three Theological 
Virtues and the Four Cardinal Virtues) do not allow 
for seven pairings of specific virtues and specific 
sins. See LCI, vol. 4, 1972, p. 364 (‘Tugenden’) and 
pp. 380-81 (‘Tugenden und Laster’); see also cat. 
NOS. 34-45. 

3 The tradition of personifying sins and virtues as 
female figures dates back to antiquity. See 
Katzenellenbogen (1939) 1964, p. I. 

4 The drawings range between 220 and 230 mm in 
height, and between 296 and 301 mm in width. Sloth 
(Desidia) measures 214 mm high, but here the 
inscription at the bottom was cropped off and pasted 
on the back. 

5 As cat. no. 21, note 2. 


Fig. 7: Cat. no. 30, detail. 


Figs 8 and 9: Jheronimus Bosch, The Garden of 
Earthly Delights (details of central panel). Madrid, 
Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Poo2823. 
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6 Bloomfield (1952) 1967, p. 43. 
7 The sequence of the sins in the Cassianic canon is 


14 


known as ‘glaitavs’, after the first letters of gula, 
luxuria, avaritia, ira, tristitia, acedia, vana gloria 
and superbia. In other writings, Cassian stated that 
superbia (pride) was the root and origin of all evil. 
See Bloomfield (1952) 1967, pp. 69-70. 

Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, questions 
71-89, esp. 84. See also Wenzel 1968, p. 14. 

LCI, vol. 3, 1971, p. 23 (‘Laster’). 

Ibid., p. 21 (‘Laster’). 

Exh. Cat. New York - Rotterdam 2001, p. 145. 

See also Ilsink et al. 2016, pp. 336-55, no. 20. 

In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom (2:23-24) is 
written: ‘For God created human beings to be 
immortal, he made them as an image of his own 
nature; Death came into the world only through the 
Devil’s envy, as those who belong to him find to 
their cost.’ 

Exh. Cat. New York - Rotterdam 2001, pp. 159-60. 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Last Judgement 


1558 // Inscribed bottom left ‘.Brueghel . inue[n]t’; 
bottom middle ‘H . Cock . excude . cum . priuileg . 1558 .’; 
bottom right ‘PAME? [in monogram]; in lower margin 
‘VENITE. BENEDICTI. PATRIS. MEI. IN. REGNVM. 
AETERNVM. / ITE. MALEDICTI. PATRIS. MEI. IN. 
IGNEM. SEMPITERNVM.’ [‘Come you, blessed by my 
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ghat ghj verimaledyde in dat ebdoighe Wier. . 


bebonedjle Re Waders bier. 


father into the eternal kingdom. And you, the cursed, go 
into the everlasting fire.’]; ‘Compt ghij ghebenedijde mijns 
vaders hier. / En ghaet ghij vermaledijde in dat eewighe 
vier.’ [Come you, blessed, by my father here. And you, 
the cursed, go into the eternal fire.’] // Engraving, 225 x 
295 mm, first state of two // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. 
DG 1955/97 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 8; Sellink 
(2007) 201, no. 65 (with earlier literature) 


Fig. ı: Allart du Hameel after a (lost) Last Judgement 
by Jheronimus Bosch. Between 1478 and 1509. 
Engraving, 235 x 345 mm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 
inv. no. RP-P-1878-A-2523. 


‘And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the books were opened: and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to their works. And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them: and they were judged every man according to their works. And death and hell were 
cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death.’ These prophecies, made in the Revelation 
of Saint John (20:12-14), point to one of the crucial tenets of the Christian faith: after the 
Second Coming of Christ, every soul rises from the grave and is weighed by Christ the 
Redeemer to receive the final judgement on his everlasting fate. At Christ’s left the sinners 
are sent to Hell, while with his raised right arm the virtuous souls are admitted to Paradise. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries the Last Judgement was an extremely popular subject 
in all art forms in the Netherlands, either as independent works of art or as part of a series 
with the Seven Sins and the Seven Virtues.‘ In the second half of the 16th century the 
latter combination was particularly popular, especially as the subject of print series.? In 
the ongoing and fierce debates between Catholics and adherents of the Reformation, one 
of the main disputes concerned exactly this: the Calvinist principle of predestination, the 
fate of all souls being foreordained by God from birth, versus the Catholic doctrine that 
Christ judges each person according to their conduct on earth, weighing the balance 
between his sins and his virtues. In this sense, Bruegel’s Seven Capital Sins (cat. nos. 23-30) 
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Fig. 2: Jheronimus Bosch, The Owl’s Nest. c. 1505/16. 
Pen and brown ink, 141 x 197 mm. Rotterdam, 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, inv. no. N 175 
recto. 


and Seven Virtues (cat. nos. 34-45) have to be seen as a whole, hinged by The Last 
Judgement. 

Pieter van der Heyden, who was also responsible for the execution of the series of 
Capital Sins (1556-58), engraved The Last Judgement. This must have been a deliberate 
choice by Pieter Bruegel and Hieronymus Cock, the print publisher who took the initiative 
for the entire series. The Last Judgement is highly comparable to the Sins in style and 
technique, but, above all, in the manner in which Bruegel applies his ‘Boschian mode’, 
inspired by the work of his famous predecessor Jheronimus Bosch. Both composition and 
various iconographical details strongly suggest that the late 15th-century engraving by 
Allart du Hameel after a (lost) Last Judgement by Bosch was an important source of 
inspiration (fig. 1).4 The way in which Bruegel uses and reuses motifs by Bosch to come 
to a pictorial language entirely his own is exemplified in two details. The large and partly 
human fish devouring something else is a playful remembrance of Bruegel’s 1557 homage 
to Bosch, Big Fish Eat Little Fish (cat. no. 21); while the owlish creature with a nest of 
two young owls on its head in the lower left corner wittingly refers to the preoccupation 
of the older master with this bird in so many of his compositions, most notably the 
Rotterdam drawing The Owl’s Nest (fig. 2).5 MS 


I On the Last Judgement in Netherlandish art in the 4 See Martin Royalton-Kisch in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 


16th century, specifically in relation to the Virtues 
and Vices, see Harbison 1976, pp. 92-139. 

2 For this popularity in Antwerp and Haarlem, see 
Sellink 1991-1992. 

3 Bruegel’s preparatory drawing (like the ones of the 
entire series of the Virtues and Vices) still exists and 
is kept in the Albertina in Vienna; see Manfred 
Sellink in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, 
cat. nos. 56-57, and Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 64 (with 
further literature). 


- New York 2001, pp. 26-27. 

On the iconography of owls in the late ı5th and early 
16th centuries in the Netherlands, in particular in 
relation to the works of Bosch, see Vandenbroeck 
1985. On the Rotterdam drawing, see Ilsink et al. 
2016, pp. 494-97. The owl had explicit negative, as 
well as positive, connotations in late medieval ico- 
nography. However, here its place on the side of the 
virtuous, just beneath the souls starting their ascent 
to Heaven, suggests a more positive attitude. 


DEBEN IGNARI R FERRE ET f TEEI WAT VC ‘A NATVRIS IN NVBE REFERTA 
IVS LAPID VILIS > SED- ar 2 VBL PRINCIPALIS 
ICA "yon Lo 
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32 


Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Alchemist 


c. 1558 // Inscribed at upper left ‘Brueghel inue[nit]’; at 
lower left ‘H COCK EXCVD CVM PRIVILEGIO’; on 
the sack at the bottom left ‘Drogery’; on the piece of 
paper over the fireplace ‘cm misero’; over the entrance 
in the background ‘lospital’; on the books at the right 
‘72 Ionne marn / ALGHE MIST / ACED / OM’; on 
containers at the right ‘keue / sulfer’ // In lower margin 
‘DEBENT IGNARI RES FERRE ET POST OPERARI / 
IVS LAPIDIS CARI VILIS SED DENIQ[UE] RARI / 
VNICA RES CERTA VILIS SED VBIQ[UE] REPERTA / 
QVATVOR INSERTA NATVRIS IN NVBE REFERTA / 
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VILIS © REI i Fy SED TALIG VALIS E Q3 CALIS. 


NVLLA MINERALIS RES EST VBI PRINCIPALIS / 
SED TALIS QVALIS REPERITVR VBIQ[UE] 
LOCALIS.’ [‘The ignorant should suffer things and 
labour accordingly. The law of the precious, cheap but 
at the same time rare stone is the only certain, worth- 
less but everywhere discovered thing. With four natures 
stuffed into the cloud it is no mineral that is unique 
somewhere but is of such a kind as to be found every- 
where.’}' // Engraving, 325 x 441 mm, first state of three 
// Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1962/1026 // 
Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. 
no. 61; Orenstein 2006, no. 40; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 
71; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 170-75; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 51 


Fig. 2: Cat. no. 32, detail. 


Fig. 3: Detail of Fig. 1 


costume calls attention to the scene in front of him with his right hand and points to the 
book on the desk with his left hand. There one can read the Dutch word ‘ALGHE MIST’ 
written over two pages. This pun in Dutch, which is hard to translate, comprises three 


layers: the words ‘alchemist’, ‘all missed’ and ‘all is mist’. 

Bruegel’s preparatory drawing, dated 1558, still exists. This beautiful and subtly drawn 
sheet is one of the master’s best designs for moralizing prints and is kept in Berlin (fig. 1). 
Published by Hieronymus Cock, the engraving is the first composition engraved by Philips 
Galle after Bruegel. The virtuoso quality of the work - look, for instance, at the flames and 


smoke in the fireplace, on the left (detail, fig. 2) - is on a par with the drawing (fig. 3). Ms 


ı Translation based on Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New Bruegel’s Alchemist, see Winner 1979. 
York 2001, p. 170. 3 For the drawing, see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2 For the various visual and literary sources of 2001, cat. no. 60, and Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 70. 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Alchemist. 1558. An alchemist sits at his workbench and throws his very last coin into a bowl, sacrificing 
Pen and brown ink, 308 x 453 mm. Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. no. KdZ 4399. 


his last possessions for experiments in pursuit of the formula for the Philosopher’s Stone, 
which would allow the transformation of ordinary metal into gold and silver. This delusion 
comes at a high price: his desperate wife has no more money in her purse, the household 
is in a shambles and the children are, in vain, searching for food in the empty cupboards. 
The alchemist is, indeed, a pseudo-scientist whose combination of folly, vanity and greed 
ruins not only himself but his entire family. The results can be seen in the background, 
where the family is led to the poorhouse (lospital). Note the boy who, after scouring the 
cupboard, could not remove the pot from his head - typical Bruegelian pictorial wit. 
Although there have been scholars who have interpreted Bruegel’s Alchemist as a 
composition that displays a positive undercurrent towards alchemy, image and text leave 
little doubt that the engraving stands in a rich tradition ridiculing and criticizing the quest 
for the Stone of the Wise, a tradition that includes Sebastian Brant’s popular, often reprinted 
and translated Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools) of 1494.2 The foolishness of the alchemist is 
underscored by his assistant - a caricature of a man with a fool’s cap, literally and figu- 
ratively stoking the flames and stirring up the alchemist’s desire. In a tradition that refers 
to the role of commentator in 16th-century rhetoricians’ plays - a genre that strongly 
influenced Bruegel in his designs for moralizing prints - a scholar in an archaic, stage-like 
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33 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Everyman (Elck) 


1558 // Signed and dated at lower left ‘[B]rueghel 1558’; 
inscribed below the picture ‘nymant en ckent sy selve[n]’ 
[nobody knows himself]; above the picture in reverse 
‘nemo’ [‘no one’] // Pen and brown ink, contours 
indented, 209 x 292 mm // London, British Museum, 
Department of Prints and Drawings, inv. no. 1854,0628.36 
// Provenance: Samuel Woodburn (1786-1853), London 
(L. 2584); 16.6.1854 his auction at Christie’s London, lot 
1165; acquired via Walter Benjamin Tiffin (1795-1877) 
for the British Museum // Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 
41; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 58; 
Rothstein 2003; Sullivan 2008; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 
66; Exh. Cat. Bath 2017, pp. 16-17 


Fig. 1: Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel, 
Everyman, detail, c. 1558. Engraving, 232 x 300 mm. 
Washington, National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald 
Collection, inv. no. 1964.8.399. 


In a bewilderingly complex composition one sees a bearded old man with spectacles 


searching his way through piles of merchandise and using a lantern to find something or 
other. He can be seen, simultaneously, in six places in the foreground, even crouched in 
the large vessel in the right corner and as two figures pulling at both ends of a rope of 
cloth. More difficult to spot is his presence in the army camp in the left background and, 
further away, on a path in the direction of the church on the horizon. This meticulously 
and subtly drawn composition is a preparatory drawing for a print, engraved by Pieter 
van der Heyden and published by Hieronymus Cock." The texts on and beneath the 
engraving - but not included in the drawing - help to understand what one sees here. On 
the hem of the garment of each bearded man one can read the word ‘Elck’ (‘Everyman’), 
while on the large bale above the central figure is engraved ‘nemo non’ (‘not no one’) 
(fig. 1). These words are the first key to reading and understanding the composition. Elck 
(in Dutch) is nemo non (in Latin) and is thus Everyman - each of us. The second key is 
the image included at the back of the drawing, where on the wall one sees a picture of a 
jester looking in a mirror - above him written in reverse is again the Latin ‘NEMO’, and 
underneath is ‘nymant en ckent sy selve[n]’ (‘nobody knows himself’). 

While the basic reading of Everyman is clear and simple, its dazzling play of double 
and triple layers of meaning with possible allusions and references to classical antiquity, 
biblical texts, emblems, prints and other visual and literary sources is complex and intricate. 
The central theme is the search of every soul for truth, self-knowledge and the essence of 
life on earth. Like Diogenes in his search for an honest man, Elck carries a lantern in 
broad daylight to assist him in his quest. But neither the lamp, the daylight nor his spec- 
tacles are of any help - he sees, but is blind. Elck has lost his way on earth, as the cracked 
globe in the foreground underneath him underlines. Man’s lack of insight and self-knowledge 
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- as the jester points out - makes each of us doomed to wander around, to search, but to 
not find. Bruegel not only plays with references to Diogenes’ quest for an honest man - 
with another pun in the right-hand corner relating to the fact that the philosopher reputedly 
lived in a jar or cask - but also with references to one of the most well-known biblical 
metaphors: light as the symbol of God, Christ and Truth. In the words of Jesus, ‘I am the 
light of the world. He who follows me shall not walk in darkness, but have the light of 
life’ (John 8:12). Although Elck literally has the light in his hands, he does not recognize 
it. He stumbles in bright daylight as if in the dark. Or does he in the end? At the very 
back of the composition Everyman walks in the direction of a church - will he find truth 
and insight there, or will his lantern still be of no avail? To leave this open is typically 
Bruegelian. The figure of Elck and his search for truth was well known in Antwerp during 
this period. Possibly stimulated by the engraving that Cock published around 1558 after 
Bruegel’s design, Elck appeared as the theme in the 1561 Landjuweel (a competitive festival 
between rhetoricians’ chambers), as well as in the 1563 Ommegang (a procession of mor- 
alistic tableaux vivants). 

Discussion of this work’s intriguing content often leads authors to overlook its intrinsic 
qualities. Everyman is a virtuoso drawing, subtly drawn with short and precise lines of 
the pen. Bruegel uses dots, stripes and short parallel hatchings to give form and texture 
to all the wares - clearly and deliberately drawing in a graphic manner that would enable 
an engraver to incise the drawing in copper more easily. A good case in point is the large 
heap of merchandise in the left foreground. Without losing himself in detail, Bruegel here 
lets every object come to life with its own texture and structure. Despite the complexity 
and large number of articles and figures in the composition, he also succeeds in creating 
a balance and coherence that leads the eye through the work. A good example of his 
staging technique is the diagonal line that starts top right with the two tugging men leading 
to Elck in the centre, which at the same time opens up the space, accentuating the key 
image of the jester at the very top. Ms 


ı For the engraving, with further interpretations and Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 50. Typical for Bruegel 
additional literature, see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New is the visual pun he plays with his publisher Cock, 
York 2001, cat. no. 59, Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 67, whose trademark can be seen on the broken wooden 
Sellink in Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 152-55; Exh. box between the two pulling men at the right. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Faith (Fides) 


1559 // Signed and dated lower left ‘BRVEGEL 1559’ (‘VE’ 
as ligature). Inscribed at lower centre ‘FIDES’ [Faith]; 
upper centre, on cross, in reverse ‘INRP; in margin in 
another hand in red-brown ink ‘fides maxime a nobis 
conseruanda est praecipue in religionem, quia deus prior 
et potentior est quam homo’ [‘Above all we must preserve 
faith, particularly in respect to religion, for God comes 
before all and is mightier than man’] // Pen and brown 
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ink, contours indented, 220 x 294 mm // Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum, purchased with a contribution from the 
P. Langerhuizen Bequest, inv. no. RP-T-1919-35 // 
Provenance“ Count Antoine-François Andréossy (d. 1828), 
Paris and Montauban; his heirs; 13.4.1864 their auction, 
Paris, lot 227; Wilhelm Koller (d. 1871), Vienna; Pieter 
Langerhuizen Lzn. (d. 1918), Crailoo and Amsterdam; 
29.4.1919 his auction, Frederik Muller, Amsterdam, lot 
118 // Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, 
cat. no. 64 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 80; Silver 2011, pp. 194-95 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Charity (Caritas) 


1559 // Signed and dated lower left ‘BRVEGEL 1559’ 
(‘VE’ as ligature). Inscribed (possibly in other hand) at 
lower centre ‘CA[?]RITAS’ [Charity]; in margin by 
another hand in red-brown ink ‘Speres tibi accidere 
quod alteri accidit ita denum [sic] excitaberis ad opem 
ferendam si sumpseris eius animum qui opem tunc in 
malis / constitutus implorat’ [‘Expect what happens to 
others to happen to you; you will then and not until 
then be aroused to offer help only if you make your 
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own the feelings of the man who appeals for help in 
the midst of adversity’] // Pen and dark brown ink, 
contours indented, 224 x 293 mm // Rotterdam, Museum 
Boijmans Van Beuningen (permanent loan), inv. no. N 
18 // Provenance:? Nicolaas Beets (d. 1963), Amsterdam; 
1925 bought by Frans Koenigs (d. 1941), Haarlem; 1940 
bought by Daniél George van Beuningen (d. 1955), 
Rotterdam; 1940 gift to Stichting Museum Boymans, 
Rotterdam // Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, cat. no. 66 (with earlier literature); Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 82; Silver 2011, pp. 182-84, 189; Exh. Cat. 
Paris - Rotterdam 2014-2015, cat. no. 43 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Justice (Justitia) 


1559 // Signed and dated lower left ‘1559 BRVEGEL 
(‘VE’ as ligature). Inscribed at lower centre ‘IVSTICIA’ 
[Justice]; in margin by another hand in red-brown ink 
‘Scopus legis est aut ut eum quem punit emendet aut 
poena eius ceteros meliores reddet [sic] aut sublatis 
malis ceteri securiores vivant’ [‘The aim of the law is 
either to correct him who is punished, or to improve 
the others by his example, or to provide that the pop- 
ulation live more securely by removing wrongdoers’] // 
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Pen and grey-brown ink, contours indented, 225 x 295 
mm // Brussels, Bibliothéque royale de Belgique / 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié, Cabinet des 
Estampes / Prentenkabinet, inv. no. S.II 133707 // 
Provenance: Count Antoine-François Andréossy (d. 1828), 
Paris and Montauban; his heirs; 13.4.1864 their auction, 
Paris, lot 227; Wilhelm Koller (d. 1871), Vienna; Freiherr 
Adalbert von Lanna (d. 1909), Prague; 6-11.5.1910 his 
auction, H. G. Gutekunst, Stuttgart // Literature: Exh. 
Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 72 (with earlier 
literature); Sellink (2007) 201, no. 83; Silver 2011, pp. 195-99 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Prudence (Prudentia) 


1559 // Signed and dated lower left ‘BRVEGHEL 1559’ 
(‘VE’ and ‘HE’ as ligature). Inscribed at lower centre, D 
reversed, ‘PRVDENCIA’ [Prudence]; in margin by 
another hand in red-brown ink ‘Si prudens esse cupis 
in futurum prospectum ostende et quae possunt contin- 
gere animo tuo cuncta propone’ [‘If you wish to be 
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prudent, think always of the future and keep everything 
in the forefront of your mind’] // Pen and dark brown 
ink, contours indented, 224 x 300 mm // Brussels, Musées 
royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke Musea 
voor Schone Kunsten van Belgié, inv. no. 4060/490 // 
Provenance:* Jean de Grez (d. 1910); 1911 given by his 
widow with De Grez collection // Literature: Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 68 (with earlier lit- 
erature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 84; Silver 2011, pp. 186-89 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Temperance (Temperantia) 


1560 // Signed lower left ‘BRVEGEL (‘VE’ as ligature); 
dated on slate tablet, lower right ‘1560’. Inscribed in 
lower centre, on hem of dress, in reverse, ‘TEM- 
PORANCIA’ [sic; Temperance]; in margin by another 
hand in red-brown ink ‘Videndum ut nec voluptati dediti 
prodigi et Luxuriosi appareamus nec auara tenacitati 
[sic] sordidi aut obscuri existamus’ [‘We must look to 
it that, in the devotion to sensual pleasures, we do not 
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become wasteful and excessive, but also that we do not, 
because of miserly greed, live in filth and ignorance’] 
// Pen and brown ink, contours indented, 221 x 294 
mm // Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, 
inv. no. MB 331 // Provenance:5 Pierre Wouters (d. 1797), 
Lier; 16-18.11.1801 his auction, Demarneff, Brussels; 
Frans Jacob Otto Boijmans (d. 1847), Utrecht; 1847 his 
bequest // Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2001, cat. no. 76 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 86; Silver 2011, pp. 202-6; Exh. Cat. Paris - 
Rotterdam 2014-2015, cat. no. 45 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Faith (Fides) 


1559 or shortly after // Inscribed at lower right ‘Brugel 
Inu’; at lower left ‘Cock exc’; at lower centre ‘FIDES’ 
[Faith]; upper centre, on cross, ‘INRI’; in margin ‘FIDES 
MAXIME A NOBIS CONSERVANDA EST PRAECI- 
PVE IN RELIGIONEM, / QVIA DEVS PRIOR ET 
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POTENTIOR EST QVAM HOMO - [‘Above all we must 
preserve faith, particularly in respect to religion, for 
God comes before all, and is mightier than man’ // 
Engraving, 224 x 293 mm, first state of two // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/109 // Literature: Orenstein 
2006, no. 13 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 87; Silver 2011, pp. 194-95; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, 
cat. no. 30 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Hope (Spes) 


1559 or shortly after // Inscribed at lower left ‘BRVGEL. 
INV’; at lower right ‘H - cock excu -’; at lower centre 
‘SPES’ [Hope]; in margin ‘IVCVNDISSIMA EST SPEI 
PERSVASIO, ET VITAE IMPRIMIS / NECESSARIA, 
INTER TOT AERVMNAS PENEQ[UE] INTOLERA- 
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BILES. [Very pleasant is the conviction of hope and 
most necessary for life, amid many and almost unbear- 
able hardships.’] // Engraving, 224 x 291 mm, only state 
// Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/110 // Literature: 
Orenstein 2006, no. 14 (with earlier literature); Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 88; Silver 2011, pp. 190, 199; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 31 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Charity (Caritas) 


1559 // Inscribed at lower right ‘BRVEGEL. 1559’; at 
bottom, left of centre ‘H. cock excude.’; at lower centre 
‘CHARITAS’ [Charity]; in margin ‘SPERES TIBI 
ACCIDERE QVOD ALTERI ACCIDIT, ITA DEMVM 
EXCITABERIS AD OPEM FERENDAM / SI 
SVMPSERIS EIVS ANIMVM QVI OPEM TVNC IN 
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MALIS CONSTITVTVS IMPLORAT’ [‘Expect what 
happens to others to happen to you; you willthen and 
not until then be aroused to offer help only if you make 
your own the feelings of the man who appeals for help 
in the midst of adversity’] // Engraving, 226 x 291 mm, 
only state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/111 // 
Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 15 (with earlier litera- 
ture); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 89; Silver 2011, pp. 182-84, 
189; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 32 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Justice (Justitia) 


1559 or shortly after // Inscribed at lower centre 
‘IVSTICIA’ [Justice]; in margin ‘SCOPVS LEGIS EST, 
AVT VT EV[M] QUE[M] PVNIT EMENDET, AVT 
POENA / EIVS CAETEROS MELIORES REDDET 
[sic] AVT SVBLATIS MALIS CAETERI SECVRIORES 
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VIVAIN]T [‘The aim of the law is either to correct him 
who is punished, or to improve the others by his 
example, or to provide that the population live more 
securely by removing wrongdoers’] // Engraving, 225 x 
294 mm, only state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1955/112 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 16 (with 
earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 90; Silver 201, 
pp. 189, 195-99; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 33 


Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Prudence (Prudentia) 


1559 or shortly after // Inscribed at lower right ‘Bruegel 
Inuentor’; at lower left ‘H cock excu -’; at lower centre 
'PRUDENTIA' [Prudence]; in margin ‘SI PRVDENS 
ESSE CVPIS, IN FVTVRVM PROSPECTVM 
OSTENDE, ET / QVAE POSSVNT CONTINGERE, 
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ANIMO TVO CVNCTA PROPONE ’ [‘If you wish to be 
prudent, think always of the future and keep everything 
in the forefront of your mind’] // Engraving, 228 x 300 
mm, first state of two // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1955/113 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 17 (with earlier 
literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 91; Silver 2011, pp. 
186-89; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 34 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Fortitude (Fortitudo) 


1560 or shortly after // Inscribed at lower right 
‘BRVEGEL INVENTOR’; at lower left ‘COCK EXC’; 
at lower centre ‘FORTITVDO?’ [Fortitude]; in margin 
‘ANIMVM VINCERE, IRACVNDIAM COHIBERE 
CAETERAQJ[UE] VITIA ET AFFECTVS / COHIBERE 
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VERA FORTITVDO EST ~’ [‘To conquer one’s impulses, 
to restrain anger and the other vices and emotions: this 
is the true fortitude.’] // Engraving, 223 x 292 mm, first 
state of two // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/114 
// Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 18 (with earlier liter- 
ature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 92; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 
2014, cat. no. 35 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Temperance (Temperantia) 


1560 or shortly after // Inscribed at lower right ‘BRVEGEL’ 
(‘VE’ as ligature); at lower centre, on hem of dress, 
‘TEMPERANTIA [Temperance]; in margin ‘VIDENDVM, 
VT NEC VOLVPTATI DEDITI PRODIGI ET LVXVRIOSI 
/ APPAREAMVS, NEC AVARA TENACITATI [sic] 
SORDIDI AVT OBSCVRI [with “ under the superscript 
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PRODIGI 3 
SORDIDI AVT OB: RI 


ET  LVXVRIOSI — 
EXISTAMVS 


‘s’] EXISTAMVS’ [We must look to it that, in the devo- 
tion to sensual pleasures, we do not become wasteful 
and excessive, but also that we do not, because of 
miserly greed, live in filth and ignorance’] // Engraving, 
225 x 294 mm, first state of two // Vienna, Albertina, inv. 
no. DG 1955/15 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 19 
(with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 93; Silver 
2011, pp. 202-6; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 36 


34-45 THE SEVEN VIRTUES 


1559-60 // Preparatory drawings by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder // Engravings by Philips Galle, published by 
Hieronymus Cock // Literature for the whole series 
(each list earlier literature): Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, cat. nos. 64-77; Orenstein 2006, nos. 13-19 
(with earlier literature on the engravings); Sellink (2007) 
2011, nos. 80-93; Silver 2011, pp. 182-206; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. nos. 30-36 (engravings only) 


In 1559 and 1560, shortly after the engravings of The Seven Capital Sins (cat. nos. 23-30) 
and the closely related Last Judgement (cat. no. 31) were published by Hieronymus Cock, 
Bruegel produced a second set of seven sheets to complete this monumental achievement: 
The Seven Virtues. These fifteen sheets, which have virtually the same dimensions, were 
probably conceived as a single set. The sins, the Last Judgement and the virtues are 
strongly interconnected iconographically, and The Seven Capital Sins and The Seven 
Virtues share the striking compositional element of a centrally placed female figure, who 
personifies the particular vice or virtue. Moreover, the sets share extensive narrative 
settings, a highly innovative way to depict sins and virtues. 

All of Bruegel’s splendid design drawings for The Seven Virtues have survived to 
the present day. Five sheets are dated 1559, while Fortitude and Temperance are dated 
1560. The drawings were obviously created as designs for a series of prints. As is the 
case for the design drawings for the Sins, all seven drawings for the Virtues have incised 
contours from transfer, and bear inscriptions in their lower margins. In the drawings 
for the Virtues these inscriptions are in Latin, unlike in the Sins, where they are in 
Middle Dutch. These Latin texts were copied closely in the engravings for the Virtues. 
While the engravings of the Sins held inscriptions in both languages, only Latin was 
used for the Virtues. None of the engraved Virtues is signed, but it is generally assumed 
that these were cut by the young but already highly skilled Philips Galle. Only a single 
plate, Charity, is dated (‘1559’); the other plates are generally assumed to have been cut 
in 1559 and 1560, very shortly after Bruegel completed his designs. As with the Sins, 
neither the drawings nor the engravings of the Virtues are numbered, so their precise 
sequence, if there ever was one, remains unknown. 

Virtues are exemplary conditions of moral perfection, and thus the opposites of 
vices, which are transgressions against the law of God. As with the sins, the number, 
nature and hierarchy of the virtues has been fiercely debated by scholastics and theo- 
logians over time. The seven virtues in Bruegel’s series are comprised of two separate 
canons: the ‘Three Theological Virtues’ and the ‘Four Cardinal Virtues’. The Theological 
Virtues, which go back to the teachings of Saint Paul,’ are those virtues that are con- 
sidered to be most directly or closely related to God: Faith, Hope and Charity (which 
is often also referred to as Love). The Four Cardinal Virtues are Justice, Prudence, 
Fortitude and Temperance, a canon with roots that can be traced back to antiquity.’ 
These four virtues are deemed cardinal because they cause, or support, other virtues. 
The cardinal virtue of Temperance, for example, also enables and strengthens the moral 
virtues Abstinence, Chastity, Humility and Sobriety, among others. The canon of the 
seven virtues as used by Bruegel was established by the time of Thomas Aquinas, who 
described them in great detail.? In addition to Theological Virtues and Cardinal Virtues, 
other categories were also developed, such as Intellectual Virtues, Moral Virtues, 
Heavenly Virtues and the so-called Gifts of the Holy Ghost.” The theological discourse 
over sins and virtues intensified with the Reformation, among Catholics as well as 
Protestants, which presumably provided Cock with favourite market conditions for 
such ambitious series. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the virtues were typically depicted separately, while 
battling their opposite vice, a typology that goes back to the allegorical epic poem 
Psychomachia of c. AD 400, which describes the war between the virtues and the sins in 
seven battle scenes. In such depictions, both the virtues and the sins were typically 
personified by female allegories in classical dress." In the 14th century a new type devel- 
oped that was based on the illuminations of the Etymachia, where personifications of 
the sins and virtues were individually depicted as harnessed knights, riding into battle 
on a variety of animals. These personifications were further distinguished by attributes, 
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Fig. 1: Petrus Furnius, Vigilance defeats Sloth. 
Engraving, 258 x 195 mm. Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, 
inv. no. RP-P-1952-404. 


Fig. 2: Heinrich Vogtherr the Elder, Hope. 1545. 
Woodcut, 334 x 235 mm. 


crests and shields,” although the specific attributes of the figures could differ by region 
and by period. The model of pairs of battling sins and virtues never fully went out of use, 
as is illustrated by Petrus Furnius (or Pieter De Four, c. 1540-c. 1625), who created a set 
of seven engravings in which virtues defeat vices (fig. 1).5 But by the 16th century, it was 
much more common to depict the virtues as a single allegorical figure with one or two 
attributes, or in groupings of the three, four or seven figures from the known canons. 
Bruegel’s depictions of his seven virtues as allegorical figures set within broader narratives 
that also include a variety of other topics and detailed scenes from everyday life are 
unique as a series, and, as type, are virtually unprecedented. Only Heinrich Vogtherr the 
Elder’s Hope, a woodcut from 1545 (fig. 2), compares somewhat in this regard, since some 
of its passages appear to be part of a narrative setting rather than an attribute. 

Bruegel applied strikingly different strategies for depicting his personifications of 
the sins and for depicting those of his virtues. In the Sins, these figures are all actively 
participating in the narratives: Pride looks in a mirror, Greed counts coins and Sloth is 
sound asleep, to give just three examples. The personifications of the sins are also 
individually dressed, in garb that fully befits the narrative: Anger (cat. no. 25) is dressed 
as a knight, Pride (cat. nos. 23 and 24) as a courtesan, Lust (cat. no. 30) is naked, and 
so on. The personifications of the virtues, on the other hand, are removed from the 
stories that are unfolding around them: they are strictly centrally placed, and stand more 
erect. The Virtues are decidedly more staged, which, as several authors have suggested, 
reflect the influence of contemporary rhetoricians’ plays. And, most significantly, they 
are clearly distinguished from their surroundings by strikingly conspicuous attributes. 
It was common to depict a virtue with an object that would help identify them, but 
Bruegel’s virtues are flooded with an abundance of attributes that are everywhere: held 
in the virtues’ hands, under their feet, on their heads, and integrated into the narratives 
around them. In depicting six of his virtues with ‘head attributes’ and ‘pedestal attributes’, 
Bruegel followed a distinct typology that can be traced back to a tradition in manuscript 
illuminations from Northern France, the earliest example of which was created around 
1470, although some authors have tried to place this development further back in time.“ 
In a manuscript now in Rouen, the same seven virtues that Bruegel used are depicted 
in a frieze (fig. 3). Six of these virtues have such ‘head attributes’, and five of them stand 
on ‘pedestal attributes’. The identical placements of such attributes can be found in a 
second French manuscript, from 1512, now in the Koninklijke Bibliotheek in The Hague, 
but here the individual virtues are not organized in a frieze, but depicted in separate 
illuminations (figs 4-7). Although in both manuscripts such ‘head and pedestal attributes’ 
are used, the items themselves are not always identical, nor are they always identically 
placed. In the Rouen illumination, Prudence is depicted on the ground (fig. 3), for 
example, but in The Hague manuscript, she stands on large purse with coins (fig. 5). 
This curious placement of attributes was apparently a specifically regional tradition that 
Bruegel opted to utilize. But there is one striking other example of such use of attributes 
that predates Bruegel’s series: Vogtherr the Elder’s Hope (fig. 2), from 1545. 

A comparison of the attributes and their placements in the allegorical figures in 
Bruegel’s Hope (cat. no. 40) and those in Rouen (fig. 3), The Hague (fig. 6), and in the 
woodcut after Vogtherr (fig. 2) results in striking resemblances, and, in some cases, helps 
us to understand Bruegel’s choice for developing his narrative settings in the way he 
did. The traditional attribute of Hope in Netherlandish art is a large anchor, and she 
can also be accompanied by a spade, rays of light, a sickle, or have a hooded falcon on 
her hand. In the Northern French manuscripts in Rouen and The Hague the spade is 
used as well, but in addition to a ship, a birdcage and a beehive. In Hans Sebald Beham’s 
1539 Hope, we also see the rays of light, but our attention is mainly drawn to the chained 
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Fig. 3: Anonymous, The Theological and Cardinal 
Virtues (from left: Faith, Hope, and Love 

(or Charity); Temperance, Justice, Prudence and 
Fortitude). France, c. 1470. From Les Ethiques, 
politiques et économiques d’Aristote, translated 

by Nicole Oresme. Rouen, Bibliothéque de la Ville, 
Ms 927, fol. 17v. 


prisoner to her right (fig. 8). The large majority of depictions of any virtue are images 
of a single allegorical figure, clearly identified by name, and accompanied by one or two 
attributes. Beham’s version shows the beginnings of a change towards a more narrative 
approach, a process that is further developed in Vogtherr’s 1545 Hope. This woodcut 
also prominently depicts the prisoner, apparently a German tradition, but it also shows 
a striking similarity with the Rouen and The Hague manuscript illuminations: in all 
these three images, Hope stands on a birdcage, holds a spade in her right hand and a 
beehive in the left, and is depicted with a large ship on her head (figs 2, 3 and 6). 

In his version of Hope (cat. no. 40), Bruegel used many of the above-mentioned 
attributes as well, albeit sometimes in different locations. More importantly, he apparently 
also integrated some other attributes into his unique narrative structures. The three 
earlier versions (figs 2, 3 and 6) had depicted a beehive in Hope’s left hand, but Bruegel 
used this as a ‘head attribute’ instead. This is rather curious, since in Netherlandish art 
the beehive is typically not associated with Hope, but with Diligence. He positioned 
Hope on a large anchor, not depicted in the other versions, but indispensable for rec- 
ognition in a Netherlandish engraving. As in both the illuminations and the woodcut, 
Bruegel gave his Hope a spade in her right hand, for the hope in a good harvest. In the 
Rouen illumination (fig. 3), she also has three sickles in the same, very full right hand. 
Bruegel depicted a single sickle in her left hand, and we are left to wonder whether he 
perhaps brilliantly transformed the ship on the head of Hope in the three other images 
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Fig. 4: Anonymous, Faith. France, 1512. 

From Le séjour de deuil pour la mort de Philippe 
de Commines. The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
76E. 13, fol. gr. 


Fig. 5: Anonymous, Prudence. France, 1512. 

From Le séjour de deuil pour la mort de Philippe 
de Commines. The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
76E. 13, fol. 5r. 


Fig. 6: Anonymous, Hope. France, 1512. 

From Le séjour de deuil pour la mort de Philippe 
de Commines. The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
76E. 13, fol. tov. 


Fig. 7: Anonymous, Fortitude. France, 1512. 

From Le séjour de deuil pour la mort de Philippe 
de Commines. The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
76E. 13, fol. 7r. 


into the large sinking vessel on the lower right, held in place by the anchor on which 
the virtue stands. In the tower, we see captured prisoners, praying and hoping for their 
release, while a hooded falcon sits on its wall. It has been aptly observed that Bruegel 
in this image cleverly showed water simultaneously as a threat and as a blessing.” The 
sailors, clinging on to anything that will float, hope to survive their shipwreck, while 
the men behind bars in the top of the tower hope to catch some rainwater in their jug, 
the fishermen hope for a good catch and the figures putting out the fire hope to salvage 
their houses. The praying woman on the quay, who is apparently pregnant, prays for the 
sailors’ safe return and an easy delivery of her child. Bruegel’s depiction of the pregnant 
woman, the hooded falcon on the prison’s wall, and the fire, indicate that Bruegel knew 
the 1545 woodcut, since these details are not included in that image, but they were 
described in the poem that accompanied it.” 

There are numerous other striking links between the attributes of Bruegel’s virtues 
and the iconographic tradition from French illuminations. His Charity, Temperance and 
Fortitude all share identical ‘head attributes’ with the Rouen and The Hague manuscripts. 
In the illuminations, Prudence has a coffin on her head (figs 3 and 5), which she holds 
in the engraving. All these objects were highly uncommon attributes for these virtues 
in Netherlandish art of the time. In that tradition, Temperance is typically depicted 
pouring water into a cup of wine, to water it down, and she often holds reins and a 
bridle in her hands. Bruegel dropped the most common attribute, placed the reins in 
her right hand, but positioned the bridle into the virtue’s mouth, and the clock on her 
head - again all highly uncommon in Netherlandish imagery, as are her glasses in her 
left hand and the mill sail under her spurred feet. Again, we see all these attributes used 
in the French manuscripts in Rouen and The Hague. The mill and the clock apparently 
refer to the importance of working steadily and living regularly, while the spurs, reins 
and bridle stand for mastering one’s desires, and perhaps even one’s tongue. 
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Fig. 8: Hans Sebald Beham, Hope. 1539. Engraving, 
39 x 24 mm. Wien, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1930/1130. 


Now we are more fully aware of the extent of Bruegel’s dependency on this tradition, 
it is much easier to accept that he indeed transformed Hope’s ‘head attribute’ of the ship 
in the manuscripts into a sinking vessel. He actually did something strikingly similar in 
Faith (cat. nos. 34 and 39), which he set within a church building, the same object that 
this virtue has on her head in both illuminations (figs 3 and 4). Bruegel depicts the virtue 
standing on the lid of an opened sarcophagus, symbolizing Faith’s victory over death. 
The sepulchre here is one of the Arma Christi, the objects used in Christ’s Passion, which 
Bruegel depicted in actual size and integrated into his narrative. The cross directly behind 
the virtue is also among these items, and the figure of Faith aptly forms a visual connection 
between the Passion and the Resurrection. Other traditional attributes of the virtue, such 
as the chalice and the candle, can be seen on the altar in the left middle ground, behind 
the scene of the Communion. The Consecration of the host, which together with the 
Communion forms the sacrament of the Eucharist, is depicted in the right background. 
Other depicted sacraments are the Confession in the centre left background, the Baptism 
in the top left, and Matrimony in the left foreground, a display that brings to mind Rogier 
van der Weyden’s famous Seven Sacraments Triptych in Antwerp. 

The depiction of the sacraments in Faith (cat. nos. 34 and 39) is illustrative for 
another important narrative strategy that Bruegel applied in his Virtues: the integration 
of serial topics into his images, closely related details that contemporary viewers could 
and would recognize, and which would stimulate close and active looking. In Charity 
(cat. nos. 35 and 41), he used the Seven Acts of Mercy for that goal. Clockwise from the 
lower left, we recognize feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, ransoming the 
captives (in the top left), burying the dead, hosting the harbourless, visiting the sick and 
clothing the naked. Similarly, in Fortitude (cat. no. 44), he depicts seven slain animals 
that each accompanied one of his personifications of the capital sins: the peacock, pig, 
cock, donkey, turkey, toad and bear. And in Temperance (cat. nos. 38 and 45), the virtue 
is surrounded by the Seven Liberal Arts. We recognize, clockwise from the lower left in 
the engraving: arithmetic, music, astronomy, geometry, dialectic rhetoric and grammar. 
And in this well-established canon Bruegel also managed to insert a painter (at the left 
edge), a rhetorician’s play (complete with a prompter behind the curtain, at top left) and 
a sculptor (on the far corner of the platform at the right). 

Such canonical serial imagery was not used - or at least not yet recognized as such 
- in Hope (cat. no. 40), Justice (cat. nos. 36 and 42) and Prudence (cat. nos. 37 and 43), 
the three images from Bruegel’s series that are most frequently associated with scenes 
of everyday life. But, as we have seen in Hope, where a large sinking ship, incarcerated 
prisoners and a hooded falcon were derived from attributes of the virtue, we need to be 
cautious with such conclusions, and we can easily identify similarly complex objects in 
Justice and Prudence. In Justice, the blindfolded virtue stands on a small platform, which 
we now easily recognize as a ‘pedestal attribute’. It is a so-called ‘blue stone’, where 
convicted criminals would be publicly punished and executed. Bruegel had earlier used 
such a stone and leg irons, in an engraving of 1557, to chain Patience (fig. 9). In both 
the Rouen (fig. 3) and The Hague manuscripts Justice stands not on a stone platform 
but on a large bed, the lit de justice, without blindfold, but with sword(s) and scales. 
Enigmatically, Justice is the only virtue in both these manuscripts and in Bruegel’s series 
that does without a ‘head attribute’. Bruegel gives her a curious headdress, with two 
points and a long, draped wimple, which is also highly unusual, and not yet sufficiently 
explained.” Bruegel’s Justice serves as a comprehensive pictorial encyclopaedia of late 
medieval practices of torture and punishment, which were highly public spectacles at 
the time. It has been unconvincingly suggested that Bruegel infused his scenery with 
irony and even hidden criticism of these practices,” but numerous contemporary sources 
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Fig. 9: Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Patience (Patientia), detail. 1557. Engraving, 
335 x 434 mm. Wien, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/101. 


speak of exactly such activities in great detail.” Although deeply inhumane and unspeak- 
ably cruel in our modern eyes, these were the practices of the day. In Prudence (cat. 
nos. 37 and 43), Bruegel depicted a man emptying a large bag of coins in a money chest, 
placed immediately behind the virtue’s mirror. In the manuscript in The Hague, Prudence 
actually stands on a giant purse as a ‘pedestal attribute’, which Bruegel cleverly trans- 
formed and integrated into his narrative. But rather than a scene from daily life, we 
should still regard the money chest as an attribute of the virtue, which also explains why 
it is so imprudently placed, out on the street, and in plain sight. Just as water was depicted 
as both a blessing and a curse in Hope, Bruegel does the same with fire in Prudence: 
fire is needed for light and for cooking, but one has to be very careful with it, as is 
illustrated by the woman in the lower left and by Prudence’s ‘pedestal attributes’ of 
firefighting ladders and the long hook. 

Bruegel also integrated attributes into narratives that depict canonical serial imagery, 
such as Charity (cat. nos. 35 and 41). In Netherlandish imagery, Charity is traditionally 
accompanied by two or three children, one of which she often nurses. Bruegel depicted 
two small children as well, one of which is holding Charity’s right hand, but these are 
difficult to recognize as attributes, because of their level of integration into the narrative. 
Bruegel did a similar thing with the large press that holds the tail of the dragon in his 
Fortitude (cat. no. 44), who in Netherlandish art is typically depicted with a column, 
and sometimes also by a lion. In both the Rouen and The Hague manuscripts (figs 3 and 
7), Fortitude stands on a large press, while holding a tiny dragon by the throat. Bruegel 
maintained the anvil as her ‘head attribute’, a highly unusual attribute for Fortitude in 
Netherlandish art, and perhaps an indication that he received advice on his iconographic 
programme from Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert, the learned humanist from Haarlem and 
master of Philips Galle, who is generally assumed to have authored the Latin inscriptions 
of Bruegel’s virtues.” 

For the attributes of the personifications of his Theological and Cardinal Virtues, 
Bruegel clearly used an iconographical typology that was distinctly foreign to Netherlandish 
art, but had developed in Northern French manuscript illumination instead. Why this was 
done remains unknown for now, but it might have been an attempt to internationalize 
the clientele for these prints, since the inscriptions in the margins were no longer also 
given in Middle Dutch. When compared to other depictions of the Virtues, Bruegel’s 
figures stand out by the large number and the curious placements of their attributes, which 
must have made a curiously old-fashioned impression around 1560. His stagings, on the 
other hand, are distinctly modern, and evoke contemporary rhetoricians’ plays. Within 
the matrix of such seemingly paradoxical contradictions, Bruegel developed strikingly 
innovative settings around his allegorical figures, in which he would often integrate other 
serial concepts and attributes. Through such narrative structures, contemporary viewers 
were urged to study his creations actively and closely, as we still do today. Rs 


ı From Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 179, 9 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, II-II, and 
cat. no. 64. Quaestiones disputatae de virtutibus (Disputed 
2 From Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 180, Questions on the Virtues). 
cat. no. 66. to See Katzenellenbogen (1939) 1964, pp. 37-38. See 
3 From Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 186, also the Catholic Encyclopedia, http://www.newadvent. 
cat. no. 72. org/cathen/15472a.htm (consulted 2.12.2017). 
4 From Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 182, u On Psychomachia (or Battle of the Spirits) by the 
cat. no. 68. Roman Christian poet Prudentius (d. c. AD 410) and 
5 From Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 190, its influence on medieval manuscripts, see 
cat. no. 76. Katzenellenbogen (1939) 1964, pp. I-13. In the early 


6 1 Corinthians 13. 
LCI, vol. 4 (1972), p. 364 (‘Tugenden’). 

8 See the Catholic Encyclopedia, http://www.newadvent. 
org/cathen/15472a.htm (consulted 2.12.2017). 


Middle Ages, several illuminated manuscripts were 
produced after Psychomachia. The individual virtues 
and sins in the poem are only partly identical to 
those in the canons described above. 
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On the Etymachia, see Harris 1994. On the influence 
of Psychomachia on the Etymachia, see John Flood’s 
review of Harris 1994 (Flood 1996). 

It is good to keep in mind that the canons of the 
Seven Capital Sins, the Three Theological Virtues 
and the Four Cardinal Virtues do not allow for seven 
pairings of a specific virtue with a specific sin. See 
LCI, vol. 4 (1972), p. 364 (‘Tugenden’) and pp. 380-81 
(Tugenden und Laster’). 

For an exhaustive overview of the literature on the 
topic before 1986, see Serebrennikov 1986, pp. 
129-219. 

Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theologiae, II-II, q. 54, 
art. 1) stated that diligence is required for every virtue. 
Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 135. 

See Berström 1956. This notion was rejected in Exh. 
Cat. Berlin 1975, p. 67, cat. no. 70. Two other motifs 
in this woodcut can also be linked to works by 
Bruegel: the Two Monkeys from 1562 (cat. no. 59) 
and The Parable of the Blind from 1568. For the link 
with the Berlin Two Monkeys, see Sullivan 1981. It 
has also been argued that Bruegel used a woodcut 
after Vogtherr for his design for The Resurrection 
of Christ (cat. no. 62); see Schneeman 1986. 

The different judicial administrations apparently all 
used such stones, but of different colours: the cler- 
ical courts used red stones, feudal courts white 
stones, and the towns blue stones. See ‘Blaauwe 
Steenen’, in De Navorscher 6 (1856), pp. 298-99. 
Only the initials of the author (S. P. L.) are provided. 
See Orenstein 2006, pp. 46-48, no. 20 (with earlier 
literature). 

Bruegel’s headdress for Justice resembles a so-called 
medieval ‘howve’ with two cones and draped cloth. 
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See Exh. Cat. New York 2o11, p. 308, ‘Howve’; and 
p. 430, ‘Howve’, with indexed examples. According 
to Larry Silver, this perhaps suggests ‘the venerable 
antiquity of the law’; Silver 2011, p. 195. 

Especially by Jiirgen Miiller, in his contributions to 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 177, and 
Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, pp. 138-39, cat. no. 33. 
Miiller, following Tolnai 1925, expressed similar 
views about Faith and Charity. 

See, for example Marijnissen et al. 1988, p. 125; 
Huizinga (1919) 1954, pp. 9-31; Merback 1999, esp. 
pp. 126-57; Sellink 2018. 

In the Netherlandish tradition, the anvil is only 
known as the attribute of Saint Eligius and of Saint 
Adrian. In 1550, Coornhert had produced the four- 
teen etchings after Maarten van Heemskerck’s 
designs for his series of Jacob’s Ladder, also known 
as the Allegory of the Road to Eternal Bliss. 
Apparently, he also played a significant role in the 
conception of this series; see Veldman 1977, p. 56. 
In this series, published by Cock in 1553, an anvil is 
depicted twice as the attribute for Patience, but in 
combination with the more important virtues of 
Tolerance and Hope. In addition, Charity is depicted 
with a burning heart, which is also very rare in 
Netherlandish art. Bruegel would do the same in 
his Charity, while no burning heart is depicted in 
the French manuscript illuminations. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his Summa Theologiae (II-II, q. 136, art. 
4) stated that Patience is a secondary virtue of 
Fortitude. The possibility that Bruegel might have 
included secondary virtues in his images warrants 
further research. 
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Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Skaters before the Gate of St George 


c. 1558 // Inscribed lower left‘. H . cock excudeb’; lower 
right ‘.F.H.’; on the gate ‘PLVS WLTR’ // Engraving, 
237 X 303 mm, first state of two // Vienna, Albertina, 
inv. no. DG 1955/130 // Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
- New York 2001, cat. no. 63; Orenstein 2006, no. 41; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 69; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 
176-81; Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. no. 70; Exh. 
Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 52 


There are very few works by Bruegel that have a precise and identifiable topographical 
location. However, Skaters before the Gate of St George is one of them. St George’s Gate 
was one of the most important entrance gates in the walls of the booming and exploding 
city of Antwerp, which were built and finished just a decade before Bruegel drew this 
composition. The meticulously executed preparatory drawing (fig. 1) - in an unknown 
private collection - is dated 1558 and this engraving by Frans Huys would have been 
published shortly afterwards by Hieronymus Cock. 

With Bruegel’s characteristic tongue-in-cheek wit, this lively winter scene depicts 
Antwerp town folk skating, walking and having fun on the frozen canals around the city 
walls. In these years the winters were becoming much colder, a drop in temperature that 
was the consequence of the ‘little ice age’ that had set in. Next to all other far more negative 
effects, fun with snow and ice became common and Bruegel was one of the first to fully 
exploit the subject of the winter landscape (also see cat. nos. 65, 71 and 75). Maintaining 
balance on slippery ice is always difficult, as the fallen skater in the centre has just 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Skaters before the 
Gate of St George. 1558. Pen and brown ink, 213 x 298 
mm. Unknown Private Collection. 


Fig. 2: Detail of cat. no. 46. 


experienced; while on the far left someone else has discovered that skating on thin ice is 


not very wise. As so often, Bruegel cunningly uses his figures to lead our eye through the 
composition - such as the old woman to the right, screaming and pointing at the fallen 
skater (fig. 2). 

There must have been a moralistic stance in Bruegel’s perception of the contemporary 
audience. In a (much) later edition, texts were added at top and bottom, referring to the 
‘slibberachticheyt van ’s menschen leven’ (‘the slipperiness of human life’), an undertone 
that is certainly consistent with Bruegel’s imagery in general.? There also have been 
suggestions that this ‘slipperiness’ more specifically refers to the scandal that had rocked 
Antwerp just a few years earlier, when allegations of fraud and corruption in building 
the new gates and city walls involved dozens of dignitaries, right up to the city’s burgo- 
master. Ironically, the brother of publisher Hieronymus Cock was one of the accused 
- but he was acquitted and judged to be innocent. Could this print have also been a very 
specific pun on the precarious situation in which Cornelis Wellens de Cock had been 
five years earlier? It is not unthinkable that Bruegel might construct such multiple layers 


of allusions.3 Ms 


ı For the drawing, see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, cat. no. 62, and Sellink (2007) 2011, cat. 
no. 68. 

2 For a description of the two states, see Orenstein 
2006, no. 41. This is the only print after Bruegel of 
which a contemporary Italian copy is known - see 
Orenstein 2006, no. 40 copy. Interesting is that this 
copy (dated 1565) has elaborate texts that do not 
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refer to a moral interpretation of the slipperiness 
of skating, but speak literally about the physical 
dangers of falling while skating on ice. Of course, 
skating was then (as now) not a very common 
pastime in Italy. 

For this interpretation, see Monballieu 1981 and 
further references in the listed literature. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Kermis at Hoboken 
(Illustration pp. 120-121) 


1559 // Signed and dated by the artist at lower left ‘1559 
BRVEGEL (‘VE’ as ligature); on the banner: ‘hoboken’ 
// Pen and brown ink, contours incised, 265 x 394 mm 
// London, The Samuel Courtauld Trust, The Courtauld 
Gallery, inv. no. 45 // Provenance: 1944 Lord Lee of 
Fareham; 1947 acquired // Literature: Marijnissen et al. 
1988, pp. 115-16; Mielke 1996, no. 44; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
- New York 2001, pp. 53-54 and 198-99; Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 74; Silver 2011, pp. 310-13; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
2015-2016, pp. 214-18 


Bruegel fills the foreground of the scene, the village square in front of the church, with 
popular amusements: an archery contest, Jeu à la faussette (see Peasant Dance, cat. no. 
81), dancing and drinking. The figure of the jester, who approaches us leading two children 
by the hand, appears to have a symbolic function. The banner of the Hoboken Longbowmen’s 
Guild, which hangs prominently from the tavern at the right, refers to a kermis or church 
festival. A densely crowded procession bearing statues of saints moves from the background, 
through the square, between the market stalls and into the church. A monk accompanied 
by pigs stands among them while close by, in the right background of the composition 
with its high horizon line, a play is performed before a tavern. The sexual and scatological 
connotations of the scene are more pronounced than in Bruegel’s related Festival of Saint 
George (fig. 1). The man in the wagon reaches up a woman’s skirt. Peasants answering 
nature’s call appear in various places, including directly by the church wall. Nadine 
Orenstein notes the discrepancy between the peaceful if somewhat ribald tone of the 
drawing and the moralizing, disparaging inscription on the etching, and conjectures that 
this was added by the publisher to fit the sheet into a series." ‘Die boeren verblijen hun 
in sulken feesten Te dansen springhen en dronckendrincken als beesten. / Sij moeten die 
kermissen onderhouwen Al souwen sij vasten en steruen van kauwen.’ (‘The peasants 
rejoice at such festivals in dancing, jumping, and drinking themselves drunk as beasts. / 
They must observe church festivals even if they fast and die of cold.’)’ 

Bruegel created Kermis at Hoboken in 1559 as the model for Frans Hogenberg’s 
engraving, which Bartholomäus de Momper published without a date. In comparison to 
Bruegel’s other designs for prints, this pen drawing seems more lightly executed and the 
individual motifs less strongly contoured, which has led to its attribution to the artist 
being questioned - before Mielke removed these doubts.3 The uncommon occurrence that 
Bruegel depicts and names a particular place is unlikely to be by chance. In 1559, William 
of Orange sold the Brabant village of Hoboken to the Antwerp brothers Melchior and 
Balthazar Schetz. Through its low taxes, the beer there was cheaper than in Antwerp, 
making the village a popular destination for inhabitants of the surrounding towns. 
Additionally, in the same year, Philip II passed a decree limiting the duration of kermises 
to one day.* The motto on the banner in The Festival of Saint George, ‘Laet die boeren 
haer kermis houwen’ (‘Let the peasants celebrate their kermis’),5 likely created at the same 
moment, is to be interpreted in this context. City dwellers also visited peasant church 
festivals, as Karel van Mander reports of Bruegel: ‘With this Franckert, Bruegel often went 
among the peasants, when it was kermis or a wedding took place [...].’"° Several years later, 
Bruegel also devoted the painting Peasant Dance (c. 1568) to a church festival. Here too, 
the jester assumes a strategic position (see cat. no. 81). Bruegel’s reputation for depicting 
peasants celebrating is strongly based on these compositions.’ sp 


ı Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 199. 

2 Translation based on Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, p. 198. 

3 Mielke 1996, p. 56. 

Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 199. 

5 The saying is based on the proverb ‘Men late den 
Edelluyden haer wildtbraet / den Buyren haer ker- 
misse / den Honden haer hoochtijt / soe blijft men 
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ongeropt’ (cited in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, 
p. 233, note 64; Kloeke 1959, p. 32; Monballieu 1987, 
PP. 199-206). 

6 Translation of van Mander 1604, fol. 133r: ‘Met desen 
Franckert gingh Breughel dickwils buyten by den 
Boeren / ter Kermis / en ter Bruyloft [...].. English 
translation in Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. 190. 

7 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, p. 215. 


Fig. 1: Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum after 


r, The Festival of Saint 


George. c. 1559. Etching with engraving, 


332 x 523 mm. Washington 


Pieter Bruegel the Elde 
of Art 


, National Gallery 


Rosenwald Collection 


inv. no. 1964.8.400. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Battle between Carnival and Lent 


1559 // Signed and dated in lower right corner 
‘BRVEGEL 1559’ // Oak panel, 118 x 164.2 cm // Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 
1016 // Provenance: 1604 probably Rudolf II; 1619 pos- 
sibly from the estate of Archduke Maximilian III and 
1626 from the estate of Archduke Karl; 1748 from the 
Treasury to the Picture Gallery // Literature: Stridbeck 
1956; Gaignebet 1972; Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 61-68; Cat. 
Vienna 1997, pp. 18-19; Ertz 1998-2000, vol. 1, pp. 221-52; 
Sullivan 2010, pp. 58-70; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 77; 
Lichtert 2014 


Fig. 1a and b: Cat. no. 48, detail of the pair in 
the middle led by the jester, (a) visible light and 
(b) infrared reflectogram. Lines of underdrawing 
are visible in the three protagonists’ feet. 


Fig. 2 a-c: Cat. no. 48, detail from the centre of the 
top edge, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 
(c) X-radiograph. The roofs and the horizon were 
raised during the painting process. 


On the main square of a small town, personifications of Carnival and Lent approach each 
other in a parody of a joust. Divided compositionally, although not strictly dualistically 
conceived, the austere right side of the picture faces the fatly festive part with Carnival. 
Bruegel minutely depicts the Flemish customs of the Carnival and Lenten period, joined 
in a crowded, large-format composition seen from above. 

Although Bruegel did not invent the subject matter, he gave the Wimmelbild (‘busy 
picture’) format an entirely new, encyclopaedic character (see also cat. no. 50). The painter 
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Fig. 3 a-c: Cat. no. 48, detail of the corpse in the 
wagon overpainted with black, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. 


places the action in an urban context between a tavern and a church. As part of the 
Shrovetide processions, the ‘battle’ between the adversaries Carnival and Lent dates back 
to medieval tradition. Unlike literary models, already traceable to fabliaux and Carnival 
plays, or the engraving by Frans Hogenberg on the same subject created a year before 
Bruegel’s painting, in the allegorical duel shown here the actual fight is not depicted. The 
opponents pass by each other unscathed. Carnival is personified as a fat, tipsy man, who 
rides a barrel mounted on blue runners. He holds as a lance a roasting spit loaded with 
all manner of meats. The unsteady blackbird pie* on his head threatens to slide off. Maskers, 
musicians and card players form the colourful bustle of the Carnival entourage, while 
waffles are cooked, drinking is indulged and Shrovetide plays are performed. Meat and 
eggs were eaten to excess before the start of Lent. The Carnival float is drawn by two 
young men, one of whom holds aloft a flag with the typical Carnival colours (red, gold/ 
yellow and white). At the same level a monk and a nun precede the Lenten train and pull 
its feeble-looking wagon. Clothed all in grey, Lady Lent is enthroned on a wobbly wooden 
chair, surrounded by typical Lenten fare (onions, mussels, Lenten bread,° and pretzels 
made without lye). The figure wears a beehive, a common symbol of the Church, as a 
headdress. A prayer book and rosary hang from her belt. An ash cross is drawn on her 
forehead and on those of her followers. The bread peel with the two herrings that serves 
as her jousting weapon seems harmless. Almsgiving burghers and children with rattles 
complete the Lenten procession. With their noisemakers they remind the faithful of the 
prayer times and church services during Lent, as the bells are silent. 

As a temporary reversal of societal rules, Carnival helps to preserve the usual order, 
alluded to by the cripple bishop (see cat. no. 85) who officiates among the beggars in the 
middle ground of the picture.” The appearance that excess and moderation oppose each 
other is deceptive, however. Folly is a leitmotif throughout the composition: from, at the 
left, the ‘To the blue barque’ inn - an Antwerp tavern with the same name was the seat 
of a jesters’ and Carnival confraternity® - to the jester with the burning torch in the centre, 
to the fool who has doffed his cap to enter the church on the right. 

The development of such a complex Wimmelbild - as Klaus Demus correctly writes, 
‘... auch als Kunstwerk ein Wunder, und nicht nur in der Formung, sondern vor allem 
auch und schon im Gedachten seiner Konzeption’ (‘a marvel as a work of art, not only 
in the making, but especially also and already in the considerations of its conception” - 
required not just intellectual processes but extensive manual preparation. Of this - and 
this is true of nearly all of Bruegel’s painted oeuvre (see cat. nos. 78-79) - nothing is 
preserved. For the question, so burning for scholars, of how Bruegel developed and exe- 
cuted his works, the underdrawing hidden beneath the paint layers, which can be made 
visible using infrared radiation, thus assumes a key position.” 

The infrared reflectogram seems uninformative at first glance, but precise study of 
contours reveals that all of the outlines, particularly those of the figures, are underdrawn, 
even in the smallest details, and followed exactly. The underdrawing is thus best seen in 
minimal deviations (fig. 1). The lines appear not freely drawn but rather controlled. It is 
hence plausible that the contours were transferred from a cartoon using pouncing, the 
points of which were then joined. Today we see just these connecting lines. Only in the 
background, in the houses and the landscape of roofs, is a looser treatment found. Here, 
the lines look freely drawn, and the pre-drawn outlines were not followed exactly in the 
painting process. A number of the roofs were executed higher, so that considerably less 
of the sky remains visible and the scene is more strictly confined to the urban realm (fig. 2). 

Already here, in his earliest picture in the Kunsthistorisches Museum’s collection, a 
characteristic of Bruegel’s painting technique that will continue through his entire body 
of work is evident: the loose, richly varied application of paint, with which Bruegel almost 
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Fig. 4 a-c: Cat. no. 48, detail of the children on the 
ground in front of the church, overpainted with light 
brown paint, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflecto- 
gram, (c) X-radiograph. 


Fig. 5 a-c: Cat. no. 48, detail of the crippled figure 
in profile from the right edge, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. 


playfully creates large surfaces in the foreground and background. The light preparation, 
which is never totally covered and shines through in thinly painted areas, is a crucial 
element here. Neutral surfaces like the ground or the walls are thus made to vibrate, even 
to shimmer, further enhancing this Wimmelbild (see fig. 1). 

Naturally, the appearance of a panel some 460 years old no longer reflects what was 
its original condition immediately upon completion by the artist. Like many of Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder’s other panels, The Battle between Carnival and Lent was subject to 
later ‘painterly censorship’ by an unknown hand, as was first realized through the study 
of copies - the original composition is known through at least eighteen copies, a testament 
to its popularity." These show what in the original can now only be visualized using 
X-radiography and infrared imaging, through the later overpainting:” there is a dead 
woman in the cart pulled by the haggard, barefoot woman wearing rags (fig. 3); two children 
lie on the ground immediately before the entrance to the church, their begging parents 
beside them (fig. 4); the sparsely clad figure of a cripple ‘dashes’ into the picture from the 
right edge (fig. 5); and another corpse lies in the lower right corner, the bloated body of 
which is only partially covered by a sheet (fig. 6). These details clearly lend the work a 
more drastic message. 

Sickness and death were part of everyday life during Bruegel’s time, surely far more 
than today. Here, however, physical infirmity, suffering and even death are capitalized on. 
While the poorer leave the church through the side door, the rich walk through the main 
portal where the sick are laid out. Bruegel details the competition between the beggars® 
and the (seemingly) disabled, who position themselves strategically in front of the church. 
The theatrically posed woman with the pilgrim’s badge“ on her hat, for instance, gestures 
to the crippled youth at her feet. While she receives alms from the man in the foreground, 
she already catches the attention of the next donor. The little monkey in the basket on her 
back is a reference to her malingering (fig. 8).5 Performances ultimately take place on both 
sides of the composition: theatrical productions on the Carnival side and ‘performances’ 
of the infirm” and the beggars on the Lenten side. Money is collected on both. Coins also 
lie on the market stands, and beside the reliquaries in front of and within the church (beside 
a crucifix placed on display). Antwerp was then the capital of (proto-)capitalism, and the 
practice of almsgiving” was regulated.* Bruegel exposes not only the beggars and the 
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Fig. 6 a and b: Cat. no. 48, detail of the lower right 
corner: corpse on the ground, its head turned 


towards the viewer, (a) visible light, (b) X-radiograph. 


Fig. 7 a and b: Cat. no. 48, detail of Lady Lent’s bread 


peel, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
The peel was drawn diamond-shaped with a black 
cross on it. During the painting process it was 
narrowed to an elongated hexagon and the cross 
covered and replaced with two fish. 


ostensibly disabled, but also those who reduce the faith to customs such as Lent and charity. 
He seems to share the critical view held by Erasmus, Sebastian Franck” and Francois 
Rabelais about the public display of almsgiving and monasticism.” 

Bruegel undertook an iconographically significant change to the composition during 
the creative process: in the infrared reflectogram a cross can be seen laid in, later not 
realized, on the bread peel held by the personification of Lent. In the painted picture two 
herrings, typical Lenten fare, replace the cross, which presumably seemed inappropriate 
in this parodic context (fig. 7). 

In the Carnival half of the picture, a pair seen from behind and a jester with a burning 
torch are emphasized by the fall of light (fig. 1). The middle figure, with its long shaggy 
coat, recalls the figure of Elck (cat. no. 33). With its extinguished lantern and sight hindered 
by a hat pulled over the eyes, it appears effectively blind and helpless. Both the armed 
man to its left and the jester in front of it claim the lead.” In the motif of seeing and not 
seeing, Bruegel returns to one of his favourite, enigmatic subjects.” 

The Carnival doll dressed as a peasant is the only figure to survey the entirety of 
events and in effect occupies the key position in the picture (fig. 9).* It derives from a 
Carnival tradition traceable to medieval Flanders and Northern France. The doll marks 
the break between Carnival and Lent: to the left of the house on whose windowsill it sits, 
the trees still appear nearly bare, while to the right they already bear foliage. Celebrated 
during Shrovetide, this personification of Carnival was finally burned on the evening 
before Ash Wednesday. Like the pharmakoi in ancient Greece, it served as a societal 
scapegoat for eliminating all that was negative from the previous year.” 

Folly is always ubiquitous, as are morally objectionable activities, and the path of 
reason is hard to find. Whom can one trust on the way to self-knowledge: the armed man 
or the fool? sp/Eo 


I See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword ‘Abraham of Drohna’. 


9 Cat. Vienna 1997, p. 19. 
to On the basis of extensive technical investigations 


See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword ‘Maximilian IIT’. 

Pleij 1979, p. 15; Exh. Cat. ’s-Hertogenbosch 1992, 
p- 13; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, p. 212. As part 
of the current exhibition and thanks to collaboration 
with Alexandra van Dongen (Museum Boijmans 
Van Beuningen, Rotterdam), Lucinda Timmermans 
(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) and Katrien Lichtert 
(BOKRIJK, Genk), a selection of 16th-century 
objects similar to the everyday objects in Bruegel’s 
painting was defined. These are presented in Cabinet 
19 of the Picture Gallery. Following this project, it 
is planned to publish a guided tour through The 
Battle between Carnival and Lent in 2019. 

Exh. Cat. Vienna - Zurich 2011-2012, cat. no. 23. 
To the left of the Blauwen Schuit tavern, the Lenten 
play The Wedding of the ‘Dirty Bride’ (De vuile 
bruid) is being performed (see also cat. no. 49). The 
play Urso and Valentin is staged in the background 
before another tavern. There the sign made from a 
branch probably refers to the wild man in this piece. 


on the numerous copies by Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger, for the first time a convincing scenario for 
the creation of this complex composition has been 
proposed. According to this, Bruegel the Elder 
transferred the contours of the composition to the 
support from a 1:1 cartoon. Currie - Allart 2012, 
vol. 2, pp. 344-79; see the e-book contributions by 
Ron Spronk and Elke Oberthaler, keyword ‘cartoon’. 


Ir Bruegels Massacre of the Innocents (Royal 


Collection Trust, Windsor Castle) is a prominent 
example of a later reworking that changed the paint- 
ing’s meaning. By overpainting the slaughtered 
children with animals, the depiction was trans- 
formed into a village scene. 


12 Johannes Wilde made the first X-radiographs of the 


painting in 1933 (three details: the overpainted area 
in front of the church, the lower right corner, and 
the group with the personified Carnival). The over- 
painting was first mentioned in the literature in de 
Tolnay 1935, p. 77, no. 5. Only in 1974 was an 
X-radiograph of the entire picture carried out; ref- 


6 A piece of each loaf of bread is missing. It was erence in Marijnissen et al. 2003, p. 146. 
customary to give a tenth of each loaf of bread baked 13 See, among others, Nichols 2007. 
in a house as alms, as well as the remains of each 14 See, among others, Bell - Dale 2o11. 
loaf started. Loaves of bread with a missing piece 15 Fake beggars are also found in the engraving after 
were already depicted in the engraving by Bosch, The Denunciation of the Phony Beggars. The 
Hogenberg. pilgrim badges on the woman’s hat were presumably 
7 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, pp. 226-27. an appeal for free lodging. Metzler 2013, p. 294, note 
8 Lichtert 2014. 149; see also Koldeweij 1999, p. 181, note 31. Thanks 
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Fig. 8: Cat. no. 48, detail of the woman with 
the pilgrim’s badge; a small monkey sits in the 
basket on her back. 


Fig. 9: Cat. no. 48, detail of the Carnival doll 
dressed as a peasant, the only one to have an 
‘overview’ of the events. 
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to Sophie Suykens (University of Ghent) for her 
research on the pilgrim’s badge and the privileges 
sought with it during Bruegel’s time. 

Also evident on the Carnival side; see also the paint- 
ing Beggars in Paris (cat. no. 85). 

Bernard van Orley’s altarpiece for the Almoners in 
Antwerp cathedral likely inspired Bruegel in his 
depiction of the almoners and beggars. 

See, among others, Harting 1997, pp. 107-24. 
Carnival plays in Sebastian Franck’s Weltbuch: ‘They 
have a long chin and skinny jaws [...]. Their bones 
rattle, their ribs crack [...]. Then this fish and oil is 
their food, / They drink no alcohol, neither wine 
nor cider. They are hypocritical, but would be full 
of fear, / outwardly they are very simple, but beneath 
beats an evil heart [...]. Quoted in Marijnissen et al. 
2003, pp. 148 and 409, note 215. 

A composition of The Battle between Carnival in 
Lent from the Bosch school, known in several ver- 
sions, makes a similar criticism of the lives of monks; 
see Exh. Cat. Madrid 2016, p. 372. 

Interestingly, in a version of The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent by a follower of Bosch (Boston, 
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Museum of Fine Arts), the bread peel is occupied 
by two fish that form a cross (see Ertz 1998-2000, 
vol. I, p. 248, no. 189 with fig. 184). A similar phe- 
nomenon can be seen in the engraving Saint James 
and the Magician Hermogenes (p. 209). Here, ina 
second state, Bruegel transformed the cross on the 
stole of the man in the right foreground into a star 
through additional lines. 

See Kavaler 1999, p. 146: ‘Though fools carrying 
torches in daylight were regular features of Carnival 
celebration, the torch intuitively signals the fool’s 
potential role as a guide - in this case a false guide, 
as he veers noticeably toward the side of Carnival.’ 
See Mann 1984, p. 199. 

Gustav Gliick describes the figure as a jointed 
manikin and refers to Jan Borms, who identifies it 
with the popular figure of the Count of Halfasten. 
See Gliick (1932) 1937, p. 42. 

See Bakhtin 1968, p. 328. This refers to Saint Pansart, 
who is also described in detail by Francois Rabelais; 
see Pantagruel, Book II, Chapter I: La grande 
chronique pantagruéline. 

See Lombard-Jourdan 2005, pp. 69-70. 
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Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Dirty Bride or The Marriage of Mopsus and Nisa 


1570 // Inscribed lower left ‘PAME’ [in monogram]; 
lower right ‘H. Cock. excud. 1570’; in margin ‘MOPSO 
NISA DATVR, QVID NON SPEREMVS AMANTES’ 
// Engraving, 221 x 288 mm, first state of four // Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/136 // Literature: Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 112 (with further 
literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 156; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 60 


MOPSO NISA DATVR, QVID NON. SPEREMVS AMANTES- 


The artist’s first step in the production of a woodcut is the creation of a drawing, which 
is then transferred onto a wooden block and carved. In the case of The Dirty Bride, 
however, Bruegel drew directly onto a prepared block of apple wood. The block was only 
cut in the upper left corner, however, and for unknown reasons the work not continued. 
This block, unique within Bruegel’s output, is preserved in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York but for conservation reasons could not travel for exhibition in Vienna. After 
Bruegel’s death, the unfinished block probably passed to Hieronymus Cock.! He commis- 
sioned the printmaker Pieter van der Heyden to realize an engraving after the original 
drawing on the wooden block. 

The Dirty Bride was probably conceived as a pendant to the woodcut The Wild Man, 
dated 1566. Both prints relate to popular theatre pieces, traditionally performed during 
Carnival and already depicted by Bruegel in the 1559 panel The Battle between Carnival 
and Lent (cat. no. 48) as a performance of street artists. In the wedding satire, the groom 
is unmasked as willing to marry a slovenly woman. The nuptial attributes are spoofed: 
the wedding dress is made from rags, and instead of a crown the future spouse wears a 
sieve on her head. The youth in the left corner collects money from viewers in a piggy 
bank. The bank has already appeared as an animated creature in The Battle of the 
Moneybags and the Strongboxes.” Bruegel repeatedly reused motifs across different media. 
The engraving’s inscription that functions as a title, ‘MOPSO NISA DATVR, QVID NON 
SPEREMVS AMANTES’ (‘Mopsus marries Nisa, what may not we lovers hope for’), comes 
from Virgil (Bucolica VIII, 26) and was added later by Cock. The simultaneously ironic 
and learned reference to ‘the upside-down world’s was surely much appreciated by the 
print’s buyers. sp 


Iı Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 247-48. 3 Sullivan 1991, p. 462. 
2 Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 173. 
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N . 7 7 5 ; 1560 // Signed and dated ‘BRVEGEL 1560’ at lower 
ka 2 f À . ’ P SA a right on the beam // Oak panel, 116.4 x 160.3 cm // 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
inv. no. 1017 // Provenance: 1594 acquired by Archduke 
Ernest from Hane van Wijk; 1595 documented as being 
pe a R in the estate of Archduke Ernest; 1604 probably in the 
Kae. y 4 £- S i a = ) HE collection of Rudolf II; from 1772 in the Gallery // 

“= p è; A / = `S 7, d t Literature: Hindman 1981; Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 68-72; 
4 A f: ` hae En gà Meo Exh. Cat. Vienna 1997, pp. 32-33; Roberts-Jones 1997, 
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Fig. 1: Cat. no. 50, detail of the pond in the back- 
ground. 


Fig. 2 a and b: Cat. no. 50, detail of the upper right 
corner, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 


Dated 1560, Children’s Games is one of the earliest known panel paintings by Bruegel. In 
terms of style it is categorized together with The Battle between Carnival and Lent (cat. 
no. 48) and Netherlandish Proverbs? as a Wimmelbild (‘busy picture’, a scene teeming with 
people engaged in activities). These are defined by an elevated horizon, the resulting view 
of the scene from above, and the way the pictorial space seems as if it has been folded 
out. Other shared characteristics are an overwhelming number of staffage figures, disposed 
over the entire pictorial surface with almost no overlapping or prioritizing of their relative 
importance, and an encyclopaedic approach. 

Bruegel had already depicted children in his drawings (for example, The Ass at School 
of 15563 and the Kermis at Hoboken of 1559, cat. no. 47), thus applying his exceptional 
gifts of observation to this subject. Nonetheless, this was the first time that a stage of the 
size provided by this panel had been given over entirely to children, and as such it repre- 
sents an ennoblement of the subject. The children seem to have liberated themselves from 
the marginalia of manuscripts* and taken over the square of a Flemish town: a town in 
the hands of children.5 Bruegel’s innovative composition has no known precedents or 
parallels® in the history of painting.’ 

On the main square at the centre of the picture stands what would appear to be a 
public building, variously identified as the town hall or a school. In contrast to the street 
of houses receding on the right and the urban silhouette in the left background, which 
are in the Flemish style, the central building with its early gothic arches and loggia has 
an Italian look to it. The left foreground is occupied by a two-storey house, intersected 
by the composition and adjoining a partially fenced-off garden. As a counterpart to the 
receding perspective of the street, which draws the eye into the background and defines 
the extreme depth of the pictorial composition on the right-hand side of the painting, the 
view on the left opens out into a bucolic landscape with a tree-lined bathing pool and 
farmhouses beyond. 

Distributed over nearly the entire pictorial surface are around 230 figures - almost 
exclusively children - who are involved in more than ninety different games. Some of 
these, such as knucklebones or blind man’s bluff, we are still familiar with today, while 
others are now wholly unfamiliar - for example, the ‘altar-dressing’ going on in the left 
of the foreground. The types of game range from those with a reflective or contemplative 
character, such as the wonderful figure with the elaborate whirligig at the front on the 
left, to games that verge on outright brawling. 

There have been detailed studies devoted to identifying and naming the games depict- 
ed. A number of children are imitating adult activities: for example, the wedding and 
baptismal processions or the little girl playing at shop on the right in the foreground. The 
latter deserves particular attention since Bruegel has signed the painting just beside it. 
The girl is engaged in scraping bricks for pigments. A leaf from a manuscript? rolled up 
into a cone serves as packaging for the ‘goods’ once they have been weighed. According 
to Albrecht Diirer, Antwerp was the best source of high-quality red pigment in all Europe.” 
In this connection Bruegel would seem to be giving us a playful wink in his placing of the 
artist’s signature.” 

Bruegel’s encyclopaedic approach is not limited to the depiction of the greatest 
possible variety of games but also embraces the rendering of a whole gamut of personal 
dispositions, from calm to aggressive. With just a few strokes of the brush the painter 
manages to give each of the protagonists a clearly legible expression that goes well beyond 
stock characterization, through the play of facial features and body language. Different 
types of customs make it clear that Bruegel was intending to depict a miscellany of chil- 
dren’s activities from all four seasons. Three children are wearing the kind of paper crowns 
that were common during Carnival or at Epiphany, while in the middle of the street in 
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Fig. 3 a-c: Illustrations from Sebastiano Serlio, 

Il Secondo libro di perspettiva, Venice 1551, fol. 19, 
fol. 28v (Della Scena Comica), fol. 29v (Della Scena 
Tragica). Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Sign. 72.P.18. 


the right background blazes the midsummer bonfire that was part of the celebrations on 
St John’s Eve and Day, 23 and 24 June. The activity of the children who are learning to 
swim with the aid of an inflated ox-bladder (fig. 1) also belongs to the warmer months of 
the year. 

This type of highly dense composition poses specific challenges to the painter in terms 
of the creative process. How does Bruegel solve the technical problem of filling a stage 
of this kind and yet lend coherence to his composition? Children’s Games is the only one 
of Bruegel’s extant compositions that has a perspective point and was consistently con- 
structed on the basis of a central perspective (fig. 2). We can assume that the painter was 
familiar with Sebastiano Serlio’s treatises I Sette libri dell’architettura, which were published 
in several (unauthorized) editions and various translations from 1542 onwards by Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst and after his death in 1550 by his widow.” In the appendix to the Secondo 
libro di prospettiva Serlio illustrates suitable backgrounds for comic, tragic and satirical 
scenes that may have served Bruegel as inspiration (fig. 3). 

As in the case of Carnival and Lent, infrared reflectography reveals valuable and very 
similar indications of Bruegel’s specific working methods. The outlines of all the figures 
and buildings are underdrawn. The lines are made in a rather mechanical hand and are 
simplified, limited to the essentials. A cartoon (or several partial cartoons) must also have 
been used for the composition of Children’s Games, on which all the outlines of the figures 
and the background (albeit only clear contours such as figures and buildings but not leaves 
and tree crowns) were laid down (fig. 2). As Children’s Games is the latest of Bruegel’s 
three Wimmelbilder (after Netherlandish Proverbs and The Battle between Carnival and 
Lent, both dating from 1559), it is particularly interesting to observe the extent to which 
Bruegel’s technique has developed. In comparison to Carnival and Lent (cat. no. 48, fig. 1) 
the underdrawing in the Children’s Games is slightly less careful and precise. By contrast, 
the (painted) buildings adhere far more closely to the underdrawing than can be observed 
in Carnival and Lent, something that can possibly be attributed to the preparation of the 
composition by means of a central perspective. 

Using the term macchia“ in connection with Bruegel, Hans Sedlmayr describes the 
flickering effect of seemingly anarchic patches of colour arranged on the pictorial surface. 
Catharina Kahane explores the theme of ‘unity as process’ in Bruegel’s works and aptly 
describes the coherent confusion of Children’s Games: ‘The pictures demonstrate clearly 
how individuality, difference, multiplicity unite to form a whole at once disparate and 
uniform, within which frequent moments of communality flare up, supported on the one 
hand by our gaze and on the other by the fact that both the subjects chosen by Bruegel 
and the urban places of assembly are themselves “commonplaces”.”5 

Bruegel combines forms executed with a miniaturist’s finesse (for example, the play- 
things, dolls and liturgical items in the left foreground) with others that are suggested with 
broad strokes of the brush. The artist evokes the various surfaces with a remarkably direct 
application of paint - for example, broad strokes become bricks (stones) in the facade of 
the central building - and renders the natural world in finely graduated, luminously warm 
tones of blue, green and ochre.” 

Karel van Mander mentions the panel painting in 1604: ‘of all kinds of children at 
games’, but in the same sentence also talks of ‘innumerable little allegories.” This latter 
observation has had an influence on the interpretation of the picture, with the composition 
being analysed from opposite poles: one controversially foregrounding the aspects of 
iconography, iconology and morality; the other taking a folkloric approach.“ In addition, 
there have been a number of not very convincing attempts to define these so-called 
Wimmelbilder (‘busy pictures’) as a connected group.” Gibson interprets them in the 
context of the humanist concept of the theatrum mundi or world as stage.” This approach 
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Fig. 4: Cat. no. 50, detail of child with mask. 
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See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword ‘Abraham of Drohna’. 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. 
no. 1720; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 76. 

Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 44-45. 

Hindman 1981, pp. 455-59. A precursor in book 
painting can be found in the Trachtenbuch of Veit 
Konrad Schwarz (Augsburg, c. 1550). 

Snow 1997, Pp. 79. 

Klaus Demus in Cat. Vienna 1981, p. 71. 

Two copies of Children’s Games made by Pieter 
Brueghel the Younger are mentioned in the inven- 
tory of the Antwerp art dealer Philips van 
Valckenisse compiled in 1614 (Marlier 1969, p. 121). 
In addition, Maerten van Cleve painted the subject 
with slight variations in at least four different ver- 
sions (Orrock 2012, p. 11). His Children’s Games (e.g. 
the version from the 1560s in the Musée municipal 
de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Collection Ducastel, inv. 
no. 872.1.80) attests that the subject enjoyed a certain 
popularity among Bruegel’s successors. 

See Hindman 1981, pp. 469-72. 

I thank Lieve Watteeuw for our stimulating 
exchanges on this topic. 

On the subject of Antwerp red there is a note in 
Diirer’s travel journal made while he was staying in 
the city: ‘Master Dietrich, glass-grinder, has sent me 
the red colour that one finds in Antwerp made from 
the new bricks.’ Although Diirer mentions the pur- 


takes the interpretation of the picture in a moralistic, negatively weighted direction. Yet 
interpreting the painting through the prism of Netherlandish proverbs also leads to a 
distorted perspective. The proverbs adduced for the interpretation of Bruegel’s compositions 
- from Jacob Cats, for example - date from the 17th century and cannot therefore be 
applied without qualification to a painting that was made a century earlier.” 

The picture’s affinity with the works of Jean Froissart and above all Francois Rabelais’s 
enumeration of games in Chapter 22 of his Gargantua published in 1535 was remarked on 
at an early date. Through his comprehensive approach to the catalogue of children’s games 
Bruegel finds a pictorial equivalent to Rabelais’s exuberant language and creative wit.” 
In the same vein, Amy Orrock places Children’s Games in the positive light of humanist 
ideals of education. Antwerp was a stronghold of humanism. In 1567 Lodovico Guicciardini 
praised it in the highest terms for its school system. Margaret A. Sullivan has pointed out 
the significance of play as a topic in the humanist writings of the time.” Humanists regarded 
the playground as an extension of the classroom.» Approaching the picture from a peda- 
gogical perspective sets a basic course for interpretation that is more in keeping with its 
positive atmosphere than moralistic, negatively oriented readings. Even so, this enigmatic 
picture is so multifarious that it cannot be subsumed under a single interpretative approach, 
and it continues to stimulate debate. 

Once again it is a ‘non-seeing’ individual who takes up direct contact with the viewer 
of the picture: a child peering through an adult mask (fig. 4). Is it aping us too? The child 
sees the viewer through the mask of the adult, who in turn is allowed to immerse him or 
herself again in the vibrant world of children for as long he or she looks at the painting. 
As so often, here Bruegel is once again holding up a mirror to us, possibly in allusion to 
Sebastian Brant’s Ship of Fools: ‘What you do, that your child will do, / In evil children 
copy you.’ SP/EO 


chase of this red pigment three times, analysis of 
his paintings does not indicate that he made primary 
use of it. See Burmester - Krekel 1998, p. 69. of the human ant heap.’ Tolnai 1934, p. 113. 
Together with Nuremberg, Augsburg and Venice, 15 Kahane 2om1, p. 160: ‘This understanding of the creation 
Antwerp was, however, one of the leading trading of unity as a process is already established in earlier 
centres for mercury and had an important position paintings by Bruegel. Netherlandish Proverbs, 
in the production of vermilion. Children’s Games |...| and The Battle between 
u Hindman 1981, p. 469. Carnival and Lent are composed of disparate individ- 
12 On this point see Exh. Cat. New York 2014-2015, ual scenes that each develops its own gravitation 
p. 87. Serlio’s treatises were hugely influential on instead of subordinating itself to a single strong centre.’ 
art north of the Alps and were Coecke’s most suc- 16 Philippe and Francoise Roberts-Jones’s sensitive 
cessful publication. He published translations of description of the painting technique of the picture; 
them in French, Flemish and German. see Roberts-Jones 1997, p. 226. 
13 See, among others, Michel 1938, p. 36. 17 Translation of van Mander 1604, fol. 233v: ‘een 
14 ‘Bruegel’s “macchia” consists of a mass of similar 
isolated patches. That predestines this pictorial form 


between neighbouring creatures are the simple fun- 
damental forces that govern the animated movement 


ander / van allerley spelen der kinderen / en meer 
ontallijcke sinnekens.’ 


to represent the “mass”, whether it is a mass of 18 For an overview, see Snow 1997, pp. 14-18. 
heaped-up objects, as in Elck’s pile of lumber, or 19 Most recently, Pawlak 2o11. 

whether it is a mass in the sociological sense. There 20 Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 94. 

is no order in the patches of colour and they seem 21 For a differentiated summary of the controversies 


thrown together; in some of Bruegel’s pictures things 
seem to be taking place according to the kinetic 


among art historians in relation to this painting, see 
Marijnissen et al. 2003, pp. 161-62. 


theory of gases: The Battle between Carnival and 22 Klaus Demus in Cat. Vienna 1981, p. 71. 
Lent, Children’s Games.’ Sedlmayr 1934, p. 5. Karl 23 Orrock 2012, p. 22. 
von Tolnai writes in the same year: ‘But as one looks 24 Sullivan 2010. 
down upon it, the confusion of the multiple small 25 Orrock 2012, p. 17. 
figures resolves itself into a rhythmic overall move- 26 Snow 1997, P. 14. 
ment, and the manifold hubbub of voices becomes 27 Brant (1494) 1992, p. 175, and Roberts-Jones 1997, 
a single melodic humming. Attraction and repulsion p. 225. 
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51-52 THE HARE HUNT 


The titular motif of the hare hunt gives the momentary impression ofa situational comedy, 
but soon seems threatening on closer inspection. A crossbowman has two hares in his 
sights, while aman armed with a spear skulks furtively towards the bowman behind the 
gnarled oak. Who here has it in for whom - the arbalist for the hare or the spear-bearer 
for the hunter? And what role does the viewer play in this? The shadowed face of the 
presumed attacker contributes to the scene’s threatening character. In his brilliant orches- 
tration, Bruegel shows the viewer a decisive moment of tension, freezing time through 
his art. What will happen in the next moment? A similar command of time also charac- 
terizes The Birdnester (cat. no. 84). Unlike the crossbowman, the viewer is aware of the 
presence and threat of the spear-bearer. Perhaps Bruegel offers us a mirror here: how do 
we react to the sight of a devious assailant? Do we even, as viewers, become passive 
accomplices? The unsettling action contrasts with the otherwise tranquil landscape, a 
move not uncommon in Bruegel’s work. From a hill surrounded by trees, the view opens 
onto a broad panorama conceived along a diagonal axis. Behind the oak - a typical 
Bruegelian repoussoir element - a castle rises from a promontory that dominates the left 
half of the composition. On the right, in contrast, the view broadens to a peaceful mead- 
owland through which a river with sailing boats gently meanders to a harbour city on 
the horizon. 

The drawing and etching of The Hare Hunt justly enjoy a special status within 
Bruegel’s oeuvre. Executed with particular freedom, although somewhat stiff in passages, 
the drawing was long considered a copy after a lost original; only in 1996 did Hans Mielke 
reattribute it to Bruegel. As a preparatory drawing for a print, the artist did not need to 
work out the details precisely, as he planned to carry out the etching himself.” Composed 
in reverse, the drawing could be directly transferred onto the copper plate. Bruegel created 
the drawing in two phases, strengthening areas of shadow and numerous details with 
darker ink.5 

The engraving is the only print executed by Bruegel himself. Recent investigations 
have shown that this was also realized in two steps. Bruegel in fact reworked the already 
etched plate with the burin.* A number of significant differences are notable between the 
preparatory drawing and the etching - for instance, the position of the rocky promontory 
or the addition of the broken tree trunk in the middle of the foreground. Bruegel probably 
made these changes directly on the copperplate.’ David Freedberg ascribes the misleading 
date of ‘1506’ to an error by the artist, who lacked experience with the reversed process.’ 
Christopher White sees the evidence for the facture of this engraving by Bruegel himself 
in its particularly graphic quality. In The Hare Hunt, Bruegel attempted to capture the 
characteristics of his draughtsmanship better than a professional engraver would.’ His 
ability to suggest the impression of vibrating light in the foliage through the use of short 
sketch-like strokes and points, and the light-flooded atmosphere of the landscape with 
graphic lines, is indeed singular. These stylistic means recall his drawing technique in 
earlier works such as Landscape with a Fortified City (cat. no. 3).8 Through the etching 
technique the shadow passages appear all the more intense, clearly separating the titular 
foreground scene from the rest of the composition. 

The Hare Hunt is one of Bruegel’s greatest depictions of landscape. The lighting and 
atmosphere already suggest the landscape painting of the Seasons (cat. nos. 72-75),° not 
created until five years later, and once again demonstrate revealing connections of motif 
and technique in Bruegel’s oeuvre that extend between different media. 

Below the engraving, a strip is left free for the addition of a motto, although this 
was never realized.” Interpretations have proposed a possible connection between The 
Hare Hunt and two proverbs from the Adagia (Adages) by Erasmus of Rotterdam: ‘Duos 
insequens lepores neutrum capit’ (‘Chasing two hares, one catches neither’)" and ‘Tute 
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51 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Hare Hunt 


1560 // Signed and dated at lower left: ‘BRVEGEL 
1560’ (‘VE’ as ligature) // Pen and grey-brown ink, 
brush and dark grey ink, 214 x 299 mm // Paris, 
Fondation Custodia, Collection Frits Lugt, inv. no. 6959 
// Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 53; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
- New York 2001, cat. no. 81; Sullivan 2003; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 95; Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, p. 392, 
cat. no. 109a 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Hare Hunt 


1560 // Inscribed lower left: ‘BRVEGEL 1506’ [sic], 
poorly visible below hatching; upper right: ‘H. cock 
excu.’ // Etching, 215 x 288 mm, only state // Paris, 
Fondation Custodia, Collection Frits Lugt, inv. no. 2010- 
P.1// Literature: Exh. Cat. Tokyo 1989, cat. no. 62; Exh. 
Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 200-2, cat. no. 82; 
Orenstein 2006, no. 1; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 96; Exh. 
Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. no. 109b; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 15; Exh. Cat. Dresden 2016-2017, 
cat. no. 26 


lepus es, & pulpamentum quaeris’ (‘A hare yourself, you hunt for game’).” Whether or 
not Bruegel illustrated one or both of these expressions here cannot be demonstrated. 
The complexity, ambivalence and bittersweet irony of the scene depicted, however, could 
relate to the comedy Eunuchus (The Eunuch), and are typical both of Bruegel’s work 
and of his time. sp 


Exh. Cat. Tokyo 1989, cat. no. 62. to Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, p. 392. 
Mielke 1996, p. 61. u Fehl 1970, pp. 25-29. 
Ibid. and Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, p. 392. ı2 Sullivan 2003, p. 32; English translation after the 


German translation from Exh. Cat. Dresden 2016- 
2017, p. 125. This second expression is taken from 
the comedy Eunuchus, by the Roman playwright 
Terence, which was popular at the time. I owe this 
observation to Karin Zeleny. 


Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, p. 392. 

Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 200. 
Exh. Cat. Tokyo 1989, p. 168. 

White 1979, p. 189. 

Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 200. 
Ibid. 
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53 


Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Naval Battle in the Strait of Messina 


1561 // Inscribed lower left‘. F . HVIIS . FECIT .’; lower 
right ‘Trinacrize insignes portum’que urbem’ que vetus- 
tam / Messanam, veteres quam construxere Pelasgi, / 
Parte vides dextrze: & scopulos, sedesq[ue] Gigantun / 
Qua micat horrendum nocturnis ignibus Æthna. / 
Rhegius a’ læua est Calabrum traiectus: at illud / Inter 
vtrumque fretum Scylla terribile monstro / Olim terra 
fuit, quæ post quassata dehiscens / Ionium excepit 
Pelagus, factum’que barathrum.’[‘Famous port and city 
of Trinacria, ancient Messina, which the Pelasgians of 
old constructed. On the right you see the cliffs and the 
seats of the Giants, where Etna flashes awesomely with 
nocturnal fires. On the left is Reggio, at the crossing 
from Calabria. But here, between both sides of the strait, 
where the terrible monster Scylla lies, once was land, 
which after being shaken and gaping open, received 
Pelagus from the Ionian Sea and thus created a chasm. ’]; 
signed below ‘Hieronymus Cock pictor excudebat, 
M.D.lxi / Cum Gratia et priuilegio. / Bruegel Inuen.’; 
above the mountains at the left ‘REZO’ and at the right 
‘MESSINA’; on the upper margin ‘FRETI SICVLI SIVE 
MAMERTINI VVLGO EL FARO DI MESSINA 
OPTICA DELINEATIO’ [‘View of the Straits of Sicily 
or Messina, known in the vernacular as the Lighthouse 
of Messina’]' // Engraving and etching, two sheets, 428 
x 363 mm and 428 x 361 mm, second state of five // 
Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1962/1039/1 and DG 
1962/1039/2 // Literature: Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, cat. no. 85; Orenstein 2006, no. 48/II; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 98; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 194-99; 
Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. no. 102; Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 16 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, View of Reggio 
Calabria. c. 1560. Pen and brown ink, brown and 
grey wash (later), framing lines with the pen in 
brown ink, 156 x 242 mm. Rotterdam, Museum 
Boijmans Van Beuningen, inv. no. N 191. 
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In 1552-53 there were numerous encounters between Turkish galleys and ships defending 
Italian cities and their allies - part of a long maritime warfare for the hegemony of the 
Mediterranean Sea and, above all, the trade routes. During his stay in Italy in these years, 
Bruegel ventured as far south as Reggio Calabria and must have crossed the Strait of 
Messina to visit Sicily. It is during this period that the artist may have been eyewitness to 
one of the several naval battles between Turkish and Italian fleets around these shores. 
Since Bruegel depicts the city of Reggio Calabria burning in the left half of this engraving 
one might pinpoint the date more precisely to July 1552, when a French-Turkish fleet 
plundered and burned down the city. Both the topographical correctness and the precise 
and technically accurate rendering of the ships suggest that that Bruegel had first-hand 
knowledge of the location, must have made numerous drawings and sketches in situ, and 
must have seen and drawn such ships in Italian harbours. The entire view of the Strait is 
from the headland northeast of Messina on the island of Sicily. A copy after a now lost 
drawing - recently acquired by the Royal Library in Brussels - shows the type of sketches 
Bruegel made on the spot (fig. 2).? 

It was, however, much later that Bruegel reused his (lost) sketches and drawings to 
make a design for this unusually large engraving published and probably co-financed by 
Cornelis van Dalem - an intriguing (and wealthy) Antwerp nobleman, merchant, painter 
and collector who seems to have belonged to the intimate circle of the artist - in association 
with his regular publisher, Hieronymus Cock. The sheer size of the engraving, printed 
from two large copperplates, depicting a rather unusual subject, made this an expensive 
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Fig. 2: Anonymous after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
View of the Strait of Messina. c. 1600. Pen and black 
and brown ink, 153 x 523 mm. Brussels, Bibliothèque 
royale de Belgique / Koninklijke Bibliotheek van 
Belgié, inv. no. F-2011138. 


undertaking with high costs and considerable commercial risks - and this might have 
been the reason why van Dalem was involved. It is interesting to note that the texts 
included in the print do not refer to any battle or contemporary issues at all. The inscrip- 
tions speak of the historical and mythological roots of Messina and the Strait, thus pro- 
moting the print as a general and timeless topographical view. In this respect, Naval Battle 
in the Strait of Messina has a remarkable parallel in the slightly later painting View of 
the Bay of Naples (cat. no. 54). 

A drawing by Bruegel in Rotterdam (fig. 1) demonstrates how he worked.3 The artist 
copied his earlier drawings in reverse, first in detail - here the burning city of Reggio 
Calabria - and then combined these into a full preparatory drawing mirroring the real 
topographical situation. The engraver Frans Huys could then faithfully etch and engrave 
the composition on the two copperplates. The printed images would then again be reversed, 
and thus topographically correct. MS 


I 


Translation based on Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New 
York 2001, p. 204, and Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 157. 
For the Brussels drawing, see van Grieken 2011 and 
Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. no. 103. 

For the Rotterdam drawing, see Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
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- New York 2001, cat. no. 84, Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 
97, and the entry by Judith Niessen in Cat. Rotterdam 
online: http://collectie.boijmans.nl/nl/object/90731/ 
(last consulted 17.1.2018). 
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Pieter Brugel the Elder 
View of the Bay of Naples 
(Illustration pp. 142-143) 


c. 1563? // Panel, 42.2 x 71.2 cm // Rome, Galleria Doria 
Pamphilj, inv. no. fc 546 // Provenance: 1794 mentioned 
in the Doria collection' // Literature: Roberts-Jones 
2002, pp. 282-83; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. X 7; Silver 2011, 
pp. 51-55; Exh. Cat. Cassel 2015, cat. no. 23 


Fig. 1: Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 

A fleet of galleys escorted by a caravel. c. 1561/65. 
Engraving and etching, 226 x 292 mm. Washington, 
National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, 
inv. no. 1964.8.396. 


Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Tower of Babel 
(cat. no. 63), detail. 


It was probably in the summer of 1552 that Bruegel during his two-year stay in Italy went 
down from Rome to the extreme south of the Italian Peninsula. He travelled as far as 
Reggio Calabria and made the crossing to the city of Messina in Sicily. On his way down 
south or on his return to the Eternal City the artist must also have stopped and stayed in 
Naples and its immediate surroundings. The painting now in the Galleria Doria Pamphilj, 
though made at least ten years later, is a lasting visual testimony to Bruegel’s travels in 
the south of Italy. Here one can see the Bay of Naples, represented from the south - pos- 
sibly from a high viewpoint on the peninsula of Sorrento, or perhaps even based on 
sketches and drawings that Bruegel made from a ship in the bay. The view of the bay is 
detailed and topographically correct, and one can safely assume that - as in the case of 
his Naval Battle in the Strait of Messina (cat. no. 53) - Bruegel made many drawings in 
situ that he must have used while working on this panel long after his return to Antwerp. 
The Bay of Naples is shown here with a wide-angle view from the end of the bay to 
the west of Naples to the notorious volcano of Vesuvius at the far right - glowing, burning 
and smoking. Naples itself is at the very centre of the composition, lying in a protected 
semicircular harbour that is recognizable even today. Important landmarks of the city can 
be seen from left to right: the Castel dell’Ovo on the island of Megaride on the left, the 
tower on the protruding Isolotto di San Vincenzo, the conspicuous facade of the Castel 
Nuovo with its three dominating towers and Castel Sant’Elmo on the hilltop further to 
the back. The ships coming and going into the harbour not only attest to the economic 
importance of Naples as a city of trade, but also show that Bruegel had a keen interest in 
- and sound knowledge of - ships of all sorts.? As in other paintings and above all in his 
1561-65 Sailing Vessels (cat. no. 55 and 56) print series - to which parts of this panel 
compare very well - his depictions of ships are painstakingly accurate and precise and in 
the present day are an important source of knowledge for maritime historians (fig. 1). 
While in earlier Bruegel literature the attribution of the unsigned and not dated View 
of the Bay of Naples was without much discussion and arguments generally accepted, this 
has changed during more recent decades.* Since Roger Marijnissen’s publication in 1988 
the attribution has been questioned and the painting has been generally categorized - 
including by myself - as questionable or problematic.5 The reasons were simple: the painting 
was in urgent need of cleaning and conservation treatment, its potential qualities hidden 
- and the way it was displayed in the gallery made it next to impossible to see any of its 
special characteristics. As a result, the panel was little discussed or even entirely neglected 
in Bruegel scholarship during past decades. Luckily the museum recently decided that the 
panel should undergo a thorough cleaning and conservation treatment - and in its new 
state it was first, rather unexpectedly, presented to the public in 2015 in an exhibition 
about maritime paintings of the Northern and Southern Netherlands in the Musée de 
Flandre, in the small, but charming, town of Cassel in the north of France.° It was there 
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Fig. 3: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Flight into Egypt, 
detail (overall on p. 157). 1563. Panel, 37.1 x 55.6 cm. 
London, The Samuel Courtauld Trust, The Courtauld 
Gallery, inv. no. P.1978.PG.47. 


that the curatorial team was able to see and examine the restored painting in perfect 


circumstances for the very first time. 

This study of the painting left no doubt, in our opinion, that this was, indeed, not a 
copy or pastiche after Bruegel, but an original painting by the master. All the characteristics 
of his style and painting technique are there: a carefully wrought composition, the com- 
bination of miniature-like precision in the ships and the view of the city with the looseness 
of painting in the background and the economy of means - combining thinly applied paint 
with the ground layers shining through with very specific and finely executed accents. In 
combination with the strong (iconographic and compositional) resemblance with the 
Naval Battle in the Strait of Messina of 1561 (cat. no. 53) and the already mentioned close 
relationship with the Sailing Vessels series from the years 1561-65, we would here propose 
a date of around 1563. In addition to these connections, there are strong resemblances in 
technique and use of colour with the Vienna Tower of Babel signed and dated 1563 (fig. 2 
and cat. no. 63) the undated Rotterdam Tower of Babel of roughly the same period (cat. 
no. 64) and the Courtauld Gallery's Flight into Egypt, signed and dated 1563 (fig. 3). 
Although more detailed technical examination will shed more light on the technique and 
manner of painting, we have no doubts in presenting and reintroducing the View of the 
Bay of Naples as an authentic and high-quality painting by Pieter Bruegel the Elder.” ms 


ı Tonci 1794, p. 231: ‘Passata la porta, il primo, abasso, 
rappresentante la veduta di Napoli, é del Breugel.’ 
See Glück (1932) 1937, p. 35- 

2 On the very unusual interest of Netherlandish paint- 
ers in painting the Bay of Naples, also see Harting 
2017, who analyses an as yet anonymous painting 
from 1530-40 in a private collection in Antwerp. 

3 On the Sailing Vessels series, see Sellink (2007) 2011, 
nos. 103-12. 
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See Roberts-Jones 2002, pp. 282-83. 

Marijnissen et al. 1988, p. 381. Also see Sellink (2007) 
2011. 

Exh. Cat. Cassel 2015. 

In the past, several authors have connected this paint- 
ing to certain references in the collections of Cardinal 
Granvelle and Peter Paul Rubens. Dominique Allart 
has (rightly) rebuked these assumptions: Allart 
2001-2002, pp. 51, 55, 57, notes 49 and 96. 


55-56 SERIES OF SAILING SHIPS 


From a series of ten Sailing Ships // c. 1561/65 // 
Literature for the whole series: Exh. Cat. Tokyo 1989, 
cat. nos. 41-50; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, 
cat. nos. 89-94; Marijnissen et al. 2003, pp. 166-68; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 103-12; Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 
2013, cat. no. 101 (with further literature); Exh. Cat. 
Chemnitz 2014, cat. nos. 79-88; Sellink 2015 


In this series of engravings, Bruegel depicts an impressive variety of ship types in various 


sea conditions. The artist must have drawn numerous preparatory studies, looking directly 
at the respective sailing boats, in order to create these meticulously executed ships that 
nearly fill their sheets." The precision with which Bruegel reproduced the ships’ structures 
and equipment elicits the wonder of experts, but is also debated. Whether Bruegel created 
some studies in Italy or all of them in Antwerp cannot be stated definitely. 

The harbour of the commercial metropolis Antwerp was then one of the largest and 
most cosmopolitan in Europe. According to Lodovico Guicciardini (Descrittione di tutti 
i Paesi Bassi, 1567), around 2,500 ships frequently docked in the Antwerp harbour.s The 
industrious printer Hieronymus Cock sensed a market for the ship subject and consciously 
published the series, which uncommonly appeared without a title sheet, numbering or 
inscription, for a broad international public. Not one of Bruegel’s designs for this series 
has been preserved. It is assumed that after the death of the engraver Frans Huys (1562), 
Cornelis Cort completed the series of engravings,* probably one reason for its formal and 
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55 


Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Armed Three-master with Daedalus and Icarus 


c. 1561/65 // Inscribed lower left ‘.F.H. bruegel’; lower 
right ‘Cum. priuileg’ // Engraving, 224 x 291 mm, first 
state of three // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/68 
// Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 65; Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 105; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 88 


56 


Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Armed Four-master Putting Out to Sea 


c. 1561/65 // Inscribed lower left ‘.F.H. bruegel.’; lower 
right ‘Cum. priuileg’ // Engraving, 225 x 292 mm, only 
state // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/71 // 
Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 66; Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 106; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 82 


conceptual heterogeneity.5 Bruegel and Cock did not invent the genre, but in this innovative 


work the master established a type‘ that would enjoy great success in the Northern 
Netherlands from the 17th century until far into the ıgth.7 

Sailing ships appear in various media in Bruegel’s oeuvre, as independent drawings 
(for instance, the View of the Ripa Grande in Rome, cat. no. 18), as designs for prints 
(along with the series of ten engravings discussed here, notably also the Naval Battle in 
the Strait of Messina, cat. no. 53, the largest engraving executed after a preparatory drawing 
by Bruegel) and in paintings (such as View of the Bay of Naples, cat. no. 54, newly attrib- 
uted here, or both versions of The Tower of Babel, cat. nos. 63 and 64). Bruegel’s precise 
powers of observation are evident in all of these works.® sp 


ı Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 162. 5 Exh. Cat. Vienna 2017, p. 104. 

2 See Thomas Schauerte in Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, 6 Louis Lebeer refers to ship prints from the late 15th 
PP. 255-59; Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 162; Marijnissen century created in Flanders and Italy, although these 
et al. 2003, pp. 166-68, here p. 167, with additional are not comparable with Bruegel’s ship series in 
literature including Smekens 1961, Buyssens 1954. terms of quality. See Exh. Cat. Tokyo 1989, p. 147; 

3 Exh. Cat. Tokyo 1989, p. 147; see also Gustaaf Asaert Thomas Schauerte in Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, 
in Exh. Cat. Antwerp 1993, p. 33: ‘the archives pp. 257-59. 
mention more than fifty types of ship’. 7 Sellink (2007) 201, p. 162. 

4 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 217-18; 8 Marijnissen et al. 2003, p. 381. 

Orenstein 2006, no. 62. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 

The Suicide of Saul 

(Illustration pp. 148-149, photograph of the 
panel as a whole during restoration) 


1562 // Signed and dated at lower left edge across two 
boulders ‘SAVL. XXXI. CAPIT.’; and ‘BRVEGEL. 
M.CCCCC. LXII’ // Oak panel, 33.7 x 55.7 cm (includ- 
ing supplements to the top and bottom of the panel) // 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
inv. no. 1011 // Provenance: possibly from the collection 
of Peter Paul Rubens (estate inventory 1640, no. 212?); 
from 1781 documented in the Gallery' // Literature: Cat. 
Vienna 1981, pp. 72-76; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 113; Exh. 
Cat. Bruges 2011-2012, cat. no. 29 


Fig. 1: Cat. no. 57, detail with signature. 


Although The Suicide of Saul belongs to Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s small-format works, 
it is monumental in its effect. On a panel measuring little more than 30 x 50 cm the artist 
unfurls an astonishingly dense and highly dramatic composition. According to the Old 
Testament, Saul was the first king of Israel. He is thought to have reigned around the 
middle of the mth century Bc. Bruegel depicts the fateful moment of his suicide in the 
battle against the Philistines on Mount Gilboa (1 Samuel 31:1-13). In order to avoid being 
defiled at the hands of his enemies, and in the knowledge that his sons had already died 
fighting, the king falls on his sword. This fateful scene takes place on the outer left of the 
foreground, aside from the raging battle in which a multitude of soldiers armed with lances 
and swords clash. 

Including the relevant chapter from the Bible (SAVL. XXXI. CAPIT.; fig. 1) in his 
signature, Bruegel follows the Old Testament account closely: ‘Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel: and the men of Israel fled before the Philistines, and fell down slain in 
mount Gilboa. And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and upon his sons; and the 
Philistines slew Jonathan, Abinadab and Melchishua, Saul’s sons. And the battle went sore 
against Saul, and the archers hit him; and he was sore wounded of the archers. Then said 
Saul unto his armour-bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith; lest these 
uncircumcised come and thrust me through and abuse me. But his armour-bearer would 
not; for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took a sword, and fell upon it. And when his 
armour-bearer saw that Saul was dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, and died with 
him.’ (1 Samuel 31:1-5) 

In an epic narrative Bruegel draws together various moments of the story, from the 
start of the offensive to Saul’s suicide and the subsequent flight of the Israelites. According 
to the Old Testament, the Philistine army consisted of various units, which Bruegel dis- 
tinguishes by giving them different characteristics. At the centre of the painting is the start 
of the battle with the capture of the strategic outcrop by the Philistines, who are typified 
as Turks.’ Lying there lifeless are several Israelites, who presumably include the sons of 
Saul among their number. Armed with bow or crossbow and arrows, the turban-wearing 
soldiers are driving back the enemy forces in preparation for their infantry’s assault. 
Another detachment of ‘Turkish’ troops is fighting with lances alongside the infantry, 
which is approaching under white, blue and red banners. The Philistine army is pushing 
its way up the slope and putting the Israelites - identifiable by their yellow banners - to 
flight. Bruegel systematically avoids depicting any kind of firearm, with the exception of 
the explosion in the left of the background, which may have been caused by a powder keg 


or a cannon.3 Which side the explosion comes from is, however, unclear. 
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Fig. 2: Cat. no. 57, infrared reflectography. The black 
underpainting used by Bruegel to depict the mass of 
fighting soldiery can be seen particularly clearly 
owing to the brown and green tones becoming trans- 
parent in infrared light and thus appearing as light 
tones in the reflectogram. 


Fig. 3: Cat. no. 57, reverse of panel. The original 
panel was cut down at the top and bottom for 
unknown reasons. In 1781/82 pieces of fruitwood 
were added, measuring approximately 1 cm at the 
lower edge and approximately 4 cm at the top. Strips 
of softwood were glued onto the upper join and over 
an older crack in the original panel for purposes of 
stabilization. 


Fig. 4: Cat. no. 57, photograph of the panel as a 
whole before restoration. 


Fig. 5: Cat. no. 57, microscopic image of the flaking 
layer of varnish. 
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DIRECTION DES MUSÉES NATIONAUX 


Fig. 6 a and b: Cat. no. 57, detail of the rocky outcrop 
to the right of Saul, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram. A fallen soldier was included in the 
underdrawing but omitted from the final painted 
composition. 


Fig. 7 a and b: Cat. no. 57, detail of the distant 
landscape in the left background, (a) visible light, 

(b) infrared reflectogram. Even the smallest details of 
the buildings of the distant city painted in delicate 
tones of blue and green are underdrawn. 


Like some natural disaster, the mass of attacking Philistines surges inexorably up the 


slope. An even clearer impression of this mass movement can be gained from infrared 
reflectography, which reveals that Bruegel underpainted this portion in black (fig. 2). Put 
to flight by the relentless onslaught of assailants, the Israelites can only flee in one direc- 
tion, via the steep forested slope in the right foreground. A number of war elephants(?) 
are forcing their way up this arduous, obstacle-strewn path. Flight forwards (that is, towards 
the viewer) is cut off by a chasm into which horses and riders are already plunging. The 
Israelite army’s sudden retreat is suggested by the whirling movement of the lances. 
However, the lower part of the panel is missing one to two centimetres of the original 
composition, owing to it having been cut down and later re-extended. 

At some unknown but very early date, the painting was significantly cropped at its 
upper and lower edges (fig. 3). When the Imperial-Royal Paintings Gallery was moved to 
the Upper Belvedere in 1781/82 a piece was added, thus restoring it to approximately its 
former height.* The panel thus joins a group of small-format compositions that are all 
around 55 cm wide and 35 to 38 cm tall.5 It may be assumed that these were also the original 
dimensions of The Suicide of Saul. 

The painting was severely affected by the deviating colours of the additions, the 
overpainting in the area of the joins and, in particular, by the degraded and flaking opaque 
yellow varnish (figs 4 and 5). The removal of these layers that were endangering the painted 
surface was thus a matter of urgency, and was able to be undertaken in time for the present 
exhibition.‘ The impressive richness of detail and the fine chromatic nuances of the com- 
position can now once again be fully appreciated. 

In order to accentuate the drama of the scene, Bruegel chooses the moment before 
the king’s lifeless body is discovered (fig. 8). In the left foreground a man clad in a dark 
slashed doublet’ is pointing at King Saul. Behind him a patrol of three Philistine soldiers 
armed with halberds® approaches the scene of the suicide. In his underdrawing Bruegel 
had originally placed another figure on the rocky outcrop in the foreground but did not 
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Fig. 8: Cat. no. 57, detail with the suicide of Saul. 


Fig. 9: Cat. no. 57, detail from the thick of the fray. 


include it when he came to paint the panel (fig. 6). The omission of this element constitutes 


an important caesura in the pictorial composition and one which further intensifies the 
drama of Saul’s suicide. 

The idealized landscape of the background is dominated by the finely elaborated 
silhouette of a fortified city (fig. 7). As far as the eye can see, Israelites are fleeing across 
the plain and crossing the Jordan, partly accompanied by horses and camels. One of the 
details that has now once again been restored to its context following the painting’s res- 
toration is the conflagration. 

Bruegel’s masterly gifts as a miniaturist are displayed in the meticulously executed 
details of the landscape and the tumult of the battle (fig. 9). He received his training in 
this discipline from his mother-in-law Mayken Verhulst. The qualities of miniature painting 
and densification of composition are here taken to a unique extreme.” 

Since the Middle Ages, Saul’s suicide has stood for the punishment of pride. Saul had 
rebelled against God and the prophet Samuel, who had anointed him first King of Israel 
at the Lord’s command (1 Samuel 9), and was thereupon cast off by God. After his death 
he was succeeded by his son-in-law David as King of Israel. Although no paintings of 
Saul’s suicide are known before Bruegel, the subject is represented in graphic art, in the 
medium of stained glass, and in particular in miniature painting." In terms of style, the 
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arrangement of the dramatic landscape is in the tradition of Joachim Patinir and exhibits 
parallels with Bruegel’s drawing (for example, cat. nos. 3, 7 and 58), in which the artist 
distilled his impressions of his journey across the Alps.” The tapestry series of the Battle 
of Pavia after cartoons by Bernard van Orley may also have inspired Bruegel’s depiction 
of the fighting, as could the Tunis Series. Whatever his inspiration, The Suicide of Saul 
demonstrates in particular the close links Bruegel’s paintings possess with miniature 
painting and the art of tapestry.“ 

Finally, attention should be drawn to an annotation in the English copy of the inven- 
tory of the estate of Peter Paul Rubens. To the entry for no. 212 the remark ‘in watercolour’ 
was added, possibly referring to the panel’s particularly miniature-like manner of painting. 
However, in a description of a work from Rubens’s estate, a mistake like this - the painting 
is after all not a miniature - seems rather unlikely, which would controvert the theory 
that the panel derived from the Flemish artist’s collection.5 On the other hand the remark 
may have been inspired by the extremely transparent and fluent use of colour (especially 
in the landscape) on a light ground, and in this sense its affinity with watercolour painting. 
What is certain is that The Suicide of Saul is documented as being in the gallery of the 


Vienna Belvedere from 1781. sP/EO 


1 A vague indication already in the inventory of 1772. 
See the essay by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt in the 
e-book, note 73. 

2 The stock type of the Turk serves to anchor the Old 
Testament scene in the Near East and embodies the 
adversary of Christendom. Bruegel sets the scene 
around two generations before his time, although 
the elements of the armour and clothing derive from 
various epochs. The most antiquated among these 
is the armour worn by Saul and his armour-bearer. 
This temporal relocation serves to suggest that the 
events are taking place in the distant past. I thank 
Matthias Pfaffenbichler (Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Imperial Armoury) for his explanations of the battle 
scene and the suits of armour depicted. 

3 In order to evoke a ‘historical’ setting antiquated 
weapons are depicted. This stylistic device is also 
frequently used in book illumination. With thanks 
to Andreas Fingernagel (Osterreichische National- 
bibliothek, Handschriftensammlung), who examined 
the painting with us in the restoration studio of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

4 Quoted in Swoboda 2013, vol. 1, p. 290: ‘In the second 
Old Netherlandish Room are [...] no. 79: To the very 
painstaking piece by Brueghel, the defeat of Saul, 
the piece broken off from the top has been re-affixed.’ 

5 These include Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap, 
Brussels (cat. no. 71), The Death of the Virgin, Upton 
House (cat. no. 68), The Adoration of the Magi in 
the Snow, Winterthur (cat. no. 65), Flight into Egypt, 
London, The Courtauld Gallery (p. 157). 

6 The restoration was made possible by the generos- 
ity of the biopharmaceutical company Merck on the 
occasion of the 125th anniversary of the founding 
of the company, for which we extend our heartfelt 
thanks. 

7 A small number of figures that stand out on account 
of their clothing and poses seem not to be taking 
part in the battle. Instead they assume a mediating 
role between the events depicted and the viewer, 
rather like the chorus of ancient Greek theatre. 
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8 These figures are dressed like lansquenets in the 
fashion of the 1520s to 1530s. They are carrying their 
armour on their backs, making it easier to advance 
on foot. Similar figures are also to be found in The 
Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77). 

9 Inthe miniature painting David and the Amalekites 
by Jean Fouquet (for the French translation of 
Flavius’ Antiquitates Iudaicae (Judean Antiquities), 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 247, 
Book VII, fol. 135v) one of the Amalekites hands 
David the crown of the fallen Saul. Here too a city 
in flames is depicted in the background. A confla- 
gration can also be seen in the background of Jacob 
Cornelisz van Oostsanen’s Saul and the Witch of 
Endor (1526; Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum). 

10 Bruegel’s landscape drawing River Valley viewed 
from a Hill (cat. no. 58) exhibits close stylistic affin- 
ities with The Suicide of Saul. 

ir Fouquet’s miniatures for Flavius’ Judean Antiquities 
may have been a source of inspiration. In terms of 
literary influences, Hans Sachs’s Tragedia König 
Sauls (1557) may have played a role. On the subject 
of Saul in the Renaissance see Klussmann 1983. Hans 
Sachs has been linked elsewhere to Bruegel, namely 
as a source of inspiration for the latter’s Land of 
Cockaigne (Munich, Alte Pinakothek; the basis being 
a tale published in Antwerp in 1546 after a humorous 
poem by Sachs excoriating idleness, gluttony and 
sloth); on the links between Sachs and Bruegel, see 
Gibson 2006, pp. 134-39. 

12 Exh. Cat. Bruges 2011-2012, p. 122. 

13 Gibson 1991, pp. 80-82. 

14 Ethan Matt Kavaler has recently pointed out these 
connections afresh: Kavaler 2017, pp. 73-88. For 
older literature on this subject see, among others, 
Sedlmayr (1934) 2000, pp. 368-70; Glück (1932) 1937, 
p. 14. This aspect will surely be a theme in the forth- 
coming monographic exhibition on the oeuvre of 
Bernard van Orley (2019, BOZAR, Brussels). 

15 See the essay by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt in the 
e-book: keyword ‘Rubens’; references in note 62. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
River Valley viewed from a Hill 


c. 1560/62 // Signature at bottom left of centre, ‘b[...] 
ghel 15[...]’, hatched over in red-brown ink by a different 
hand; undefined watermark (flower?, 57 x 20 mm, in 
the middle of the sheet) // Pen and dark brown ink, 
traces of red chalk and blue ink, framing lines with the 
pen in brown ink, 217 x 302 mm // Rotterdam, Museum 
Boijmans Van Beuningen, inv. no. N 146 // Provenance: 
1929 Franz W. Koenigs (1881-1941), Haarlem (Lugt suppl. 
1023a); 1935-40 on loan to the museum; 1940 purchased 
with the Koenigs collection by Daniél George van 
Beuningen (1877-1955), Rotterdam, and presented as 
loan to the Stichting Museum Boymans // Literature: 
Mielke 1996, no. 5; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2001, cat. no. 6; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 7; Sellink 2013, 
pp. 303-7, fig. 16; Cat. Rotterdam online 


In this drawing Bruegel opted for a broad and open mountainous landscape, where the 
viewer stands high on the wooded slope of a mountain and looks down into a wide, 
receding river valley. This contrast is further accentuated by the towering fir trees closing 
off the composition at the far right - one of Bruegel’s favourite pictorial means to create 
a large sense of depth in his landscapes. The monumentality of the landscape is underscored 
by several other means, such as the contrast with the tiny figures of the caravan of peasants 
and cattle ambling along a path in the middle foreground and the two squatting foresters 
at the foot of a tree at the lower right. The impressive landscape, the towering trees and 
the colossal rocks all dwarf these small, but very aptly drawn, figures. The grandeur is 
further accentuated by the minuteness of man’s presence: all the buildings, farms, churches, 
and even the city with its harbour along the meandering river - they only seem to be of 
minor importance. In all respects this is one of the landscapes by Bruegel that predomi- 
nantly concentrates on capturing the splendour and the magnificence of nature. 

While now firmly secured in Bruegel’s graphic oeuvre, this was for a long time not 
the case. This drawing was long considered to be a copy - often given to Jan Brueghel - 
after a lost original. It was again Hans Mielke (also see cat. no. 1) who was able to con- 
vincingly attribute the drawing to Pieter Bruegel the Elder himself - an attribution that 
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Fig. 1: Jan Brueghel the Elder (?) after Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, River Valley viewed from a Hill. 1603. 

Pen in brown ink with blue and green washes, 

217 x 302 mm. Munich, Staatliche Graphische 
Sammlung, inv. no. 1097. 


since the publication of his catalogue of drawings in 1996 has not been questioned. 


Interestingly enough it is a comparison with a faithful copy after the drawing - ‘signed’ 
and dated ‘Brueghel 1603’ and possibly by Jan Brueghel the Elder - in the Staatliche 
Graphische Sammlung in Munich (fig. 1) that sets out the qualities of the Rotterdam sheet. 
In the copy there is a lack of precision and articulation of forms and figures through which 
the composition lacks coherence and the individual parts seem disconnected.’ But what 
is most clear is that the Munich copy lacks one of the greatest qualities of Bruegel as 
draughtsman: his capacity to combine looseness and precision in one and the same drawing. 
One can here compare, for instance, the loose and sketchy manner in which the foreground 
is drawn with quick parallel hatching that defines shape and volume of rocks and stone, 
the few bold lines with which the cattle and the figures are set in place, and the loose, 
nearly Van Gogh-like lines of the pen with which the trees are drawn - with the more 
precise, compact and short strokes of the pen that define the buildings and the city in the 
background. It is also nice to draw attention to the lone windmill on the top of the hill 
at the back - as if it is a prelude to the famous windmill on the rock in the background 
of his 1564 painting Christ carrying the Cross (cat. no. 67). It is a - too little studied - fact 
that Bruegel continuously used and reused motifs over the years, transcending the indi- 
vidual genres of painting, drawing and engraving. 

Since Mielke secured the drawing as being the oeuvre of Bruegel, it has generally 
been dated as an early drawing made around 1552-53. This was partly due to the comparison 
to an early signed drawing dated 1552, and also due to the reading of the crossed-out 
(authentic) signature of Bruegel in the middle foreground with an added date of ‘1552’. 
Recent thorough analysis has shown that this was wishful thinking - even if there is a 
date, it is not to be deciphered.’ I recently suggested that the Rotterdam drawing was made 
much later, probably in the years 1560-62. The technique of the drawing - certainly in its 
combination of looseness and preciseness - relates much better to later drawings such as 
the Hare Hunt (cat. no. 51) of 1560. Furthermore, both the overall layout and build-up of 
the landscape have strong similarities with two painted compositions by the artist: the 
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Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Flight into Egypt. 
1563. Panel, 37.1 x 55.6 cm. London, The Samuel 
Courtauld Trust, The Courtauld Gallery, inv. no. 
P.1978.PG.47. 


1563 Flight into Egypt in the Courtauld Gallery in London (fig. 2) and the 1562 Suicide of 
Saul in Vienna (cat. no. 57). Particularly intriguing is the comparison with the Viennese 
panel: not only in the contrast between the dense forest on the steep hill at the right and 
the wide, open river valley in the background in the centre, both with a river winding 


around a massive mountain, but even more when one looks at the rhythmic placing of 
the high fir trees in both compositions. All these arguments strongly suggest a dating of 
1560-62, far more than considering this to be an early drawing of around 1552. MS 


I 


On the Munich drawing and the comparison with 
the Rotterdam original, see the text by Nadine 
Orenstein in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, 
cat. nos. 6-7. 

See the entry on this drawing by Judith Niessen, in 
particular note 6, in Cat. Rotterdam online: http:// 
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collectie.boijmans.nl/nl/object/90680/ (last con- 
sulted 13.12.2017). I myself also erred in trying to 
decipher the scribbles as a possible date of 1553. 

In my article Sellink 2013, I put forward a fundamen- 
tal new approach to dating Bruegel drawings. On 
the dating of the Rotterdam drawing, see pp. 303-7. 
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————— eS 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Two Monkeys 


1562 // Signed and dated lower left “ BRVEGEL - 
MDLXII ? // Oak panel, 19.8 x 23.3 cm // Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 2077 // 
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Provenance: 1668 estate of art collector Peeter Stevens, 
Antwerp; 1931 acquired through art market in Paris // 
Literature: Ilsink 2009, pp. 134-213; Sullivan 2010, pp. 129- 
34; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 118; Silver 2011, pp. 62-65; 
Schepers 2016, vol. I, pp. 9I-95 


Two small monkeys in chains sit in an alcove overlooking a port city. They are collared 
mangabeys (Cercocebus torquatus) from the coastal area of West Africa, probably brought 
to Europe by seamen. In the third quarter of the 16th century Antwerp had become one 
of the most important and dynamic international trade cities in the North of Europe, 
with ships coming from all parts of the world to deliver their goods to the city on the 
river Scheldt, which had easy and open access to the sea. This would explain how Bruegel 
came to see and portray such rare and exotic animals.‘ The distinctive outline of Antwerp 
in the background, viewed from the southwest on the opposite bank of the Scheldt, can 
also be seen in an etching of the city by Melchisedech Van Hooren that was published 
in the same year (fig. 1).? 

The panel is loosely executed, mainly in browns and yellows, combining a very 
loose handling of the brush with fine, almost miniature-like lines - such as in the heads 
of the monkeys and the cityscape at the back. The paint layers are thinly applied, starting 
from a light ground layer and slowly building up to the dark browns and greenish greys 
used in the foreground for the alcove and the two animals. There is a marked contrast 
between the light background and the much darker colours used for the alcove sur- 
rounding the composition as if it were a picture frame. The monkeys sit half in the sun, 
half in the deep shadow cast by the alcove - an unusual, but very effective clair-obscur 
that also accentuates the profiles of their characteristic heads against the view of the 
quays of Antwerp bathing in broad daylight behind them. 

The Berlin panel is one of the smallest paintings in Bruegel’s oeuvre. Yet, small as 
it is, this charming but most unusual composition has prompted a great deal of specu- 
lation about its meaning. While some scholars take the work at face value as a study by 
a painter fascinated by these rare, exotic creatures, most historians and art historians 
argue that there is more to it than meets the eye. The traditional negative connotations 
of monkeys in art have prompted moralistic and sometimes incompatible interpretations, 
such as desire and lechery, greed and miserliness, or evil of every sort. The discarded 
nutshells have, for instance, been interpreted in the light of specific passages from 
classical literature such as Horace and Lucian, but also as an allusion to the well-known 
saying, ‘a hard nut to crack’s Most of these interpretations, however ingenious some 
may be, are not entirely convincing. Adolf Monballieu, for instance, reads the scene as 
a pun on the words ‘singerie’ and ‘seigneurie’, and concludes that it is a satirical allusion 
to political and economic events that followed the introduction of a specific toll on the 
river Scheldt (which can be seen in the picture) in 1562.4 

In a comprehensive and stimulating analysis of the panel, Jiirgen Miiller comments 
on the double meaning of the expression ‘to ape’: just as monkeys imitate human beings, 
the painter, whose signature appears prominently under the two animals, at lower left, 
was ‘copying’ what he saw. Miiller embroiders further on this idea and advances the 
intriguing but less plausible theory that the scene expresses the Christian view that man 
should emulate God just as monkeys emulate us.5 Highly interesting and more convincing 
is Matthijs Ilsink’s more recent and elaborate discussion of the Two Monkeys. He picks 
up the often quoted adage ‘ars simia naturae’ (art is the ape of nature) to firmly place 
Bruegel’s panel in a 16th-century visual and theoretical discourse on art and its ability 
to imitate both nature and art itself.‘ 

As erudite (and occasionally rather amusing) these interpretations may be, none 
offers a satisfactory explanation of the painting as a whole, as well as all its details. For 
one thing, by no stretch of the imagination can the monkeys shown here be said to be 
imitating human behaviour - a subject that Bruegel certainly exploited in his design for 
the engraving The Pedlar Robbed by Monkeys (fig. 2) published by Hieronymus Cock in 
the very same year, 1562.’ In contrast to the Berlin panel, this amusing image stands in 
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Fig. 1: Melchisedech Van Hooren, View of Antwerp. 
1562. Etching, diameter 221 mm. Brussels, 
Bibliotheque royale de Belgique / 

Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié. 


Fig. 2: Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel, 
The Pedlar Robbed by Monkeys. 1562. Engraving, 
212 x 290 mm. Vienna, Albertina inv. no. 1955/119. 


a well-established iconographic tradition and, over and above that, shows that in the 
year 1562 Bruegel was fascinated by apes, ape lore and ape imagery. Slightly later, in 
1563, we also see two very similar monkeys staring at us through bars in the lower right 
part of Dulle Griet (fig. 3). 

Besides all its (possible) playful references to theoretical, literary and visual sources, 
many scholars tend to forget that Bruegel’s monkeys are also simply what they are: two 
exotic creatures, extremely rare in Antwerp at the time, the hapless trophies of a long 
voyage abroad, portrayed against the background of Antwerp harbour. Furthermore, 
the painting tells us about Antwerp’s status as an international port and illustrates 
Bruegel’s skill at imitating (aping!) nature. Anything else is not purely speculative, as 
I (wrongly) wrote earlier, but one has to conclude that Bruegel here made a painting 
that very deliberately defies one single interpretation. The size and loose execution of 
the painting, as well as its unusual and original subject with references to art and 
imitation suggest that this painting was intended for someone in Bruegel’s immediate 
circle - a humanist and art-lover well aware of the witty play with layers of meaning 
and interpretation and equally aware of the association with diverse literary and visual 
sources. One can indeed imagine such a painting being passed around during a con- 
vivium - a gathering of friends during a round-table discussion of a type that was 
popular in the higher circles of urban culture in the 16th century in the Low Countries 
and where during or after dinner all types of subjects could be talked about. The Two 
Monkeys could also have been a subject of discussion while it was passed around at a 
gathering of friends in one of the constcabinetten (art cabinets) that became increasingly 
popular in Antwerp in the second half of the 16th century.® Be this as it may, there 
seems little doubt that this small, exquisite painting of two collared mangabeys was, 
and still is, food for thought, reflection and interpretation. MS 
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Fig. 3: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Dulle Griet 
(cat. no. 61), detail. 


On the trade and presence of monkeys in Antwerp 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, see Schepers 2016, 
vol. 1, pp. 31-49. 

Illustrated, inter alia, in Miiller 1999, fig. 40, and 
Ilsink 2009, fig. go. 

Sullivan 1981. 
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Monballieu 1983. 

Miiller 1999, pp. 142-55. 

Ilsink 2009, pp. 134-213. 

Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 117. 

I owe these valuable suggestions to Ilsink 2009, 
p. 208. 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Triumph of Death 


Probably after 1562 // Panel, 117 x 162 cm // 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Por393 
// Provenance: from the collection of the Spanish 
Queen Elisabetta Farnese; 1745 in La Granja royal 


i ; F~ F \ > ed F: R f / PH H palace; from 1827 Museo Nacional del Prado, 
ae 4 Se ` i f ; : f \ f EF Madrid // Literature: Gibson 1991, pp. 53-86; 
ES |! ra {Pe Verougstraete - Van Schoute 1993; Verougstraete 


- Van Schoute 1999; Silver 2004; Sullivan 2010, 
pp. 143-67; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 115; Hammer- 
Tugendhat 2014; Sellink 2017 
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Fig. 1: Cat. no. 60, detail of skeleton. 


Driven by unbridled violence, droves of skeletons dominate a world transformed into an 
apocalyptic landscape and move the viewer to astonished horror. The large undated and 
unsigned panel is the most radical and bleakest composition in Bruegel’s oeuvre. With 
uniquely concentrated savagery, the painter meticulously describes a panopticon of blood- 
thirsty murders and deaths. 

The death hour strikes. In the left foreground, a skeleton holds an empty hourglass, 
like a signal, before the eyes of a sovereign. On the outer wall of the sacred building in 
the left middle ground, a skeleton in place of a clock stretches its upper body through the 
masonry and points grinningly to the number ‘T (fig. 1).1 On the grassy roof above, skeletons 
ring two large bells attached to a dead tree: the remains of a ruinous church tower? In 
this apocalyptic Last Judgement with no judge,” instead of angels a triumphant ensemble 
of skeletons draped in white robes blows the trumpets to wake the dead from their sleep. 
Phalanxes of animated corpses fall like raging furies upon the living, who are beneath 
them in every respect. Life ends for all, regardless of age, sex, origin or status. The white 
robes and shrouds bring a punctuating brightness to the dark composition. 

In the lower half of the picture, Bruegel stages an inescapable mass movement that 
proceeds from left to right. Driven by armed skeletons, this ends fatally in a large death 
trap, upon which a wildly gesticulating skeleton beats a drum. The apocalyptic rider as 
reaper on his cadaverous horse leads the procession, followed by an axe-swinging skeleton, 
and two others who capture people of varying birth and class in their net. The skull-filled 
death wagon ends the macabre train and drives indiscriminately over anyone coming 
before its wheels. A woman in red robes lies directly before the cart, the next victim. On 
seeing death, she cuts the thread of life. The hinged door of the death trap, which two 
skeletons hold open with great exertion, is marked on the inside with a large red cross. 
Countless skeletons are positioned in military formation to the sides of the open maw; 
coffin lids are their shields. Amid the detailed renderings of horrific acts, the entrance to 
hell5 with its monstrous being seems comparatively harmless and almost trivial: a blazing 
wagon with human facial features on nubbed wheels, from which fantastic creatures peer 
out (fig. 2). This depiction can be connected with hell wagons from festival processions 
called Ommegang.’ 

True hell is now found on earth. The pair of music-making lovers and the set table 
in the lower right corner of the picture are reminders of a carefree life, with music, wine, 
food and games, before the toll of the death hour. Typically for Bruegel, a masked death 
is immediately nearby: a sightless man who seeks visual contact with the viewer’ as he 
spills the wine cooler and its delightful contents. The jester in the red and white dia- 
mond-patterned costume flees in panic under the table, while on the table’s opposite side 
his counterpart from the realm of the dead presents a skull on a platter to a wealthy young 
woman. The mercenary, in a final act of defiance, attempts to stab his skeletal opponent 
in the chest. Without knowing his designated rival, the young red-robed nobleman is 
shown fearful of death as he draws his sword. Bruegel separates this character from the 
general tumult by isolating him against the background of the white tablecloth and elevates 
him through colour. This figure is especially precisely underdrawn, a further clue to its 
significance. The youth’s fighting posture seems paradigmatic for the entire composition: 
helpless and hopeless! 

The apocalyptic landscape with burning cities and sinking ships, and the bare waste- 
land with the ossuary in the upper half of the picture invokes Jheronimus Bosch and 
Joachim Patinir. The stylistic proximity to Bosch has frequently been emphasized in 
connection with The Triumph of Death, and also relates to the depiction of the hell wagon? 
and the large dead fish in the contaminated pond - an allusion to the Bosch-inspired Big 
Fish Eat Little Fish’ (cat. no. 21)." 
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Fig. 2: Cat. no. 60, detail of the entrance to hell. 


The patron and original location of the panel are not known. It is generally presumed 
that Karel van Mander was referring to The Triumph of Death in his description of a 
picture in which ‘all remedies against Death are used’,” although there is no firm evidence 
for this. The painting technique of the undated panel is related to The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent (1559) and Children’s Games (1560). The overall layout of the compo- 
sition recalls the drawing of The Last Judgement (1558) and numerous elements in the 
series The Seven Capital Sins (cat. nos. 23-30) and The Seven Virtues (cat. nos. 34-45). 
Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61) and The Triumph of Death display similarities of colour; they 
also share the hellish subject matter. Despite these connections, however, The Triumph 
of Death maintains a special status that makes its dating especially difficult. Larry Silver 
sees strong links with The Census at Bethlehem (fig. 1, p. 189) and The Sermon of Saint 
John the Baptist (cat. no. 76).8 A dating later than 1566 seems unlikely for stylistic reasons 
(among them the scale of the figures), which speaks against the suggestion of placing the 
work around 1568/69." 
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Fig. 3: Francesco d’Antonio del Chierico, Triumph of 
Death. From Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch), Trionfi 
(Triumphs), 1476. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Département des Manuscrits, Sign. Italien 
548, fol. 29v. 
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In his extensive 1991 study, Walter Gibson convincingly details sources that inspired 
Bruegel, which he fused in this singular work into the innovative composition of a ‘secular 
apocalypse’.5 Here a central role is played by the Triumph of Death, a subject that can 
be traced to 14th-century Italy, and the Dance of Death or Danse Macabre,” whose 
origins lie in France and which flourished in Europe during the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The violence with which the dead attack the unprepared living, characteristic for this 
panel, is foreign to these subjects, however. Gibson attributes this to a third source of 
inspiration: the medieval legend of the three living and three dead. The latter address 
the living with the following words: ‘What you are, we once were; and what we are, you 
too will be!’ All three motifs allegorize the medieval memento mori and are symbols of 
transience. Probably inspired by the miniature of the legend of the three living and three 
dead from the Breviarium Grimani, Giulio Clovio executed the subject twice in book 
illumination (in the Farnese Hours and the Stuart de Rothesay Hours).” It is very likely 
that Bruegel, who himself was educated as a miniature painter and was friends with 
Clovio, knew at least one of these miniatures and was influenced by it. The picture’s 
strong militaristic components suggest parallels with contemporary events and depictions 
of battles.? Further plausible potential influences for Bruegel’s composition are Petrarch’s 
Triumphs (fig. 3)” and the writings of Sebastian Franck.” This diversity reflects the com- 
plexity of the subject matter. 
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The way that art-historical interpretations have dealt with the picture’s radically dark 
subject is striking. The inescapable hopelessness of the depiction has surely contributed 
to the search for some kind of attenuating pendant. Scholarship has dealt inconsistently 
with the theory that the picture belongs to a trilogy that includes The Fall of the Rebel 
Angels (fig. p. 171) and Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61). Besides making connections to humanist 
thought, the consideration of a satirical component* has also resulted in a reduction of 
the dramatic message in The Triumph of Death. The master works at the level of major 
statements and never in half measures. On this, Daniela Hammer-Tugendhat: ‘There is 
no good death in Bruegel’s Triumph of Death. It is a death without sacraments. Death 
is not, as Christian theology claims, merely a passing, a threshold from earthly to eternal 
life. This is the most radical change: there is no indication of the Last Judgement, no 
indication of transcendence. Death, not God, is the lord of events.” If one views The 
Triumph of Death as an individual work in all its radicality, Gibson’s conclusion appears 
convincing: ‘And so it may have been that Bruegel intended to depict the futility of all 
war in his apocalyptic vision of the final war of all, the war in which the only victor is 
death.” In this respect, we can find a more recent parallel to The Triumph of Death in 
Picasso’s Guernica. 

The Triumph of Death recently underwent conservation treatment at the Prado prior 
to the exhibition in Vienna. For the first time, it is now exhibited together with Dulle 
Griet, likewise just restored, which promises a further step in reassessing the supposed 
connection between the two paintings. sp 
ı This can be seen still more clearly in the copy by Pieter 14 Verougstraete - Van Schoute 1993. 


Brueghel the Younger, Private Collection, sold at 15 Gibson 1991, p. 60. 
Sotheby’s London, 10.7.1974, lot 78. The motif is also 16 Triumph of Death, attributed to Francesco Traini, 


found in the engraving Sloth (Desidia) (cat. no. 28). c. 1350, fresco, Camposanto, Pisa; Triumph of Death, 
2 ‘{...] the Triumph of Death depicts no traditional c. 1450, fresco, Galleria Regionale della Sicilia, 
end of the world. [...] The Triumph of Death lacks Palermo (originally in the Palazzo Sclafani, 
both a divine judge and the Christian theme of sal- Palermo). 
vation. No one, in fact, is saved.’ Gibson 1991, p. 57. 17 For instance, Hans Holbein, Les simulacres & his- 
3 Like the red mantle in the garden of Christ carrying toriees faces de la mort (Lyon 1538) or, later in the 
the Cross (cat. no. 67), these lead the viewer’s gaze Latin version, Icones mortis (Lyon 1545). 
through the dense composition. 18 Gibson 1991, p. 62. 
4 Moxey 1973, pp. 49-51. 19 See ibid., pp. 71-72. 
5 The hell motif itself is inspired by Bosch. 20 Gibson 1991 and Silver 2004. Gibson sees a parody 
6 Verougstraete - Van Schoute 1993, pp. 216-17. in the military aspects of the composition, which 
7 Compare with The Battle between Carnival and he interprets as a response to commemorations of 
Lent (cat. no. 48) and Children’s Games (cat. no. 50). the victories of Charles V; see Gibson 1991, pp. 80-81. 
8 Compare Patinir’s Landscape with the Destruction 21 Verougstraete - Van Schoute 1999, pp. 247-51. 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, c. 1520, Rotterdam, 22 Götz Pochat: ‘According to Sebastian Franck, evil 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen. is regarded as the general principle of a world 
9 Gibson 1991, p. 56. enmeshed in temporality, which is opposed by the 
10 The fish here gives the impression he would spit out realm of God.’ Pochat 2015, p. 353. 
the small fish that he has eaten. 23 Most recently Pawlak 2o11; the attempts, however, 
u On connections between Bosch and Bruegel, see fail to convince. 
especially Ilsink 2009 and Kaschek 2015. In the latter, 24 Including Sullivan 2010, p. 148: ‘Like Lucian’s satires, 
particularly p. 26, with the consideration that The Bosch’s Haywain and Bruegel’s The Triumph of 
Last Judgement Triptych printed by Hieronymus Death are satires in the great tradition of the 
Cock around 1560 under the name Bosch could have genre [...].’ 
served as the inspiration for Bruegel’s Triumph of 25 The author refers here to the Ars moriendi (The Art 
Death. Both works lack a Judgement scene. See also of Dying); Hammer-Tugendhat 2014, pp. 21-22. 
Grossmann 1973, p. 149 and fig. 1. 26 Hammer-Tugendhat 2014, p. 22. 
12 Translation of van Mander 1604, fol. 233v: ‘een ander / 27 Gibson 1991, p. 83. 
daer alle de remedien worden ghebruyckt teghen de 28 This conservation treatment was carried out at the 
doot’ after Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 1, p. 193. KIK IRPA, Royal Institute for Cultural Heritage, 
13 Silver 2011, p. 243. Brussels. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Dulle Griet 


1563 // Signed lower left ‘BRV[E]GEL MDLXijii]’ 
// Panel, 117.4 x 162 cm // Antwerp, Museum Mayer 
van den Bergh, inv. no. 788 // Provenance: 1604 
probably Rudolph II; 1648 probably Christina of 
Sweden; 1894 acquired by Fritz Mayer van den 
Bergh // Literature: Sullivan 1977; Serebrennikov 
1993; Gibson 2006, pp. 124-44; Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 116; Sullivan 2010, pp. 108-28, pp. 131-34; Silver 
2011, pp. 163-67; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 26-59 
and pp. 64-69; Huet 2016, pp. 13-55 
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The traditional title for the painting, Dulle Griet (or Mad Meg - in English short for ‘Margaret’ 
and thus with the same root as the Flemish ‘Griet’), comes from the first comprehensive 


Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Fall of the Rebel 
Angels. 1562. Panel, 117 x 162 cm. Brussels, Musées 
royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke 
Musea voor Schone Kunsten van België, inv. no. 584. 


biography of Bruegel, written by Karel van Mander and published in 1604. Van Mander tells 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Anger (Ira), detail. 
1557. Pen and brown ink, 228 x 301 mm. Florence, 
Galleria degli Uffizi, inv. no. 1037E. 


us that the Habsburg emperor in his castle in Prague possessed a painting of an enraged 
shrew ‘carrying away plunder in the face of Hell, who looks quite crazy and is weirdly kitted- 
out in a higgledy-piggledy way. I believe this [...] to be in the Emperor’s palace too.’' Although 
the ambiguity of the Flemish adjective ‘dul’/’dol’ (with such divergent meanings as ‘raging’, 
‘stupid’, ‘foolish’, ‘mad’) has occasioned several interpretations, this is in fact how it should 
be understood. Bruegel’s painting is a literal representation of this scene: a fierce-looking 
woman in armour strides past the jaws of Hell (on the left), followed by a band of female 
warriors who plunder and loot along the way. The Dulle Griet figure incorporates details 
aptly drawn from the personification of Anger in The Seven Capital Sins, the series that 
Bruegel had designed a few years earlier (fig. 1; see also cat. no. 25).2 Who the women’s 
adversaries are and what the purpose of their raid is, is not immediately apparent. Both 
humans - male soldiers - and demons appear from all directions to defend their territory. 
Recently Leen Huet suggested that the figure of Griet - who indeed is disproportionally large 
in size - could be connected to the strong Antwerp tradition of using male and female ‘giants’ 
in plays and processions.3 In the 1561 Antwerp Landjuweel (a prestigious competition com- 
prising moralizing plays between rhetoricians’ chambers from all over Flanders) the Mechelen 
chamber, ‘De Lisbloem’, included as a side figure ‘one Griet who leads the plunder from the 
hell’+ This certainly could have been a source of inspiration for Bruegel, whom we know 
was profoundly interested in and influenced by contemporary theatre. 

Like several other works by Bruegel, Dulle Griet has led to a watershed of often 
strongly divergent and even contradictory interpretations. Even though (art) historians 
in the 1970s and 1980s may have been biased by contemporary feminist ideology, their 
view that the painting represents the battle of the sexes is far more plausible than many 
of the rather far-fetched and historically unfounded theories explaining the work in a 
social, religious or political context.5 There can be no doubt that Bruegel was indeed 
ridiculing the hierarchical relationships between men and women and reversing the roles 
to which they were traditionally assigned in the Low Countries of the 16th century. In any 
event, he made several illustrations of scheming women literally and figuratively wearing 
the trousers. Walter Gibson also rightly points out that at that time quite a number of 
sovereigns and heads of major European powers were women, a fact that contemporaries 
would certainly have been aware of.° As always, Bruegel’s sense of humour and sense of 
wit is omnipresent. To take just one example: Dulle Griet wears armour, yields a sword 
and has a dagger dangling from her skirt - but she also has a frying pan to hand, as if this, 
if need be, should be the ultimate weapon. 

It is unfortunately impossible to say whether this extraordinary painting reveals 
something about Bruegel himself or whether the subject matter was essentially decided 
by whoever may have commissioned the panel. Nevertheless, Bruegel’s input is abundantly 
evident in the witty, ironic imagery, the associative manner in which proverbs are incor- 
porated, the allusions to and borrowings from earlier compositions, and the assimilation 
of demons and monsters reminiscent of Jheronimus Bosch. Look, for instance, at the 
devilish imagery in the lower left corner where Boschian motifs are dominant. However, 
Bruegel always applied his own specific touch, never satisfied in just copying and imitating 
others, but creating new types of figures. The ‘headfooter’ in the lower left corner - one 
of Bruegel’s hallmarks when working in the Boschian mode, picking up the way in which 
children start drawing human figures - is just one case in point. 

The question as to whether Dulle Griet forms a series together with the undated 
Triumph of Death in the Prado (cat. no. 60) and the Brussels Fall of the Rebel Angels, 
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signed and dated 1562 (fig. 2), has been the subject of intense debate.’ In both technique 


and style Dulle Griet corresponds to these two other paintings. All three are painted in 
a similar tonal manner, in predominantly dark colours with white, blue and red accents. 
We see the same whorling compositions, and all three are exactly the same size. But the 
themes of The Triumph of Death and The Fall of the Rebel Angels are fundamentally 
different from that of Dulle Griet. Although they are also inhabited by fiends and demons, 
Dulle Griet, which is far more profane and worldly than the other two, has little to do 
with death, let alone life in the hereafter. Besides, the fact that both the Antwerp and 
Madrid paintings were in urgent need of conservation treatment - under way at the moment 
these texts are being written - makes it very difficult to judge their relationship. The fact 
that now the date on Dulle Griet is clearly not read as 1562, or even 1561, as has been 
proposed recently, but is distinctly 1563, makes the proposition that the three panels were 
conceived as a whole for one single commissioner far less plausible.’ What is sure - as far 
as can be judged by the preliminary reports arising from the conservation treatment by 
the KIK in Brussels - is that the painterly qualities of Dulle Griet have long been under- 
estimated. The virtuoso looseness of the brushwork is now slowly coming to light, as is 
the far more brightly coloured palette of the entire painting. Ms 


ı Van Mander 1604, fol. 233v; English translation in 7 For the Brussels painting, see Sellink (2007) 2011, 
Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. 193. no. 114, and Meganck 2014. 

2 For Bruegel’s drawing Anger, see Sellink (2007) 2011, 8 On the reading of the date as 1561, see Exh. Cat. 
no. 46. Antwerp 2012, p. 33. However, new and far better 

3 Huet 2016, pp. 36-44. macro-photographs, made in 2017 in preparation for 

4 Ibid., p. 49. conservation treatment at the KIK (Koninklijk 

5 See Marijnissen et al. 1988, pp. 187-94, for an over- Instituut voor het Kunstpatrimonium), prove that 
view up to 1987. Maximiliaan Martens and I were wrong. 


6 See Gibson 2006. 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Resurrection of Christ 


c. 1562/63 // Inscribed at lower left ‘BRVEGEL. INVEN. 
/ COCK. EXCVDEBAT’ // Engraving, 444 x 309 mm, 
first state of three // Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 
1962/1022 // Literature: Orenstein 2006, no. 5 (with 
earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 120; Silver 
2011, pp. 250-52; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, pp. 148-49, 
cat. no. 38; Exh. Cat. Paris - Rotterdam 2014-2015, cat. 
no. 46 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Resurrection 

of Christ. c. 1562. Pen and brown ink, brush and 

grey ink, grey-blue wash, traces of green body colour, 
paper pasted to oak panel, contours indented, 

431 x 307 mm. Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans 

Van Beuningen (permanent loan), inv. no. N 121. 


In this spectacular engraving, which Philips Galle incised after Pieter Bruegel’s poorly 
preserved drawing in Rotterdam (fig. 1), different moments from the narrative of the 
Resurrection are depicted concurrently. An angel has just rolled away the big stone that 
closed off the entrance to Christ’s sepulchre, mortifying the soldiers guarding the site. The 
depiction of the guards follows the Gospels: one shields his eyes from the angel, who 
looked ‘like lightning’, and some are ‘as dead men’: Other soldiers have just overcome 
that state and are picking up their weapons, and two more, already on their feet, inspect 
the sepulchre. Sitting on the stone, the angel tells the women who had come to embalm 
Christ’s body that Christ has risen from the dead. Christ hovers above the scene and blesses 
the figures below, who do not notice his presence. He holds the banner of the Resurrection, 
in a visual rhyme with the weapons held by the soldiers. 

The quality of Galle’s engraving is exceptional. The tonal contrasts are impressively 
rich, and with dense webs of cross-hatching he has created deep, velvety blacks. His 
enormous skills are also reflected in the depiction of different materials and textures, 
features that received less attention in the drawing, although the problematic condition 
of the sheet complicates this comparison. Although Galle most probably used the Rotterdam 
sheet directly to produce this print, the drawing was not made for this end.? In his designs 
for prints, Bruegel would plan for the reversed orientation of the composition during 
printing. In this print, however, counter to iconographic convention, Christ makes his 
blessing gesture with his left hand. In such designs, Bruegel would also restrict his drawing 
to contours and hatched lines to facilitate the copying process, and would not use washes 
as he did in the Rotterdam sheet. 

Recently an impression of Galle’s engraving has surfaced of which the edges had not 
been cropped off, which illustrates that the print originally included a trompe-l’ceil frame.* 
Neither the drawing nor the print are signed (although Bruegel’s name is inscribed as the 
print’s inventor), but in modern scholarship there is broad agreement on their attribution 
to Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Philips Galle, respectively. The drawing is generally dated 
to around 1562, with as main argument the semblance of its elongated figures and the 
angels in The Fall of the Rebel Angels (fig. 2, p. 171) in Brussels from the same year. There 
is also general consensus on the dating of the print, which must have been produced in 
1562 or in 1563, the year that Galle stopped working for Hieronymus Cock. Rs 


ı Especially Matthew 28:1-7. Compare also Mark 
16:1-8, Luke 24:1-12 and John 20:1-10. 

2 The contours of the Rotterdam drawing are indented, 
indicating that it was copied at some point. The 
original function of the sheet is not known, but it 
is possible that Bruegel made it as a gift for a friend, 
as he also might have done with the grisaille of The 
Death of the Virgin (cat. no. 68). 

3 With its brush-applied ink and washes, the drawing 
resembles a grisaille, and several authors have 
referred to the sheet that way. Tolnay, who did not 
accept the attribution of the Rotterdam sheet, sug- 
gested that the drawing was made after a lost grisa- 
ille painting; see Tolnay 1952, p. 91, no. A21. The 
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semblance with Bruegel’s grisaille paintings is 
further reinforced by the fact that the drawing is 
pasted onto an oak panel, but dendrochronology 
(examination by Klein 2007) has established that 
that must have happened after Bruegel’s lifetime, 
since the tree that produced the board could not 
have been felled before 1588. See Exh. Cat. Paris - 
Rotterdam 2014-2015, p. 144. 

Now in The National Museum of Western Art, 
Tokyo, inv. no. G.2007-0014; 477 X 348 mm. The panel 
onto which the drawing is pasted apparently also 
once had a frame. See Exh. Cat. Paris - Rotterdam 
2014-2015, pp. 143-44. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Tower of Babel 


1563 // Signed and dated: ‘BRVEGEL.FE. / M.CCCCC. 
LXIII. on a block of stone in the foreground // Oak 
panel, 114.3 x 155.1 cm // Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1026 // Provenance: 
probably 1566 in the possession of Nicolaes Jongelinck; 
1604 Rudolf II; 1659 Archduke Leopold Wilhelm; since 
1720 documented as being in the Gallery // Literature: 
Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 76-80 (with older literature); Snow 
1983; Wied 2003; Kahane 2o11; Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 124; Blauensteiner 2014; Jonckheere 2014; Kaminska 
2014; Koerner 2016, pp. 298-304; Porras 2016, pp. 68-73 


The subject of the Tower of Babel is a veritable melting pot of historical fact, Old Testament 
tradition, and myth,? making it into a particularly complex motif and one endowed with 
timeless metaphorical potential. Unity and division, thirst for power, construction and 
destruction, linguistic unity and the confusion of tongues - these are just some of its facets. 
The Tower touches upon the essence of humanity, our fate as individuals and as members 
of the human community, and our transience and mortality. One of its fundamental ele- 
ments is the utopia of mankind united in a common project and bound by a common 
language. In addition, its principal themes as a motif extend to hubris, limits and borders, 
the transgression of borders and the danger of misjudging one’s limits. Innumerable artists 
have found inspiration in this richly varied subject, in particular those following in the 
steps of Bruegel in the Netherlands. 

But what was known about the Tower of Babel in the 16th century? The Book of 
Genesis (11:1-9) talks of the high tiered building, or ziggurat, made of clay bricks that was 
typical of Mesopotamia: ‘And the whole earth was of one language, and of one speech. 
And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar; and they dwelt there. And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, 
and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for morter. 
And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven; 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. 
And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children of men built. 
And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language; and this 
they begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them, which they have imagined 
to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, that they may not under- 
stand one another's speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face 
of all the earth: and they left off to build the city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel; 
because the Lord did there confound the language of all the earth: and from thence did 
the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth.’ 

However, the tower mentioned in the Old Testament is not the same one as the 
ancient Babylonian ziggurat constructed on the Euphrates under King Nebuchadnezzar II 
(c. 640-562 BC) but, rather, goes back to accounts of similar Mesopotamian monumental 
buildings of an earlier date. The Old Testament does not mention King Nimrod (the 
great-grandson of Noah) in connection with the tower’s construction, nor does it say 
anything about the tower being destroyed. The Romano-Jewish historian Flavius Josephus 
(AD 37/38-c. 100), on the other hand, in his twenty-volume history of the Jewish people 
written in AD 93 or 94, the Judean Antiquities (I, 4), names Nimrod as a mighty ruler, the 
first founder of cities after the Flood, and the builder of the Tower of Babel. According to 
Josephus, Nimrod had the tower built to protect the people from a second Flood; accord- 
ingly, he was rebelling against the divine will, which led to the building of the tower being 
interpreted as an act of presumption. Furthermore, when Josephus mentions the destruction 
of the tower by violent storms, he links it with a quotation from the third book of the 
Sibylline Oracles. The Greek historian Herodotus describes the ziggurat in the city of 
Babylon as an eight-tiered construction with a staircase running around it and a temple 
on top. However, it is doubtful whether his detailed description, which has led to erroneous 
reconstructions and depictions, was really based on first-hand experience.* Josephus’ 
Judean Antiquities was widely read in the 16th century and had a formative influence on 
the depiction of the Tower of Babel in the visual arts.5 

Bruegel transfers the Tower of Babel from ancient Mesopotamia to 16th-century 
Netherlands. With the gigantic building reaching up to the heavens and dominating all 
around it, his radical composition has retained its power to fascinate and has become an 
icon. Bruegel maximized the impression made by the tower through the use of two strongly 
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Fig. 1a: The Tower of Babel 
(cat. no. 63). In combination with 
the measurements recorded in 
the 1659 inventory of Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm, before the 
picture was cut back, the panel’s 
joints and the positions of the 
dowels enable its original 
dimensions to be reconstructed. 
The present painting is missing 
about 4 cm of its original height 
and 8 cm on the right side. 

On the left, the original edge of 
the painting is still intact. 


Fig. ı b: The Tower of Babel (cat. 
no. 63). Digital reconstruction 
of the painting in its original 
format. The tower did not break 
through the upper edge to the 
extent that it seems to today. In 
this reconstruction, a greater 
impression is made by the 
incomplete right side of the 
tower and the large shadow it 
casts to its right. 
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Fig. 2: Cat. no. 63, detail of the facade. 


contrasting scales. Violating the bounds of normal proportionality, the monumental tiered 
construction® comes across as a force of nature driving all the other compositional elements 
to the periphery and even threatening to burst through the confines of the frame (fig. 1 a 
and b).” The dimensions of Bruegel’s Tower of Babel give it a certain monstrous quality, 
untamed and out of control,’ and it looks all the mightier for being juxtaposed with the 
tiny houses of the neighbouring town, which is based on Antwerp, where Bruegel was still 
living in 1563, shortly before his move to Brussels.° 

On a small hill in the foreground Bruegel depicts a visit to the building site on the 
part of the potentate, a motif also found in medieval miniature painting, in, for example, 
depictions of cathedrals under construction. Surrounded by an armed guard, the ruler 
makes a marionette-like impression. While the master builder is stout and self-confident, 
the workers have a subservient and intimidated air, although some of them are taking no 
notice of the inspection and are continuing with their labours. Nimrod seems to be much 
more interested in the homage being paid to him by his subjects than by progress on the 
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Fig. 3: Gerard Horenbout, Tower of Babel. From 
The Grimani Breviary, 1515-20. Venice, Biblioteca 
Marciana, cod. Lat. I, 99, fol. 206r. 


Fig. 4: Hieronymus Cock, View of the Colosseum. 
1551. Etching, 234 x 324 mm. Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Ailsa Mellon Bruce Fund, inv. no. 
1994.80.3. 


building site, to which his back is turned. Nor does he appear to have noticed the hurri- 
cane-like cloud approaching. Bruegel’s choice of an antiquated ruler type for this figure 
not only points to the story’s Old Testament origins but also suggests that this ‘building 
project to beat all building projects’ has been in progress for many generations, which 
relativizes the role of the ruler who happens to be in power at the present time. 

As we gaze at the colossal edifice, which partly rests on a massive outcrop of rock, 
we only gradually begin to take in the innumerable tiny figures involved in its construction. 
They are working hard, but apparently without any oppression taking place among them. 
The overall palette of consistently light tones creates a generally positive atmosphere. 
Conspicuous by its absence is the motif of death by violence or torture that is otherwise 
rarely missing from Bruegel’s compositions (compare the Rotterdam Tower of Babel, cat. 
no. 64, in which gallows and breaking wheels are visible on the island in the background). 
Although disaster threatens, apparent in the distance in the form of the hurricane-like 
cloud, the potential for destruction is slight in comparison with other 16th-century depic- 
tions of the Tower of Babel.” 

Bruegel depicts the individual working procedures with scrupulous accuracy, thus 
making the construction process itself into a central subject of the painting, from the 
procurement and transport of the building materials - stone, bricks, lime mortar (a mixture 
of slaked lime and sand) and iron (see the blacksmith at the foot of the tower) - right 
through to their being put to use. Bricks and lime are being offloaded from boats and 
temporarily stacked on the river bank, tree trunks are being delivered, now bound together 
to form a raft, later to be used for scaffolding. Bricks and the sand obtained at the waterside 
have been loaded onto carts, which are being hauled by packhorses up a ramp to the first 
storey. Bruegel gives indications that the transport routes continue within the tower. Men 
are seen carrying building materials at vertiginous heights over wooden gangplanks and 
up and down staircases, ladders and scaffolding. Wooden joists and blocks of stone are 
being hoisted aloft with man-powered cranes. There has clearly been no confusion of 
tongues as yet: at every possible location, work is going on harmoniously, from construction 
through to stone-quarrying," plastering and repairs. The workforce even includes monks. 
In parallel with the building work, there are also indications of everyday life taking its 
course. On the second and third levels, which are the furthest advanced, temporary lean-to 
dwellings have been built against the facade, typically Netherlandish constructions with 
straw roofs;? and women, men and children have even made themselves at home in the 
tower’s interior (fig. 2). Washing has been hung out in front of the window arches and 
plants are being grown on the sills: domestic fowl are being fed, vegetables and beer 
delivered, and food cooked on open fires in front of the facade. At many points Bruegel 
places figures in the archways with their backs toward us; while these are mainly workers, 
there are also two couples holding hands - touching testimonies to the precious harmony 
prevailing all around. The communal appropriation of the tower is an invention unique 
to Bruegel, as is the ‘parasitic’ exploitation of the tower by its constructors.® 

Bruegel painted three different versions of the Tower of Babel: an early miniature on 
ivory, presumably made during his stay in Rome and now lost, which remained in the 
possession of Giulio Clovio;“* a small undated panel painting, now in Rotterdam (cat. 
no. 64); and finally the 1563 Vienna painting, the so-called ‘Great Tower’. The Grimani 
Breviary (see fig. 3) and Clovio’s miniature in the Farnese Hours are essential sources of 
inspiration for the latter two works: a number of motifs can be found in them that Bruegel 
realized in large format, and with somewhat different emphasis, in the Vienna panel, 
among them the mighty outcrop of rock, the huts, the people operating cranes, the overall 
form of the tower with parts covered in wooden scaffolding, and its position near to water. 
Here again, interestingly, miniature and large-format painting are juxtaposed in Bruegel’s 
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Fig. 5 a and b: Cat. no. 63, detail with the king 
and, at the lower right, the block of stone bearing 
Bruegel’s signature and tools, (a) visible light, 

(b) infrared reflectogram. 


work. A second essential source is a view of the Colosseum by Hieronymus Cock (fig. 4) 


to which attention has often been drawn on account of the reverse perspective applied 
to the interior. And what Bruegel presents is indeed a kind of representative selection of 
the staircases and corridors that were to be seen inside the ruins of the Roman edifice. 
Even as early as 1604, Karel van Mander described the particularly appealing angle employed 
for the view into the tower’s interior in the Vienna version: ‘a large piece with a Tower of 
Babel in which there are many handsome details to be seen; it is shown in bird’s-eye view’.5 
This choice of perspective offered the painter greater scope than the depiction of a com- 
pleted facade, added to which the decadent charm inherent in ancient ruins was a quality 
highly praised at that time.” Furthermore, Bruegel may possibly have drawn inspiration 
for his large-format composition from the cartoons drawn around 1560 by Michiel Coxcie 
for a four-part series of tapestries depicting the story of the Tower of Babel (among others 
preserved at Wawel Royal Castle, Kraków). 

Bruegel’s Tower of Babel is a construct upon which the artist has imposed a rational 
level that challenges the viewer to comprehend its feigned logic. When, however, we 
viewers set off in search of this logic, we inevitably lose our way. As a visual and intellectual 
challenge, the work defies any simple explanation.” The failure to which the Tower of 
Babel is condemned (from the outset) can be addressed on various levels. The critical 
point is what factor in the ‘plot’ is under consideration: the grand building project, its 
unity and the unity of tongues, divine punishment, the confusion of tongues, the scattering 
of the builders, or even the tower’s destruction. Many of the interpretations presented by 
scholars look ahead to the confusion of tongues and the destruction of the tower, neither 
of which Bruegel depicts. Certain political interpretations have to be qualified in view of 
the painting’s date of 1563, because political divisions were at that point not so marked 
as they were to become just a few years later. Likewise, the view that the painting was a 
critique of Catholicism (which projects onto the Tower the idea of a new Babylon), or of 
Habsburg power and expansionism, has to be revised in the light of the well-substantiated 
fact that Nicolaes Jongelinck, who very likely had the Vienna Tower of Babel in his col- 
lection, was close to the holders of political power. Although there has long been spec- 
ulation as to the identity of the ruler (Nimrod, Philip II), the figure represented is a type 
and not a specific historic individual. 

In more recent research there has been a general consensus on understanding the 
painting as a conversation piece intended to stimulate profound discussions in the semi-pub- 
lic space of Jongelinck’s villa outside the city of Antwerp.” While this more open approach 
would seem to correspond most fittingly both to Bruegel’s work in general and to the spirit 
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See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword Jongelinck’. 

Wied 2003. The research literature on the Vienna 
Tower of Babel is not only superabundant but also 
positively Babylonian in its diversity. Klaus Demus’s 
summary (Cat. Vienna 1981) is indispensable for a 
survey of the literature up to 1981. Blauensteiner 
2014 offers a good round-up of the more recent 
approaches. The most important source for the 
present interpretation is Kahane 2011. 

Bleibtreu 2003, p. 27; Wied 2003, p. 81, note 3. 
Bleibtreu 2003, p. 27. 

Not until much later, in the 19th century, did archae- 
ologists unearth the ancient ziggurat at Babylon 
(which according to Greek and Roman writers was 
destroyed in the 5th century BC). 

Contrary to the opinion predominating in the liter- 
ature, it is not a spiral building. The tower clearly 
has distinct storeys. It was only ascended from inside 
and the stone construction is no more than a shell. 
In the early 18th century, before being hung in the 
Stallburg, the picture was reduced in height by 
around 4 cm. As is clear from the edges of the panel, 
the painting was cut back at both top and bottom 


of his time, it has not led all researchers to the same conclusions. When The Tower of 
Babel was painted, Antwerp was in a state of upheaval and undergoing extraordinarily 
rapid growth. The grand building project, the idea of being on the rise, civic pride, the 
diversity of languages, the origins of one’s own language and the roots of one’s own culture: 
these are just some of the themes that will certainly have struck chords with Antwerp’s 
humanists. For the Vienna Tower of Babel, Bruegel chose a signature that is unique in his 
oeuvre: ‘BRVEGEL.FE. / M.CCCCC.LXIII.’, hewn into one of the blocks of stone in the 
foreground. By signing in this way, the artist numbers himself among the builders of the 
tower, making his own contribution to the common work, and invites the viewer to follow 
his example. He has placed his tools - hammer and chisel - nearby so that the viewer will 
have them at hand (fig. 5). The common work of building and maintaining the tower can 
be seen as an image for the fragile construct that community is, its unity ever under threat. 
Like the tower in the picture, the community is constantly being built: it is a work that is 
never completed and one to which all are to contribute. Antwerp had every right to be 
defiantly proud of its identity as the most meteoric city in all Europe. The approaching 
cloud” can be understood as a memento mori and as a critique of the proto-capitalism of 
Antwerp as a booming centre of commerce. Babylon is the object of admonition in the 
Bible (Revelation 18:16-17): ‘Alas, alas, that great city, that was clothed in fine linen, and 
purple, and scarlet, and decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! For in one 
hour so great riches is come to nought.’ Could Bruegel therefore be alluding to the rapidly 
rising city of Antwerp? 

Bruegel’s Tower of Babel is a (visual) parable of society, a critical view of the individual 
and of the role of the ruler. Bruegel is holding up a mirror to the painting’s viewers, who 
are made to feel their own limitedness. With its extraordinary diversity, the painting 
transcends its viewers’ powers of understanding and sight, demonstrating to them the 
limitations of their own abilities: in short, it is an antidote to megalomania. sP/EO 


and had a piece 8 cm wide removed from its right 15 Translation from Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 1, p. 193 
side. of van Mander 1604, fol. 233v: ‘een groot stuck / 

8 The parallels with a living creature were pointed wesende eenen thoren van Babel / daer veel fraey 
out by Demus in Cat. Vienna 1981, S. 76. werck in comt / oock van boven in te sien.’ 

9 The relationship to Antwerp has been discussed in 16 Hieronymus Cock’s series of engravings Views of 
a variety of ways in the literature, most recently in Roman Ruins was published in 1551, Joachim 
Blauensteiner 2014, Kaminska 2014, Morra 2007 and du Bellay’s collection of poems Les Antiquités de 
Woodall 2011. Rome in 1558. 

1o A number of authors, in particular Genaille 1953, 17 I thank Daniela Hammer-Tugendhat for our stimu- 
PP. 32-33, associate the Vienna Tower of Babel with lating exchange of thoughts in connection with the 
a golden age of unity; on this matter also see Gibson Vienna Tower of Babel. 

1977, p. 97, and Gibson 1989, pp. 67-68. From the 18 Kahane 20m, p. 148. 

more recent literature, Kahane’s outstanding essay 19 On this point, see Kaminska 2014. 

of 2o11 offers a positive interpretation of the paint- 20 In the late 18th century or during the ıgth century 

ing on the basis of Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. the cloud was painted over, calming, as it were, the 

On Kahane’s interpretation see, among others, sky. The overpainting was removed during resto- 

Koerner 2016, p. 396, note 60. ration in 1962. Similarly, the asymmetricality ofthe 
ir The outcrop of rock serves not only as a foundation composition was eliminated through the 18th-cen- 

but also as a stone quarry. tury change in format suffered by the painting when 
12 See, among others, Porras 2016, p. 72. it was given a central place in the hanging at the 
13 Kahane 2011, p. 156. Stallburg during the baroque period. The treatment 
14 Giulio Clovio also painted a miniature Tower of given to the sky in copies of the painting is symp- 

Babel (in the Farnese Hours, New York, The Morgan tomatic: it is always menacing, darkened by heavy 

Library & Museum, Ms. M. 69). clouds. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Tower of Babel 


After 1563? // Oak panel, 59.9 x 74.6 cm'// Rotterdam, 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, inv. no. 2443 // 
Provenance:’ Before 1604 Emperor Rudolf II, Prague; 
around 1650 possibly in the Van den Branden 
Collection, Antwerp; between 1714 and 1746 acquired 
by Queen Elisabeth Farnese (d. 1766), Madrid (1746 in 
the Palacio Real de La Granja de San Ildefonso); her 
son Luis Antonio Jaime of Spain (d. 1785) (1768 in his 
Boadilla del Monte palace; 1782 in the Palacio de la 


Mosquera in Arenas de San Pedro); 1787 sold to an 
anonymous buyer in Madrid; 1935 gallery of E. Jonas 
and F. Kleinberger, Paris; bought by N. Beets and 
Gallerie P. Cassirer, Amsterdam; 1936 bought for 
120,000 guilders by Daniél George van Beuningen, 
Rotterdam and Vierhouten; 1958 acquired with the Van 
Beuningen Collection // Literature: Klamt 1979, pp. 
43-49; Mansbach 1982, pp. 43-56; Cat. Rotterdam 1994, 
cat. no. 95 (with earlier literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 125; Silver 2011, pp. 286-88; Koerner 2016, pp. 298- 
304; Exh. Cat. Tokyo - Osaka 2017, pp. 178-87, pp. 
202-10, cat. no. 86 


When Karel van Mander listed Bruegel’s ‘important works’ in the collection of Emperor 
Rudolf II, he started with a large Tower of Babel, directly followed by ‘another of the same 
subject only small, or at any rate smaller’. It is broadly accepted that van Mander was 
referring to the two panels now in Vienna (cat. no. 63) and Rotterdam.3 Van Mander stands 
at the beginning of a long tradition of describing the status of the Rotterdam panel as a 
paradox: as a key work in Bruegel’s oeuvre that is almost exclusively discussed as the 
smaller version of the panel in Vienna. The ‘Small Babel’, as it is colloquially known, does 
not carry a signature or date, but Bruegel’s authorship is unanimously accepted. 

The dendrochronological analysis of the Rotterdam panel allows for any dating 
between 1557 and 1568,4 the period that Bruegel produced his panel paintings. Most authors 
have argued that the smaller Tower of Babel postdates the Vienna panel of 1563, mainly 
because of its darker colour scheme. But since such colours can also be found in earlier 
paintings, this argument is hardly conclusive. The panel was most likely cropped at the 
right, and perhaps also on the left side.5 It might have been cropped on the bottom as 
well, removing a signature and date, since it seems unlikely that Bruegel would not have 
signed such an astonishingly accomplished painting.° 

Although the panels in Vienna and Rotterdam depict the same topic within highly 
similar settings, the differences between the two works are surprisingly large. They differ 
strongly in scale, the surface of the panel in Vienna being approximately four times larger 
than the one in Rotterdam. Van Mander already noticed the differing viewpoints for both 
compositions, since the Vienna tower ‘could be seen into from above’ (see note 3); the 
horizon in the Rotterdam panel is indeed placed significantly lower. The figures in the 
left foreground in the Vienna panel, often identified as Nimrod and his retinue (see cat. 
no. 63), are not depicted in the Rotterdam version. The core of the Vienna tower is appar- 
ently a colossal natural rock, which is being transformed into a giant structure built by 
man, while the Rotterdam tower appears to be entirely man-made. The colour schemes 
of the works reflect these differences, since there are generally more earth tones used in 
the Vienna tower with its stone-clad outer shell, while the Rotterdam tower, made out of 
bricks, has stronger but also darker colours in comparison, resulting in greater contrasts 
and a more ominous presence.’ The right side of the smaller tower is cast in a deep shadow 
by the dark cloud above it, while two strongly coloured vertical bands indicate the hoisting 
zones for the red bricks and the white lime for the mortar. The Rotterdam tower is closer 
to being completed, and, unlike the Vienna tower, its continuous ramp is an actual roadway 


that spirals to the top, serving as a compositional exoskeleton. But although the Rotterdam 


structure appears to be the more organized, it shows much more variation in the number, 
size and form of the arches in its facade. 


Fig. 1 a-c: Cat. no. 64, detail of the tower, (a) infrared 


reflectogram, (b) visible light, (c) X-radiograph. 
(Photographs courtesy of BRCP / Rik Klein Gotink 
and Universum Digitalis; X-radiograph courtesy 

of Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, digitized by 
Rik Klein Gotink.) 


Fig. 2: Cat. no. 64, detail of the church entrance. 
(Photograph courtesy of BRCP / Rik Klein Gotink 
and Universum Digitalis.) 


Another important difference between the two versions is their relative scale in 


relation to the figures that populate them, since the Rotterdam tower is about 250 per cent 
larger than the Vienna tower.’ Bruegel seems to have been acutely aware of this difference 
in height, and thus in the virtual weight of his structure, since the buttresses that support 
the facade in Rotterdam are built out at their bases, onto the spiralling ramp. In the Vienna 
tower, these buttresses run largely parallel with the vertical facades of the drums, but in 
Rotterdam they have distinct diagonal contours, which becomes especially apparent at 
the left and right sides of the construction. If the tower in Vienna is, in essence, a stack 
of cylindrical drums that get smaller towards the top, the contours of the Rotterdam tower 
resemble a cone. The IRR and X-radiograph (fig. 1) show that Bruegel did not plan the 
Rotterdam tower this way, but that this was the result of a relatively late alteration. In the 
underdrawing, the edges of the facade were prepared with straight, vertical contours, just 
as in the Vienna tower, and, for that matter, in the Colosseum. The X-radiograph (fig. 1 c) 
shows that the tower was initially left in reserve from the sky, following those vertical 
contours. In other words, the contours of the Rotterdam tower resembled those in the 
Vienna composition in its underdrawing and first paint stage, but no longer in the paint 
surface. It is unclear for now if this implies that the Vienna tower was taken up again by 
Bruegel in an altered form and format in the Rotterdam panel, or if both compositions 
might go back to a single, or similar, model. Bruegel is known to have painted an earlier, 
now lost version of the Tower of Babel, a miniature on ivory that was in the collection of 
Giulio Clovio (see cat. no. 63). 

Johann-Christian Klamt, in 1979, suggested that a minute detail in the centre of the 
Rotterdam composition was critical for our correct understanding of its iconography. He 
noticed a bright red baldachin that was being carried up the ramp as part of a long 
procession of people, some of whom carry tall candles or torches (fig. 3). The head of 
this procession, indicated by two banners topped with large crosses, has arrived at the 
entrance of a section of the tower that functions as a church, as Klamt rightly observed: 
above the double arch of the entrance, separated by a sculpture in a niche in the wall 
between, there are two more arches with bells, and the two arches immediately above 
that are glazed, the only ones in the entire tower, within trefoil gothic windows (fig. 2). 
Based on similarities with a print by Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck,’ Klamt 
suggested that it is a pope who is walking under the red baldachin. Placing the pope at 
the very centre of the Tower of Babel, the ultimate symbol of hubris, would imply that 
Bruegel had given the painting a distinct, anti-Catholic message. However, Klamt’s 
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Fig. 3: Cat. no. 64, detail of the procession. 
(Photograph courtesy of BRCP / Rik Klein Gotink 
and Universum Digitalis.) 


Fig. 4: Funeral procession of Queen Jeanne. From 
Chroniques de France ou de St Denis. c. 1380. 

London, The British Library, Royal 20 C VI, fol. 2oor. 
Note the towering candles behind the baldachin. 


suggestion can now be rejected: new macro-photography of the Rotterdam panel at ultra- 


high resolution shows that there are no cardinals or bishops participating in the procession 
as one would expect in a papal procession, as depicted in Galle’s engraving.” Moreover, 
all the figures at the front of the procession have distinct black headwear, suggesting that 
Bruegel depicted a funerary procession, which are also known to have included tall 
candles, red baldachins, and large crosses carried at the front (fig. 4). The placement of 
such a starkly coloured detail in the centre of his panel must have been deliberate, but 
its miniature size should not be interpreted as Bruegel trying to convey a hidden message 
of some kind, let alone an anti-papal one." Rather, it was intended to be noted, and to 
draw viewers closer to the paint surface, to remind them that astonishing pictorial riches 
await those who look closely and actively. Rs 
ı Non-original unpainted oak strips, c. 15 mm wide, 
were later nailed to both vertical edges. 
2 From Cat. Rotterdam 1994, p. 401, cat. no. 95, with 
further notes and literature, and Dominguez-Fuentes before that panel was cropped at its right edge. These 
2005, who published information on the panel’s two panels also have a similar construction. 


whereabouts in Spain. See also the essay by Alice 6 Compare Mansbach 1982, p. 49. 
Hoppe-Harnoncourt in the e-book, keyword ‘Cat. The Rotterdam tower, with the exception of its base, 


jagged, presumably saw marks. The original dimen- 
sions of the support were apparently quite close to 
those of The Birdnester (cat. no. 84) from 1568, 


no. 6T. is also strikingly more opaque in infrared reflectog- 
3 Van Mander 1604, fol. 233v: ‘Eenighe zijner besonder- raphy (IRR). 
ste wercken zijn althans bij den keijser, et weten: 8 In Vienna, the height of each of the tower’s sections 


een groot stuck wesende eenen thoren van Babel, 
daer veel fraey werck in comt, oock van boven in 


is approximately seven times the length of a person 
painted on them, but the height between the rota- 
te sien. Noch een der selver historie, cleen oft tions of the spiralling ramp in Rotterdam is seven- 
minder wesende.’ English translation in Miedema teen times that length. 
1994-1999, vol. I, p. 193. 9 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, The 
4 Peter Klein established that the youngest (heart- Divine Charge to the Clergy executed by the Pope 
wood) ring of the support panel can be dated to from the series The Divine Charge to the Three 
1539. See Cat. Rotterdam 1994, p. 401. Estates, see Sellink - Leesberg 2001, nos. 300-1(2) 
5 The support panel consists of two butt-joint, hori- and 498-1(2). Johann-Christian Klamt (Klamt 1979) 
zontally oriented planks. Their connection was emphasized the hypothetical nature of his interpre- 
secured with two dowels, one 9.3 cm from the left tation, but his nuanced approach was often lost in 
edge, the other 4.7 cm from the right edge (measured the publications that mention his suggestion. 
from the X-radiograph; Cat. Rotterdam 1994, p. 401, 10 The documentation was done with the equipment of 
erroneously mentions two vertical planks). Assuming the Bosch Research and Conservation Project, with 
that these dowels were originally placed at similar Rik Klein Gotink as photographer and Universum 
distances from the edges, 4-5 cm might have been Digitalis performing image stitching and registration. 
cropped from the right edge, possibly more if the Friso Lammertse kindly provided the source 
left edge was cropped as well. The left and especially X-radiograph that was digitized by Rik Klein Gotink. 
the right edges of the paint surface are relatively Ir Compare Silver 2011, p. 287. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Adoration of the Magi in the Snow 
(Illustration pp. 186-187) 


1563 // Signed and dated lower left ‘M.D.LXIII / B[...]’ 
// Panel, 35 x 55 cm // Winterthur, Swiss Confederation, 
Federal Office for Culture, Collection Oskar Reinhart 
‘Am Rémerholz’, inv. no. 1930.2 // Provenance: 17.7.1696 
estate of Eberhard Jabach, no. 243; early 2oth century 
in collection of Johann Moritz Count Saurma, Silesia, 
no. 31; Gallery of Paul Cassirer, Berlin; 1930 acquired 
// Literature: Cat. Winterthur 2003, cat. no. 27 (Peter 
Wegmann); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 126; Silver 2011, 
pp. 245-49; Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 1, pp. 224-41 


The Winterthur Adoration is one of most marvellous and most convincing winter land- 
scapes ever painted. Brilliantly executed with a virtuoso technique, Bruegel here succeeds 
in conveying all that comes with the bitter cold winters that slowly became normal in the 
Low Countries as ‘the little ice age’ set in.‘ The small panel has been copied more often 
than any other composition by Bruegel, excluding Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap 
(cat. no. 71). Thirty-six versions are known, about twenty-five of which are attributed to 
Bruegel’s son Pieter the Younger.” This charming, evocative winter scene was obviously 
sought after in the 17th century - besides the growing popularity of this new genre, another 
reason presumably being the straightforward and unambiguous nature of the subject 
matter. Like the Bird Trap and the Census at Bethlehem in Brussels (fig. 1), it would have 
appealed to a wide public, even those who might not have understood all the theological 
or humanist subtleties and layers of meaning that many of Bruegel’s works contain.3 

The painting shows the three kings or magi presenting their gifts to the infant Christ, 
in a village that could be anywhere in Flanders. The biblical scene is set fairly inconspic- 
uously on the far left of the picture. Like the Brussels Census - much larger and painted 
in a rather different manner, but in composition strongly related - at first sight the rendering 
of the village seems to be the subject. Bruegel urges us to look again, following the line 
of wrapped-up peasants on the path through the village. The crib is barely visible, while 
the three kings are seen from the back and can only be identified by their gold robes. 
Slightly out of place in a village of this kind is the ruined castle on the right. It was probably 
intended as a reference to the palace of King David and the ending of the Covenant before 
the birth of Christ and the advent of the Christian era. For the rest, the painting is a 
depiction of country life on a cold, snowy day, with frostbitten villagers attending the 
scene on the left; boys on a bridge, testing the strength of the ice with a log; men drawing 
water from a hole in the frozen river; warmly dressed villagers milling around in the 
distance; and a child propelling itself in a sledge on the ice, a standard motif in all Bruegel’s 
winter scenes. As Larry Silver phrases it so nicely, ‘amid all such distractions, Bruegel 
offers us a first instance of his religious presentations where truly “God is in the details””+ 

The figures are beautifully executed and the handling of paint with thin, fluid lines 
of the brush shows the artist’s mastery and his superb economy of means. In addition, 
here Bruegel has truly excelled in his rendering of the contrast between pristine snow and 
the compacted, well-trodden patches of snow. The bold, innovative snowflakes, however, 
are the most outstanding feature of all. Bruegel has captured the feeling of snow in the 
erratic movements of the white flakes floating down, visible only where they fall against a 
darker background. Painted last, they not only add freshness and immediacy to the scene, 
but also give it a contemporary quality that one associates with work made centuries later. 
Recent studies confirm that the barely legible date on the painting is 1563, not 1567 as it 
was long taken to be. The free, loose manner of painting recalls works such as the Courtauld 
Gallery's Flight into Egypt (p. 157) that dates from the same year. It is as if Bruegel in his 
smaller panels felt freer in his choice of technique and manner of painting. ms 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Census at 
Bethlehem. 1566. Oak panel, 115.5 x 163.5 cm. 
Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique 
/ Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten van 
Belgié, inv. no. 3637. 


ı On ‘the little ice age’, see Blom 2017. 

2 See Exh. Cat. Maastricht - Brussels 2001-2002, pp. 
149-59. 

3 For the Census at Bethlehem, see Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 152. ‘Bruegel’s Winter Scenes: Historians 
and Art Historians in Dialogue’, a detailed study by 
Sabine van Sprang and Tine L. Meganck of the two 
Brussels winter landscapes, is to be published in 
autumn 2018. 
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Silver 2011, p. 245. 

See the excellent technical and stylistic analysis by 
Christina Currie and Dominique Allart (Currie - 
Allart 2012). 

On the Courtauld painting, see Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 123. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Adoration of the Magi 


1564 // Signed and dated ‘BRVEGEL .M.D.LXiiii’ // 
Oak panel, 112.1 x 83.9 cm (cropped at top and both 
sides) // London, The National Gallery, inv. no. NG 
3556 // Provenance:' 1594 maybe acquired by Archduke 
Ernest; 1619 Hofburg Vienna; 1781 Schloss Pressburg, 
now Bratislava Castle; probably 1794 transfer to Schloss 
Ofen in Buda; 1850 transfer to Vienna; maybe Augarten 
castle, Vienna; Louis or Ludwig (von) Montoyer (d. 1876); 
Joseph Geyling (d. 1885), his son, Joseph Andreas 
Geyling (d. 1893), his son, Eugen Geyling; 1894 sold to 
Georg Roth (d. 1903); his son, Karl Roth; 1919 sold to 
Guido Arnot (d. 1946); 1920 acquired for the National 
Gallery, London with support of ‘The Art Fund’ and 
Arthur Serena and ‘The Art Fund’ // Literature: Marij- 
nissen et al. 1988, pp. 232-35; Müller 1999, pp. 126-34; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 130; Silver 2011, pp. 240-45; Cat. 
London 2014, pp. 176-97 


Fig. 1: Jheronimus Bosch, The Adoration of the 
Magi, central panel, detail of the Antichrist. 

c. 1490-1500, Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, 
inv. no. Poo2048. 


Bruegel’s Adoration of the Magi in London is an exceptional work in multiple ways. Its 
vertical orientation is rare among Bruegel’s paintings, and its colours are uncharacteris- 
tically rich. The composition is closed off at the top by the stable and the group of soldiers 
in the left background. Horizon or landscape are lacking, which is very rare in Bruegel’s 
paintings. The main figures are all strikingly elongated, their heads much too small for 
their tall bodies. Bruegel would do this more often in his prints and paintings, but not to 
the degree as he did here.” 

In addition to being an outlier within the oeuvre, the London panel is also a highly 
unusual rendering of the Adoration, a topic often depicted in Netherlandish painting. In 
some aspects, Bruegel follows more standard depictions: the scene is set outdoors, in front 
of a decrepit, open stable. Mary presents the Christ Child on her lap to three sumptuously 
dressed magi, the pagan wise men who travelled to Bethlehem to honour their newborn 
king with gifts (see pp. 60-63). But in numerous other aspects, Bruegel treats the topic in 
extraordinarily unsettling ways. 

Joseph, unusually tall and rotund, stands behind the Virgin, holding a large hat in 
front of his loins.3 The bright pink upper garment of the kneeling magus in the foreground 
is of a strangely short cut, while fitted out with extravagantly long sleeves. The king behind 
him has a very long upper garment, but its sleeves, which resemble giant raspberries, 
barely cover his shoulders. The standing black magus at the right wears a long exotic coat, 
presumably made out of a soft leather or suede, long strips of which hang down from the 
garment’s bottom edge, its enormous hood and its sleeve, which is slit open. His bright 
orange-red boot is sharply pointed and fitted with a golden spur. While their fantasy attires 
might be fitting for oriental pagan kings, the men themselves, however, do not make a 
regal impression at all. The hair of the king in the foreground is long and greasy, and the 
king behind him has droopy eyes and mouth, and streaky hair. His sun-weathered face 
evokes the way Bruegel painted farmers (see cat. no. 82). And the black magus wears a 
curious crown of sharp golden spikes, partly covered by a bandana, which some authors 
have aptly described as being improvised.* The prominent presence of soldiers and the 
close proximity of some of their weapons to the Virgin and her naked newborn, such as 
the large crossbow to their left, are unique in Netherlandish painting. One soldier is 
especially ominous: the monumental landsknecht towering over the Virgin in the centre 
of the composition, who is staring at the Christ Child, or, perhaps, at the rich gifts. His 
helmet, gauntlets, chainmail and heavy leather coat indicate that he is dressed for battle, 
and his weapons are positioned directly above the Virgin’s head. The cross guard of his 
sword indicates that this is a katzbalger (see cat. no. 86), and his polearm is a so-called 
Lucerne hammer. Its point and hammer distinctly form a cross, undoubtedly foreshadowing 
Christ’s Passion since it is positioned directly over the Christ Child in the vertical centre 
of the composition. When considered together, these details add a deeply unsettling sense 
of menace to the work, to a level that is unprecedented in Netherlandish depictions of 
the Adoration of the Magi.5 

In this foreboding context, it is tempting to read similar dread in other details. A 
large section of the Virgin’s face is covered with a whitish veil,° and although the Christ 
Child is smiling, as Lorne Campbell observed, his body is distinctly turning away from 
Caspar, and the white cloth that surrounds him evokes a shroud.’ Yona Pinson interpreted 
motifs in the ornate patterns of the foreground king’s upper garment as symbols of evil. 
The bearded man at the left edge of the composition has a rather friendly face, but he 
appears worried, or saddened. The standing king at the right is not looking at the Christ 
Child, but stares with wide open eyes to a point beyond the picture plane. Several other 
figures show the whites of their eyes, suggesting astonishment, fury or even madness. The 
furious figure with the white turban in the right background is also not looking at the 
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Fig. 2: Jheronimus Bosch, The Adoration of the 
Magi, detail of the page at the lower left edge of 
the central panel. c. 1490-1500. Madrid, Museo 
Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Poo2048. 


Fig. 3: Jheronimus Bosch, The Adoration of the 
Magi, detail of the owl at the left edge of the central 
panel. (There is also a second, smaller owl in the 
darkness of the nest. Two more eyes shine out from 
directly under the leaves at the left.). c. 1490-1500. 
Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Poo2048. 


main scene, but in the direction of the soldiers. The man to his right wears glasses, which 
is highly unusual for this narrative, and probably suggests that he is a non-believer.? To 
their left, an elegantly dressed young man, armed with a dagger, whispers something in 
old Joseph’s ear: according to Wolfgang Stechow he is trying to make Joseph doubt the 
virginal birth of Jesus.” As Jürgen Müller aptly observed, the stretched neck of the whis- 
pering man mirrors that of the ass behind him." The ass represents the Old Law, Judaism, 
and the non-believers, and the fact that Bruegel did not depict an ox here makes this visual 
metaphor even more significant, since the ox, in combination with the ass, stands for the 
New Testament and the Gentiles, who would recognize Christ as God incarnate.” Motifs 
that relate to the act of seeing - or, alternatively, to not seeing clearly - can thus be 
explained within the context of the Epiphany. But that still leaves the viewer wondering 
why Bruegel infused the London Adoration of the Magi with such bewildering animosity 
and dread, creating a uniquely negative rendering of the Adoration. 

Several authors have pointed out that the black magus and the gifts in Bruegel’s panel 
were inspired by the same features in The Adoration of the Magi by Jheronimus Bosch, a 
triptych now in the Prado in Madrid (see overall image in Spronk essay, e-book, fig. 6 and 
detail p. 62). Bosch’s rendering of the narrative differs fundamentally from Bruegel’s in 
its function, format and setting, but it indeed does share the strong sense of menace and 
dread. Prominently placed in the doorway of Bosch’s dilapidated stable stands an unsettling 
figure, dressed as a fourth king but half-naked, with sunburned face, neck and chest, who 
has been identified as the Antichrist, the Jewish Messiah (fig. 1).+ The clothing of Bosch’s 
black magus and his page are adorned with monsters (as, for example, p. 71, fig. 2d), and 
Bruegel might have developed the motif of the ‘improvised crown’ of his black magus from 
the makeshift crown of thorns worn by the page in Bosch’s triptych (fig. 2). A pair of owls, 
devilish night birds, are depicted in different locations in the central panel. One owl peeks 
at the scene from inside a dark opening of a wall at the left edge (fig. 3), the other stares 
directly at the viewer from the shadows of the thatched roof, exactly where the connection 
of the construction beams has failed. The ass is prominently depicted compared to the 
ox, who is barely visible behind it. And, as a last example out of many possible others, 
the gift of the ornate golden sculpture, on the ground in front of the Virgin, depicts the 
Sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. This is a common prefiguration of Christ’s Passion, but 
here, the scene is resting on feet that are formed by black toads, a symbol of evil (fig. 4). 

Bosch’s triptych was commissioned between 1491 and 1498 by the Antwerp merchant 
Peeter Scheyfve, who is depicted on the left interior wing; his wife Agneese de Gramme 
is on the right wing. The triptych might well have remained in Antwerp until it was sent 
by Philip II to El Escorial, near Madrid, in 1574, and could thus have been seen in Antwerp 
by Bruegel (see also cat. nos. 21, pp. 60-63 and p. 289, note 9). According to Lorne Campbell, 
Bruegel presumably owned a copy of it, to which his son Pieter the Younger would later 
have had access as well. Bosch unprecedentedly emphasized the pagan origins of the 
magi, a motif that Bruegel further developed in his hauntingly beautiful painting. His 
reasons for doing this are not understood, but should probably be studied in the context 
of Bruegel emulating his famous predecessor in iconographic complexity and in the 
technique and quality of painting. rs 
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Fig. 4: Jheronimus Bosch, The Adoration of the Magi, 
central panel, detail of the golden sculpture of 
Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac. c. 1490-1500. Madrid, 
Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. Po2048. 


Much abbreviated from Cat. London 2014, p. 176. 
Before the work entered the Habsburg imperial 
collections, it was possibly owned by Nicolaas 
Jongelinck in Antwerp (d. 1570); then possibly by 
Jan van Wijk, Antwerp, by Archduke Ernest of 
Austria and probably by Rudolph II. See Cat. 
London 2014, p. 191; see also the contribution by 
Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt in the e-book, keyword 
‘Cat. no. 66’. 

Some authors have concluded that this was a distinct 
influence of Italian Mannerism. 

Several authors remarked that the large hat that 
Joseph holds in front of his loins refers to him not 
having fathered the Virgin’s child. 

See, for example, Cat. London 2014, p. 186. 

The Adoration of the Magi by Quentin Massys in 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art is often 
mentioned as having a similar atmosphere, but there 
the (indeed evil-looking) soldiers are positioned 
further away from the Virgin and Christ Child. 
This veil might have become more transparent with 
the ageing of the lead white pigment. 

Cat. London 2014, p. 185. Several authors have 
pointed to the possibility that Bruegel, for his figure 
of the Christ Child, might have used Michelangelo’s 
Bruges Madonna sculpture as a model. 

See Pinson 1994. These interpretations were rejected 
by Lorne Campbell in Cat. London 2014, p. 197, 
note 36. 
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Matthijs Ilsink observed an interesting parallel 
between these two figures and those in Bruegel’s 
drawing of The Painter and the Connoisseur in 
Vienna; see Ilsink 2009, p. 101. The three figures in 
the right background are probably part of the kings’ 
retinue; according to Miiller 1999, p. 128, they are 
scholars. 

Quoted in Miiller 1999, p. 129. See also note 3 above. 
Miiller 1999, p. 129. 

See Brand Philip 1953. See also Panofsky 1958, 
p. 278, note 1 (470), and Koerner 2016, p. III. 

On the Bosch Adoration of the Magi, see Ilsink et 
al. 2016, pp. 198-215, no. 9, with further literature; 
see also Koerner 2016, pp. 111-33, and Ilsink’s review 
of Koerner 2016 in Ilsink 2017, p. 443. The complex 
relationship between Bosch’s triptych and Bruegel’s 
panel is understudied. The topic was discussed at 
some length in Brand Philip 1953, Pinson 1994 and 
Silver 2011, pp. 242-43, but remained undiscussed in 
Ilsink 2009 and Koerner 2016. 

Brand Philip 1953 and Strickland 2007. See also 
Koerner 2016, pp. 116-17. 

See Ilsink et al. 2016, pp. 211-12, with further litera- 
ture. 

Cat. London 2014, p. 179. It is tempting to hypothe- 
size that Bruegel might have copied it himself, since 
he shows such an acute awareness of Bosch’s paint- 
ing technique. See further the contribution by Ron 
Spronk in the e-book, keyword ‘Adoration’. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Christ carrying the Cross 


1564 // Signed and dated at lower right: 
‘BRVEGEL MD.LXIII // Oak panel, 124.2 
x 170.7 cm // Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1025 // 
Provenance: probably 1566 with Nicolaes 
Jongelinck;' 1604 Rudolf II; 1748 from the 
Treasury to the Gallery; 1772 in the Gallery; 
1781 Bratislava Castle; since 1781 docu- 
mented as being in the Gallery // Literature: 
Sedlmayr 1934, pp. 137-59; Genaille 1979, 
pp. 143-96; Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 81-86 
(with previous literature); Cat. Vienna 
1997, pp. 68-69; Hammer-Tugendhat 2004, 
pp. 24-37; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 127; 
Koerner 2016, esp. pp. 287-98 


Christ’s path to Golgotha is described in greatest detail in the Gospel of Luke (23:26-32): 
‘As they led Jesus away, they grabbed Simon, a man from Cyrene, who was coming in from 
the countryside. They put the Cross on his back and made him carry it behind Jesus. A 
huge crowd of people followed Jesus, including women, who were mourning and wailing 
for him. [...] They also led two other criminals to be executed with Jesus.’ According to 
the Gospels, during the Crucifixion the sun darkened from the sixth to the ninth hour. 
Bruegel follows the report, showing clouds already gathering over Golgotha, although he 
relocates the scene to 16th-century Netherlands. He stages an unusually wide and long 
route, spiralling from Jerusalem - here a city of Brabantine appearance - to the site of the 
execution on Golgotha. The numerous cart tracks furrowing the earth suggest a large 
number of past executions. Across the countryside gawkers come running, on foot and 
on horseback, through fields, deep puddles and mud. The great majority of the figures - 
among them a conspicuous number of children? - appear almost magnetically drawn to 
the place of the impending Crucifixion. Sensing the fateful moment, horses shy away, 
threatening to unseat a number of riders. A lively wind blows, causing cloaks to flap and 
hats to fly. At the same time, the preparations at the execution site are in full progress: 
the crosses for the thieves have already been erected, and the hole is just being dug where 
Christ’s Cross will be raised. 

The main thread of the narrative, in the middle ground, is accented by the cloaks of 
the guards5 who lead Christ to Calvary. Like signal markers, these guide the viewer through 
the composition, which Bruegel arranges almost cinematically. Onlookers observe the 
death procession from a safe distance. Here Bruegel outdoes himself as an extraordinary 
observer and painter of a broad palette of human types® and emotions, which range from 
curiosity to bewilderment, incomprehension, fear and spite.” He composes the central 
motif - Christ broken under the weight of the Cross - in a mannerist fashion: in the centre 
of the picture, but so small in scale as to appear inconspicuous (fig. 1). Christ is mocked 
by a jester,’ while a man pelts him with stones. A group of five horsemen, richly clothed 
representatives of power, stands out behind the fallen Christ. During Bruegel’s time and 
still today, it was and is held that when Christ was carrying the Cross people failed to 
comprehend the import of the actual event. In addition to the large-scale ‘lamentation 
group’ in the foreground, there are two further spots that attract the attention of the 
gawkers in the picture as well as viewers of the painting: having left the procession, three 
men pull Simon of Cyrene brutally forward. He appears helpless, but his wife attempts 
resolutely and undauntedly to hold him back - an unusual scene and a magnificent study 
in physiognomy. The rosary at her belt is a sharp commentary by Bruegel on hypocritical 
faith. Several fearful peasants pass quickly, while a group of (mentally?) ill people observe 
the scuffle, apparently accompanied by chaperones who lead them to the morbid spectacle 
at the execution site. An additional group of observers looks on as the cart with the two 
thieves, who hold small crucifixes in their hands, draws by. A Dominican at his side, the 
good thief directs his gaze heavenward. The bad thief, with red hair - which had a negative 
connotation during Bruegel’s time - is accompanied by a Franciscan monk.? Through the 
presence of the clerics, Bruegel gives the scene an additional topicality.” 

The skull of a horse lies symbolically in the right foreground. Golgotha, the ‘skull 
hill’ as it is called in the Gospels, is here taken literally. On closer observation one rec- 
ognizes that countless bones litter the picture surface. The thistle in the lower right corner 
symbolizes Christ’s Passion. Bruegel chose this location for his signature (fig. 2)." 

Christ carrying the Cross is the largest preserved panel by Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
known to us, and simultaneously the largest landscape painting in early Netherlandish 
art. The densely peopled scene in a monumental panoramic landscape was created in 
1564, one year before the Seasons cycle (cat. nos. 72-75). With the countless figures” and 
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Fig. 1 a-c: Cat. no. 67, detail of Christ fallen beneath 
the Cross, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 
(c) X-radiograph. Christ’s head in the first stage 

is clearly smaller, and the gaze rather sunken 
towards the ground. Multiple changes during the 
underdrawing process led to the enlargement of the 
figure. The gaze in the final picture is turned more 
outwards. In the X-radiograph, Christ’s head appears 
precisely executed. This is no longer clearly evident 
to the naked eye, presumably due to the increased 
transparency of the paint during the course of 
natural ageing. 


Fig. 2 a and b: Cat. no. 67, detail with signature, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 

The signature is barely visible with the naked eye, 
but very evident in the infrared reflectogram. In 
infrared the brown background colour appears 
transparent, and thus light, while the signature, 
which contains black pigments, clearly stands out. 


the perspective from above, the composition meets the criteria of Wimmelbilder (‘busy 


pictures’), even though it is not among the works traditionally thus called (cat. nos. 48 
and 50, and The Proverbs in Berlin). 

No copies of the Vienna Christ carrying the Cross are known.® The picture was 
probably originally in the country house of Nicolaes Jongelinck.“ The type of densely 
populated images of Christ carrying the Cross derives from Jan van Eyck, the first to depict 
this subject in the Netherlands. Following him, numerous compositions by Netherlandish 
painters after this archetype are documented.” Art-historical literature describes that 
Bruegel depicts various moments of the story together; however, on closer examination 
these events take place simultaneously. In particular, the group around Mary - wrongly 
called a ‘lamentation’ - can be connected with extra-biblical sources on the Crucifixion, 
which describe how Christ fell three times on the way to Golgotha under the heavy burden 
of the Cross. Veronica is said to have given him her veil out of compassion, and his mother 
Mary, whom he met, reportedly became unconscious at the sight of her son. Bruegel 
emphasizes this moment especially by moving the scene with Mary to the foreground and 
rendering it different stylistically. The scale of the figures, the colouring, and even the 
mixture of pigments and the underdrawing differ from the rest of the composition (fig. 3).” 
The episode around the unconscious Mary was represented in engravings and paintings 
both south and north of the Alps. Raphael depicts the scene prominently in the foreground 
of his Christ falling on the Way to Calvary (‘Lo Spasimo di Sicilia’), which was already 
highly praised by Vasari;® he used engravings by Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Dürer and 
Lucas van Leyden as inspiration for his composition.” Bernard van Orley and Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst obviously knew the print after Raphael’s picture, and Bruegel in turn 
was acquainted with the works of both of these artists. Particularly the tapestry from the 
Alba Passion series” after a cartoon by van Orley, with its emphasis on the group around 
Mary in the foreground, the jester, and the figure blowing the horn, is revealing in 
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Fig. 3 a and b: Cat. no. 67, detail of the so-called ‘lamentation group’, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
The figures of the Madonna and Saint John in particular were worked out and much changed in the underdrawing. 


Fig. 4 a and b: Cat. no. 67, detail of the distant city (Jerusalem), (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. Fine underdrawing of the silhouettes 
of the roofs in the distant city: the lines appear controlled. This probably derives from the transfer process. No changes to the underdrawing are visible. 


Fig. 5 a and b: Cat. no. 67, detail of the arrest of Simon of Cyrene and the boys 
eating cherries who turn towards the scene, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 


Fig. 6 a-c: Cat. no. 67, detail of the horse looking 
out of the picture, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. The horse’s ears are 
clearly depicted as larger and more protruding. The 
head was originally more in profile but gradually 
changed by Bruegel to a more frontal view. The ears 
were made increasingly narrow and more pointed. 
On close inspection, the rejected positions of the 
ears are visible with the naked eye. 


Fig. 7: Cat. no. 67, detail of the ground with patches 
of colour in green (copper-containing) and dark red/ 
almost violet (earth pigment) - the earth seems almost 
soaked with blood. In fact, there is a skeleton in the 
middle of the deep red area, the remains of a cadaver. 


Fig. 8 a and b: Cat. no. 67, detail of the raven at 
the upper right, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram. The raven’s head faces left in the 
underdrawing, while in the final picture the raven 
turns away from the action. 


connection with Bruegel’s Christ carrying the Cross. With the group of crying women, 
Bruegel draws compositionally on Raphael and stylistically on the generation of his 
predecessors, particularly Rogier van der Weyden, the painter of the devotional picture 
(Andachtsbild) per se. Bruegel frames this group as a citation within his composition. His 
explicit reference to the tradition of the then already outmoded Andachtsbild is consciously 
chosen. Here Bruegel’s innovative handling of the pictorial tradition and his subtle play 
with the expectations of his viewership is shown exemplarily.” The group around Mary 
is conceived as a vehicle of identification for the viewer. Mary is the mediator of salvation, 
but also the trigger of compassion. The figures surrounding the Marian group serve as a 
link to the rest of the composition, where the main subject of the panel is hidden. Bruegel’s 
Christ carrying the Cross functions as an Andachtsbild® and a rendering of the visual 
meditation propagated by Ludolph of Saxony, who strongly appeals to the compassion of 
the reader by describing Christ’s sufferings in detail. 

Bruegel’s attention to the human drama and the dynamic of events can be seen in 
the underdrawing. While the landscape and the figures are almost entirely underdrawn 
with rather sparing contours (fig. 4), individual important persons or groups were changed 
in a further underdrawing stage. These are Christ carrying the Cross, the so-called ‘lam- 
entation group’, but also the wife of Simon of Cyrene and the boys eating cherries who 
turn to face her (figs 1, 3 and 5). Through the enlargement of these figures and changes in 
the directions of their gazes, their effect within the entire composition and on the viewer 
was developed. Notable in this context are the horse looking out at the viewer from the 
middle of the picture, whose ears were ‘pointed’ gradually upwards during the creation 
process, or the raven on the wheel at the upper right which turns its gaze away from the 
events, clearly raising the tension and expression of the scene (figs 6 and 8). 

The countless figures move through a landscape of enormous expansiveness; their 
different scales help the viewer to locate them in space while increasing the spatial illusion 
and movement. The optical ‘vortex’ evoked through minute detail and bright colouring is 
considerably heightened through the markedly patchy application of paint for the earth, 
which uses the complementary colours of an almost violet red and green (fig. 7). It is 
impossible to register the painting as a whole, and the viewer’s gaze inevitably loses itself 
in the throng of the densely filled composition. Bruegel’s interest in the world’s diversity 
is well displayed here. Despite its richness of detail the painting is not anecdotal, but 
rather penetrates to the essence of a humanity mercilessly exposed. The ever-present death, 
combined with the malice and dim-wittedness of the masses, multiply varied, increasingly 
touches the viewer the longer they contemplate the picture. The blindness of those inca- 
pable of recognition” is one of the central themes in Bruegel’s work.” sP/EO 
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See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword ‘JJongelinck’. 
See ibid.: ‘Imperial Treasury’ chapter. 


of the Cross: having designated the four kinds of spec- 
tator who gathered to observe Christ - executioners, 
Jews, friends and family, and curious onlookers, who 


3 With the exception of the Gospel of John. merely came to watch - he suggests that the saviour’s 
4 Aschoolchild holding a man’s hand, whose garments inestimable patience, though indescribable (indicibi- 
are marked with a black hand, is conspicuous. This lis), can yet be inferred from his visible circumstances, 
mark was put on clothing made available to the such as the crowds that surround him (turbae) and 
poor by the city. From the 15th century, there were the thieves amidst whom he processes to Calvary.’ 
measures in the Netherlands that enabled indigent Koerner 2016, p. 292: ‘Bruegel occupies this center 
children to also attend school. On this see, among with the picture’s crux: the Holy Face or en face 
others, Willemsen 2008, pp. 292-93. portrait-icon of the suffering Christ. He even sur- 
5 Koerner 2016, p. 289. rounds that face with a Boschian gallery of rogues: 
6 Hammer-Tugendhat 2004. a Fool as court jester mocks Christ’s claim to be 
7 See Melion 2007, p. 17, with the reference to Ludolphus king of the Jews while the group’s exotically dressed 


de Saxonia (Ludolph of Saxony), who reported on the 
various groups taking part in Christ’s carrying the 
Cross, particularly the carefree spectators: ‘Ludolphus 
enunciates this point in his account of the Carrying 
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leader, probably meant to be a Jew, blasts a shofar, 
mockingly heralding the Messiah.’ 

In Bruegel, however, the differentiation between 
the two thieves is much diminished. On this see 
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Hammer-Tugendhat 2004, p. 26, who goes so far as 
to see the difference as wholly eliminated. 

As Bosch did before him in his Procession to Calvary 
(Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
inv. no. 6429); on this see Hammer-Tugendhat 2004, 
p. 26. Dominicans were entrusted with the 
Inquisition; the significance that Bruegel attributes 
to this detail remains open to interpretation. It is 
certain, however, that during the period of the paint- 
ing’s creation, torture and murder in the name of 
the Inquisition had reached a highpoint. 

Further symbols of martyrdom occupy the fore- 
ground: the torture wheel with the watching raven 
at the right, the garden cross spider(?) on the cliffs 
at the left foreground, the lamb with trussed legs 
beside the large-bellied clay jar on a circular patch 
of grass. Together with the mill perched at a dizzy- 
ing height on top of the rocky outcrop in the middle 
ground, these can be interpreted as Eucharistic 
symbols. The circular motif of the sacrificial site is 
repeated in the place of execution in the background 
and the staggering number of stakes with people 
bound to breaking wheels. The dog in the left fore- 
ground that tears into a pile of freshly removed 
cows’ horns represents an added macabre motif. 
In Engerth II 1884, p. 61: ‘over 500 figures’. 

Other versions of the subject were transmitted by 
Pieter Brueghel the Younger, however. Karel van 
Mander mentions two Processions to Calvary owned 
by Emperor Rudolf II in Prague; van Mander 1604, 
fol. 233v: ‘oock twee stucken Cruys-dragingen / seer 
natuerlijck om sien, met altijt eenige drollen daer 
onder’ (‘also two Carryings of the Cross, which make 
a very natural impression and here and there are 
enlivened by amusing scenes’). 

This profane context would fit the Vienna Christ 
carrying the Cross, as the panel was probably not 
conceived as an altarpiece. With the exception of 
the lost altarpiece for the Mechelen glovers’ guild 
of 1551, Bruegel is not known to have worked on 
altarpieces. Thanks to Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
for her thoughts on the painting’s possible prove- 
nance. 

Van Eyck’s composition is only known through 
copies: Budapest, Szépművészeti Múzeum, and New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

By Bosch, Herri met de Bles, Pieter Aertsen and the 
Brunswick Monogrammist, among others. 

The particular colouring of the group, however, is 
less clear today due to the alteration (decoloration) 
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of the smalt-pigment used. Smalt, a coolly brilliant 
blue pigment, could only be detected in the robe 
and dress of the Madonna. Azurite was used for the 
other blue tones. X-ray fluorescence analysis by 
Katharina Uhlir, Department of Scientific Research, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

Vasari presumably only knew the engraving by 
Agostino Veneziano, which was widely distributed. 
Oberhuber 1999, pp. 215-16. 

Pieter Coecke van Aelst, Christ carrying the Cross, 
c. 1520/25, panel, 107.3 x 80 cm, Kunstmuseum Basel, 
inv. no. 1250. 

The tapestry probably woven under the direction 
of Pieter de Pannemaker, Brussels, c. 1525/28, Paris, 
Musée Jacquemart-André / Institut de France, inv. 
no. 2033. 

Bruegel was one of the first artists to consciously 
employ references to earlier models of Netherlandish, 
Italian and German art. Matthijs Ilsink (Ilsink 2009) 
and Todd M. Richardson (Richardson zorra) are 
among those to have considered the aspect of artis- 
tic self-reflection intensively. Thanks to Manfred 
Sellink for productive discussions on this subject. 
Marrow 1977, esp. pp. 167-68 and note 10. 

The Vita Christi of Ludolph of Saxony (c. 1300-1378), 
first published in 1474, powerfully appeals to the 
reader’s compassion by describing Christ’s sufferings 
in detail. Melion 2007, p. 19: ‘In this respect, the 
extended meditation on the Carrying of the Cross 
concludes typically: having recalled (rememoretur) 
how charitably Christ bore the heavy burden of the 
Cross, we are adjured per imaginem to contemplate 
(recolere) the Carrying of the Cross, just as if we 
were bearing it with Jesus [...].’ Melion 2007, esp. 
pp. 18-19; Ilsink - Koldeweij 2011, p. 17. 

The interest in foreign cultures and their clothing 
and costumes, as well as in earlier native culture, 
was great during Bruegel’s time, as attested for 
instance in Lucas d’Heere’s Theätre de tous les 
peuples from c. 1564-84 (Ghent, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek); see, among others, Meganck 2017, pp. 116-17. 
A man with a remarkably pelt-like brown collar on 
his coat, for instance, corresponds to the type of 
the ‘Mariniers Flamangs’ (fol. 5ır) there. For the 
theme of diversity, see Hammer-Tugendhat 2004. 
Mann 1984, p. 199: ‘Bruegel generally employs the 
“Caecitas instrumentalis” symbolically for the 
person incapable of recognition.’ 

We encounter this exemplarily in the London 
Adoration of the Magi (cat. no. 66). 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Death of the Virgin 


c. 1563/65 // Signed on the chest at the foot of the 
bed ‘BRVEGEL // Oak panel, 36.8 x 55.6 cm // 
Banbury, Upton House, The Bearsted Collection (The 
National Trust), inv. no. 446749 // Provenance: 1574 
Abraham Ortelius (d. 1598); Isabella Brant (d. 1626) ?? 
and Peter Paul Rubens (d. 1640); Peeter Stevens (d. 
1668); Jan-Baptist Anthoine (d. 1691)?3; Robert 
Langton Douglas (d. 1951); 1929 purchased for £6,000 
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by Arthur Hamilton Lee, 1st Viscount Lee of Fareham 
(d. 1947); 1930 purchased by Walter Samuel, 2nd 
Viscount Bearsted (d. 1948); 1948 bequeathed to the 
National Trust // Literature: Michel 1931; Grossmann 
1952, pp. 221-23; Grossmann (1955) 1973, P. 200, no. 
85; Marijnissen et al. 1988, pp. 236-37; Melion 1997, 
PP. 14-53; Roberts-Jones 1997, pp. 134-38; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 128; Silver 2011, pp. 300-5; Jonckheere 
2012, pp. 204-6, 210-15; Exh. Cat. London 2016, cat. 
no. I; Porras 2016, pp. 132-35; Meganck 2017, pp. 163-71 


2 i Ui ä 7 is Fir gratum, quam te y quid pue 
upike NE gun fi pial angi a est A ani ih, fa quan arie ier. pida 
Oud tibi dalee magis fuerat | caureerg terre $ r fig ktos babırus, vultus, hg 
TAligrare eye En poke N rise w piča abela manu. > 
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Philips Galle after Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Death of the Virgin 


1574 // Inscribed in cartouche lower left ‘Sic Petri 
Brugelij / archetypu[m] Phili / Gall[aleus imitabatur.’ 
[Philips Galle reproduced the prototype by Pieter 
Bruegel.’]; in cartouche lower right ‘Abrah. Ortelius, / 
sibi & amicis, / fieri curabat’ [‘Abraham Ortelius, for 
himself and his friends, took care of its production.’]; 
in margin ‘Gnati certa tui Virgo cum regna petebas / 
Complebant pectus gaudia quanta tuum? / Quid tibi 
dulce magis fuerat quam carcere terr[a]e / Migrare optati 
in templa superna poli? // Cumq[ue] sacram turbam, 


fueras cui pr[aJesidium tu, / Linquebas, nata est qula] 
e tibi maestitia / Quam m[aJestus quoq[ue], quam | [a] 
etus spectabat eunte[m] / Te, nati atq[ue] idem grex tuus 
ille pius. // Quid magis his gratum, quam te regnare, 
quid [aleque / Triste fuit, facie quam caruisse tua? / 
M[alestiti[aJe l[aletos habitus, vultusque proborum / 
Artifici monstrat picta tabella manu.’ [‘Virgin, when 
you sought the secure realms of your son, what great 
joys filled your breast? What would have been sweeter 
for you than to migrate from the prison of the earth to 
the lofty temples of the longed-for heavens? // And 
when you left the sacred group (of followers of Christ) 
whose mentor you had been, what sadness sprang up 
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in you. How sad as well as how joyful was that pious 
gathering of you and your son as they watched you go? 
// What was a greater joy for them than for you to reign 
(in heaven), what greater sadness than to miss your 
appearance? This picture, created by a skilful hand, 
shows the happy bearing of sadness on the faces of the 
just.’] // Engraving, 314 x 424 mm, second state of two 
// Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/90 // Literature: 
Orenstein 2006, no. 9 (with further literature); Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 129; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, cat. no. 
46; Exh. Cat. London 2016, cat. no. 2; Meganck 2017, 


pp. 163-71 


Fig. 1: Cat. no. 68, detail. 


In this grisaille painting, Bruegel depicted the death, or Dormition, of the Virgin Mary, 
the mother of Christ. The aged, feeble Mary is on her deathbed, leaning against a large 
pillow that a woman to her left is propping up. The death candle in her right hand is 
also held by Saint Peter (detail, fig. 1). A large group of praying figures, including women 
and children, is assembled around the bed, many barely visible in the dark room. On 
the smaller pillow on the foot of the bed, which might be covered by a corporal (a square 
altar cloth)‘ lies a crucifix, facing Mary. The left part of the composition has a more 
domestic character. A beardless young man, perhaps Saint John the Evangelist, is seated 
in the left foreground, asleep with folded hands. Behind him, a cat warms itself by the 
fire in the hearth. In the central foreground is a single chair with a book on it, a round 
table with the remnants of a meal, and under it a pair of slippers. In the very dark right 
foreground, a figure kneels to the right of a chest at the foot of the bed. On the chest is 
a vessel with an aspergillum, for sprinkling holy water. The actual moment of the Virgin’s 
passing is depicted: her head is surrounded by a strong, divine light but is tilted down, 
the eyes closed. Saint Peter seems to be taking the tipping burning candle from her 
hands.5 The lifeless body might even be sliding leftwards since her proper right shoulder 
is positioned lower than the left one, which would explain the intervention by the woman 
to her left. 

The iconography of the death of the Virgin Mary and its pictorial tradition in 
Netherlandish art were well established by Bruegel’s time. The narrative was described in 
Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda Aurea (Golden Legend), the 13th-century compilation of 
the lives of saints that was published in numerous editions and translations. De Voragine 
vividly describes how Mary, when told by an angel that she will soon be reunited with 
her son Jesus, wishes to see the apostles one last time before she dies. John, who the Virgin 
thought of as her second son, is the first to be miraculously transported by a cloud, from 
Ephesus to Mary’s house at Mount Sion. Shortly afterwards he is followed by the other 
apostles, who are also brought by clouds from the different locations where they were 
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Fig. 2: Cat. no. 69, detail. 


| 


preaching. But de Voragine also provides two alternative versions of the narrative, which 
both describe a much larger gathering around the body of the Virgin.‘ It appears that 
Bruegel, for his grisaille, uniquely used those narratives, be it directly or through their 
mention in the Golden Legend.’ 

The subject was regularly depicted in Netherlandish art, and the prints by Martin 
Schongauer (fig. 3) and Albrecht Dürer (fig. 4) were widely dispersed in the Low Countries.® 
Although he used elements from Schongauer’s engraving and Diirer’s woodcut, Bruegel 
boldly broke with the existing tradition, in regard to narrative structure as well as manner 
of execution. In the traditional depictions (as in figs 3-5), Mary is a young woman, and 
she is accompanied solely by the twelve apostles. 

Most authors, with varying degrees of reservation, have identified the sleeping young 
man in the left foreground as Saint John the Evangelist. It has been argued that Bruegel 
constructed his narrative as this figure’s vision or dream, but the motive can also be linked 
to that of the Dormition. Mary’s death was blessed, free of any bodily pain or even dis- 
comfort, as if she were gently falling asleep. By depicting John asleep at the Virgin’s 
Dormition, Bruegel created a visual analogy between the two figures, further stressing the 
intensely close relationship between John and Mary as well as her blessed death." In the 
first half of the 1460s, Petrus Christus had also painted a sleeping apostle at the scene, 
although the bearded, dark-haired figure in the left foreground of his composition is 
obviously not Saint John (fig. 5). Probably around the same time, Bartolomé Bermejo also 
depicted an old sleeping apostle in his Death of the Virgin. Like Bruegel, Christus also 
depicted a chair on which lies a book in the foreground of his composition.” 

Bruegel’s choice for the limited palette of the grisaille technique for this work facil- 
itated the creation of an unusually dark space, which allowed for the depiction of a large 
number of figures around the dying Mary without distracting from the deeply pious scene, 
lit only by the fire in the hearth, the two candles on the rear wall, the lamp on the table 
in the foreground and the divine light surrounding the Virgin. Several authors have 
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Fig. 3: Martin Schongauer, The Death of the Virgin. 
c. 1470/74. Engraving, 259 x 171 mm. Washington, 
National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, 

inv. nO. 1943.3.35- 


Fig. 4: Albrecht Diirer, The Death of the Virgin. 1510. 
Woodcut, 293 x 205 mm. Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, inv. no. 


1943.3.3629. 


commented that Bruegel used the deep tonal contrasts to visualize the strong but diverging 
emotions that Mary’s death caused: her blissful joy to be reunited with her son Jesus and 
the deep grief of the apostles over her passing. These contrasting feelings are also described 
in the text in the margin of the posthumous engraving (cat. no. 69) that Philips Galle 
created after Bruegel’s grisaille in 1574. 

Galle’s engraving, with its stark tonal contrasts and deep, rich blacks, is of exceptional 
quality. His extraordinary skills as engraver are well illustrated by the way he has managed 
to depict varying textures - of the different fabrics, for example - which are not indicated 
in the freely painted grisaille (figs 1 and 2). From this, and from that fact that the engraving 
has the same orientation as the painting, we may infer that the painting was not created 
as a design for a print, something that Georges Hulin de Loo had already predicted before 
the panel resurfaced.” The print helps us recognize some of the details that are not clearly 
legible in the darker areas of the painting, such as the figures in the background and the 
friar in the right foreground, and the vessel with the aspergillum on the chest at the foot 
end of the bed. It is not known if, or to what degree, the painting has darkened over time, 
but it has been aptly observed that light is victorious over darkness in the grisaille.” 

The nocturnal setting and stark tonal contrasts are pictorially so innovative that some 
authors found it difficult to believe that it could have been painted before the 17th century, 
leaving open the possibility that the grisaille might have been painted after the engraving. 
Others have also questioned the attribution of the panel on different grounds,“ but Bruegel’s 
authorship is beyond any doubt. The painterly qualities of the grisaille are very high indeed, 
and Bruegel’s name is inscribed as the maker of the ‘archetype’ on Galle’s engraving. Dirck 
Volckertsz. Coornhert specifically praised Bruegel as the inventor of the composition, as 
well as Galle as its ‘imitator’. Moreover, dendrochronology has established that the oak 
board of The Death of the Virgin comes from the same tree as Bruegel’s Flight into Egypt 
(London, The Courtauld Gallery, fig. 2, p. 157) and Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap 
(Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke Musea voor Schone 
Kunsten van Belgié, cat. no. 71).5 Since the works in London and Brussels are signed and 
dated (1563 and 1565, respectively), they also provide a welcome guideline for the dating 
of The Death of the Virgin. 

It has been repeatedly argued that Bruegel opted for the grisaille technique specifically 
when he chose to emulate other artists or artistic traditions - in this case, Schongauer 
and Diirer. The use of the grisaille was firmly rooted in the Netherlandish tradition, but 
traditionally reserved for the exterior of triptych wings, initially only to paint imitation 
stone statuary, but, after Jheronimus Bosch (d. 1516), also for depicting narrative scenes. 
The grisaille enjoyed a revival in Netherlandish art from around 1540 onwards, and by the 
1550s and 1560s the technique was firmly linked to antiquity and to Italian art (see also 
cat. no. 86) and thus to historically informed connoisseurship.” An important alternative 
explanation for the choice for painting The Death of the Virgin in grisaille was recently 
formulated by Koenraad Jonckheere who suggested that this should be explained in the 
context of the ‘image debate’ of the 1560s between Catholics and Protestants. Issues of 
materiality of statues and paintings played a major role in this debate about image and 
iconoclasm, and by painting the scene as a sculpted bas-relief, the suggestion of depicting 
a living idol could be avoided.” 

By 1574, The Death of the Virgin was owned by Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598), the 
renowned geographer and humanist from Antwerp and friend of Bruegel, who also owned 
numerous prints by Diirer. It is not known when or how Ortelius acquired the panel, but 
it was he who in 1574, ‘for himself and for his friends’, commissioned Galle to make an 
engraving after the composition. Galle was a close friend of Ortelius as well as of Coornhert, 
who had been Galle’s teacher. Ortelius was also a friend of Benito Arias Montano, who 
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Fig. 5: Petrus Christus, The Death of the Virgin. 
c. 1460/65. Oak panel, 171.1 x 138.4 cm. 
San Diego, Timken Art Gallery, inv. no. 1951:001 


received an impression of the engraving and whose praise for the painting and the print 
is testimony to the attraction of this composition to Catholics and Protestants alike. 
Bruegel might well have painted his grisaille as a gift for Ortelius, as an exemplum 
of his exceptional painterly and narrative skills, which Ortelius so fittingly praised in his 
eulogy to his friend in his Album amicorum: ‘Bruegel painted many things which cannot 
be painted.’ The panel later became part of the collection of Peter Paul Rubens, who 
portrayed Ortelius posthumously in 1633.” RS 
1 Information from Exh. Cat. London 2016, p. 18. 
2 The ownership by Isabella Brant, Rubens’s first wife, 


was questioned by Muller 1989, p. 128; see also Exh. 
Cat. London 2016, p. 56, note 3. 


the Virgin was a painting in ‘blanc & noir’, and he 
suggested that the source for Christ and the Woman 
taken in Adultery was probably also a grisaille. In 
addition, he foresaw that the compositions of these 


3 Questioned in Exh. Cat. London 2016, p. 21. two paintings were identical to that of the prints 
4 Melion 1997, p. 19. rather than reversed. See van Bastelaer - Hulin de 
5 See Exh. Cat. London 2016, p. 18. Loo 1907, p. 331, no. B13; p. 364, no. C18. 

6 De Voragine (1263-1273) 1993, vol. 2, pp. 77-97, no. 119. 13 Grossmann 1952, p. 222. 

7 Grossmann’s remark that Bruegel painted patriarchs, 14 See Michel 1931, pp. 85-86; Tolnay 1935, vol. I, p. 92, 


martyrs, confessors and holy virgins (De Voragine 
[1263-1273] 1993, p. 79) cannot be correct, since these 


no. 38; and Jedlicka 1938, p. 448. Jeffrey M. Muller 

suggested that the grisaille was a copy after a lost ori- 
figures were accompanied by Jesus and surrounded ginal, but the revisions between its underdrawing and 
by torches and lanterns. See Grossmann (1955) 1973, paint layer (see Exh. Cat. London 2016, p. 25) excludes 
p. 200, no. 85. this. See Jeffrey M. Muller 1989, p. 128, no. 193. 

8 See, for example, paintings by Petrus Christus (San 15 See Exh. Cat. London 2016, p. 24. The dendrochro- 
Diego, Timken Art Gallery), Hugo van der Goes nology on The Death of the Virgin and Flight into 
(Bruges, Groeningemuseum), Follower of Hugo van Egypt was performed by Ian Tyers. Pascale Fraiture, 
der Goes (Prague, Národní Galerie), Master of the who examined the Winter Landscape with a Bird 
Amsterdam Death of the Virgin (Amsterdam, Trap in Brussels, established that the exceptionally 
Rijksmuseum), The Master of Frankfurt (Frankfurt, wide board (37 cm) has six sapwood rings, the most 
Historisches Museum), Bernard van Orley (Brussels, recent ring dating from 1551. See Currie - Allart 2012, 


Museum OCMW) and Joos van Cleve (Munich, Alte vol. 1, p. 194. 

Pinakothek and Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz-Museum), 16 Porras 2016, p. 132. 

and Israhel van Meckenem’s engraving (Bartsch 17 Meganck 2017, pp. 157-93. 

vol.g. no. 40). 18 Koenraad Jonckheere (Jonckheere 2012, pp. 204-9) 


9 See, for example, Grossmann 1952, p. 225; Exh. Cat. 
Brussels 1969, p. 192; Exh. Cat. Brussels 1980, p. 56; 
Roberts-Jones 1997, p. 138. 

10 Melion 1997, pp. 19ff. 

ıı Bartolomé Bermejo, The Death of the Virgin, c. 1460/65. 
Panel, 63 x 41 cm. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie. Bermejo 
also includes an open book, but places it on a chest, 
under the elbow of the sleeping apostle. Both debate was closely linked to the ‘paragone debate’ 
Christus and Bermejo include the scenes of Mary’s between the different art forms, see Jonckheere, 
Assumption and Thomas receiving Mary’s Girdle, 2012, Pp. 203-4. 
and it has been suggested that both works go back 19 Popham 1931, p. 187. For more on Ortelius’s art col- 
to a lost composition by the Master of Flémalle. See lection and his humanist network, see Büttner 1998, 
Exh. Cat. Bruges 2002, p. 13, cat. no. 13; p. 264, cat. pp. 168-80; Meganck 2017. 
no. 110. See also Exh. Cat. New York 1994, pp. 146-53, 20 Rubens’s portrait of Ortelius was commissioned by 
cat. no. 15. Balthasar Moretus I, the second son of Jan Moretus 

12 Georges Hulin de Loo, in 1907, by which time the I and a grandson of Christoffel Plantin. The portrait 
prints after The Death of the Virgin and Christ and (copied after a prototype by Adriaen Thomasz. Key 
the Woman taken in Adultery were known but not that was in the J. Paul Getty Museum until 2007, 
yet their sources, had made a striking prediction. It but the current whereabouts of which is unknown) 
was known from the inventory of the collection of was part of the so-called ‘second Moretus commis- 
Peter Paul Rubens that the source for The Death of sion’. See Jonckheere 2016, pp. 76-78, 80-81, no. 16. 


argues the same for Bruegel’s grisaille Christ and 
the Woman taken in Adultery. He states (ibid., p. 
203): ‘Extending the logic of the writers in both the 
Catholic and the Reformed camps and assuming 
that wood and stone because of their very materi- 
ality are unrelated to God, the painter is given the 
opportunity to dispose of the semblance of the 
“living” idol.’ According to Jonckheere, the image 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Fall of the Magician Hermogenes 


1564 // Signed and dated by the artist at lower left 
‘BRVEGEL. M.D.XLIIII (‘VE’ as ligature; ‘X’ and ‘L’ 
transposed; the intended date is 1564) // Pen and brown 
to blackish-brown ink, contours indented, 233 x 296 mm 
// Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. no. RP-T-00-559 // 
Provenance: Print Room, University of Leiden; after 
1866 Rijksprentenkabinet, Amsterdam // Literature: 
Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, cat. no. 89 (L. Malke); Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 102; Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 132 (with further literature); Vervoort 2011, 
pp. 51-77; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 100-5; Exh. Cat. 
Leuven - Paris 2013, cat. no. 68b; Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 
2014, cat. no. 41; Vervoort 2015, pp. 44-50 


According to the Legenda aurea, Saint James the Greater had returned from Spain - where 
his mission to convert the heathen had met with scant success - to Jerusalem, in order to 
continue spreading God’s word there. In alliance with the Pharisees, the magician 
Hermogenes, who also practised his arts in Jerusalem, sent his servant Philetus to James 
in order to prove his teaching false. But instead, the apostle converted the magician’s 
disciple. Filled with rage, the magician sought vengeance and sent demons to bring James 
and Philetus to him in fetters. But this plan, too, was thwarted. In the Legenda aurea 
(Golden Legend) Jacobus de Voragine relates that the demons began to howl before James 
and beg for mercy. The apostle then bade them bring Hermogenes to him bound but 
unhurt, whereupon he also converted the magician. 

Bruegel depicted this episode from the legend of Saint James - a struggle for dominion 
between occult powers and righteous belief - in a series of two pen and ink drawings. Of 
the drawings that served the engraver Pieter van der Heyden as the basis for his engraving, 
only the one on display in the current exhibition has been preserved.’ 

Bruegel’s depiction is more drastic than the account in the Legenda aurea, which 
ends peacefully with the conversion of the magician. Here James stands outside the door 
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Fig. 1: Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Saint James and the Magician Hermogenes. 
1565. Engraving, 218 x 292 mm. Vienna, Albertina, 
inv. no. DG 1955/91. 


ı Another of Bruegel’s sources of inspiration was 
probably the Passionael (Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 
2013, p. 260). The martyrdom of Saint James, whom 
Herod ordered to be beheaded with a sword (Acts 
12:2), is previewed on the right where the headless 
body of the saint is laid out on a table. The head 
lies on a charger beside the sword. Recently this 
figure was also interpreted as ‘possibly a decapitated 
trickster’ (Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, p. 154). 

2 The first encounter between the apostle and the 
magician Hermogenes can now only be recon- 
structed on the basis of the engraving (see fig. 1). 


ANTE MAGVYM  SISTITVR * 


of a church, his hand raised in blessing, while before him an infernal spectacle unfolds, 
watched by curious onlookers from the window of the building opposite. A riot of demons 
plunges in a tumult from the sky onto the square in front of the church where fairground 
entertainers are showing off their tricks. Bruegel presumably found inspiration for his 
imaginative and detailed depictions of tightrope walkers, acrobats, jesters and thimble- 
riggers at fairs and kermises. In his day, jugglers, acrobats’ and street artists were regarded 
as being in league with demonic powers,‘ which explains their inclusion in the composition. 
The magician Hermogenes falls head first into the fray, delivered by his own demons, to 
land at the feet of James.5 The legend of the engraving - ‘IDEM IMPETRAVIT A DEO 
VT MAGVS A DEMONIBVS DISCERPERETVR’ (‘Hence the saint obtained from God 
that the magician should be torn to pieces by the demons’) - intensifies the message of 
the picture.° With gleeful enthusiasm Bruegel brings to life the teeming throng of demons 
through his draughtsmanship: ‘a triangular avalanche of infernal horror, bound by the 
dark’ which in terms of style and motifs recalls his Fall of the Rebel Angels (fig. pp. 8 
and 171). The drawing is the last composition in which Bruegel draws so extensively on 
Jheronimus Bosch’s repertoire of forms.’ 

Bruegel’s series of engravings presents the triumph of Catholic orthodoxy over super- 
stition and heresy.° Renilde Vervoort discerns connections with the persecution of witches 
that took place in the period around 1560, emphasizing the salient importance of Saint 
James as patron saint of Spain and fighter against heresy.” Lighting on this highly topical 
subject, the entrepreneur Hieronymus Cock commissioned Bruegel with the drawings, 
and issued the series of engravings in 1565. Bruegel adapted his drawing technique to the 
demands of transposing the images into the medium of engravings, first laying down thinly 
the outlines of the highly detailed composition and then using slightly darker ink to go 
over them again." sp 


3 Matthias Ubl (Ubl 2014, pp. 234-36) points to a pos- gion, see Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, p. 155. 
sible model for the acrobat performing a handstand 7 Marijnissen et al. 2003, p. 241. 
in the Brothel Scene with Acrobats by the Brunswick 8 Exh. Cat. Leuven - Paris 2013, p. 260. It is possible 
Monogrammist. This motif was frequently copied that an altar wing attributed to Bosch from the 
in the 16th century. I thank Manfred Sellink for Musée des Beaux-Arts in Valenciennes inspired the 
pointing this out. first scene of the series, while its lost counterpart 
4 Vervoort 2011, p. 65; Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2012, pp. 101-2. may have been the source for the drawing in the 
5 The model for the figure of the magician falling head present exhibition; see Lutz Malke in Exh. Cat. 
first is an anonymous Florentine engraving of Berlin 1975, P. 77. 


Superbia dating from c. 1470/80 (see Exh. Cat. 9 Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, p. 78. 

Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 232, fig. 100). Io Vervoort 2015, p. 50. 
6 On Bruegel’s possibly critical attitude towards reli- u Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 232. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap 
(Illustration pp. 210-211) 


1565 // Signed and dated at the lower right: ‘BRVEGEL / 
M.D.LXV” // Oak panel, 37 x 55.5 cm // Brussels, 
Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke 
Musea voor Schone Kunsten van Belgié, inv. no. 8724 
// Provenance: 1973 Bequest of Mrs Delporte-Livrauw 
and Dr Franz Delporte, Brussels // Literature Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 139 (with additional literature); Currie 
- Allart 2012, vol. 1, pp. 184-223; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
2015-2016, p. 204, cat. no. 60 


The small panel bears the same date as the paintings of the Seasons cycle (see cat. nos. 
72-75): 1565. While the Seasons panels were accessible to few people and were not copied, 
Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap was widely disseminated. It was copied more frequently 
than any other composition by Bruegel; more than 130 copies of this picture are preserved, 
the majority from the first half of the 17th century. The pleasant motif and ‘handy’ format 
surely contributed to its popularity, as did the climatic conditions then prevailing of the 
so-called ‘little ice age’* As one of the first landscapes in the history of art devoted solely 
to the subject of winter, the panel had a decisive influence, without which the later devel- 
opment of the genre by masters such as Hendrick Avercamp, Esaias van de Velde or Aert 
van der Neer would be unthinkable. 

The view from an elevated position, typical in Bruegel’s landscapes, allows the viewer 
to gaze over a tranquil, snow-covered village and its surrounding gentle hills, traced in 
winter white. The village inhabitants appear to be taking a break from their usual activities 
- most possible in wintertime - and have gathered on the frozen body of water that runs 
through the centre of the town. The pastimes of ice skating, kolf and curling represent 
the central subject of the panel. In contrast to Hunters in the Snow (cat. no. 75), here no 
one is at work. The titular motif of the bird trap is found off-centre in the right foreground 
(fig. 1), but in absolute comparison its scale is larger than that of the figures, giving the 
subject an emphasis beyond its prominent position in the picture. The bird trap has been 
made from a discarded wooden door. The construction’s precarious stability is afforded 
only by a stick holding the trap open. A string tied to this stick reaches into a small opening 
in the directly neighbouring house: the trap could fall at any time. 

Bruegel’s rendering of snow, depicted using pastose brushwork, is wonderfully mas- 
terful. The heavy masses of snow on the roofs, the indications of snow on the branches, 
fences, stone gables and window ledges, as well as the numerous, bluish-shimmering icicles 
that hang from the roofs, enliven the snowy landscape and convey its typically atmospheric 
character to the viewer. 

Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap was first rediscovered in 1925 and has drawn 
heated debates over its authenticity. Even as recently as 2010, Klaus Ertz expressed the 
theory that the Brussels picture was a copy after a composition by Jan Brueghel the Elder.® 
The panel was finally thoroughly investigated in 2012 in the context of ‘The Brueg[H]el 
Phenomenon’ project, and its attribution to Pieter Bruegel the Elder confirmed. Although 
the painting displays clear traces of reworking,’ the snowy landscape in the foreground 
is particularly well preserved. The panel’s execution, which shows a sketch-like under- 
drawing, is characterized by a rather spontaneous painting process with numerous areas 
applied wet-in-wet. The red tones that Bruegel skilfully employed to enliven the landscape, 
however, appear inconsistent in colour and execution and have likely been reworked by 
a later hand.® 

The position of the bird trap is conspicuously exposed: it forms an important foil to 
the figures on the meandering ice surface, preserving the balance of the composition. Yet, 
is the bird trap more than a motif animating the picture’s foreground? As so often in 
Bruegel research, here differences arise between iconologists and their opponents. Gustav 
Glück already connected the subject with a proverb about the slippery nature of human 
existence.? The guileless birds, which unwittingly approach the dangerous door trap, might 
be an emblem of life and its hazards. Parallels are drawn between the careless birds and 
the skaters frolicking on the thin ice.” The hole in the ice in the foreground has also 
received allegorical interpretation as a reference to the devil who lays a trap for the human 
soul, symbolized by the birds." As a counter to the iconological readings, Klaus Demus’s 
succinct assessment is noted: ‘[...] the trap is rather set for iconologists’” This inability to 
establish a connection with 16th-century proverbs has repeatedly proven problematic (see 
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Fig. 1: Cat. no. 71, detail of the bird trap in the right 


also cat. no. 84). The question of the composition’s allegorical scope awaits a unanimously 


plausible interpretation. The results of the picture’s technical analysis can, however, be 
introduced as an important clue: the motif of the bird trap was neither included in the 
underdrawing nor held in reserve during the painting process, and must therefore have 
been inserted right at the end.’ What was the reason for adding the bird trap, which was 
not planned in advance? Was it for compositional reasons (which would seem likely), or 
in order to give an additional level of meaning in relation to, for instance, foolish insou- 
ciance,“ or perhaps even made at the request of a client? Here questions of interpretation 
remain open and to some degree left to the outlook of the viewer.® sp 


ı On the authenticity and the phases of creating the 5 For a description of this game, see Exh. Cat. 
signature, see Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 1, pp. 192-93. Amsterdam 2009, pp. 60-61. 

2 Sabine van Sprang and Tine L. Meganck, both 6 Ertz - Nitze-Ertz 2008-2010, vol. 4, 1635, Add 9/5; 
Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de see also Exh. Cat. Vienna - Zurich 2011-2012, cat. 
Belgique / Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten no. 26 (only the Vienna edition). 
van Belgié, currently lead a comprehensive research 7 Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 1, p. 214: ‘Clearly, the paint- 
project on Bruegel’s winter landscapes. The result- ing has suffered a much greater degree of abrasion 
ing publication ‘Bruegel's Winter Scenes: Historians damage, filling and retouching than admitted by 
and Art Historians in Dialogue’ is to be published Van der Veken in around 1927. [...] None the less, 
in autumn 2018. his remarks as to the perfect condition of the paint- 

3 Sellink (2007) 2011, pp. 212-13, no. 139. See also Currie ing do apply to the snow-covered foreground town- 
- Allart 2012, pp. 484-523, note 1. scape, which embodies the work’s extraordinary 

4 Büttner (2017), p. 55: ‘Bruegel painted a total of four handling and style.’ Also, the original panel has 
winter pictures in the years between 1563 and 1566. been thinned to 6 mm and adhered to an additional 
This begins with the 1563 Adoration of the Kings oak panel (ibid., pp. 194-95). 

(Winterthur, Oskar Reinhart Collection]. There 8 Ibid., p. 215. 

follows Hunters in the Snow [cat. no. 75], The Census 9 Glück (1932) 1937, no. 28, pp. 64-65. 

at Bethlehem (Brussels, Musées royaux des Beaux- to See also additional statements in Marijnissen et al. 
Arts de Belgique / Koniklijke Musea voor Schone 2003, Pp. 279-83. 

Kunsten van Belgié] and Winter Landscape with a Ir Among others, Bauer 1984 and Exh. Cat. Vienna - 
Bird Trap [cat. no. 71], created in 1565. This notable Zurich 2011-2012, cat. no. 26 (G. Gruber), pp. 152-53. 
cluster of snow landscapes can be explained by the 12 Cat. Vienna 1981, p. 122. 

climatic situation. The Brabant Chronicle records a 13 Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 1, p. 220: ‘The bird trap itself 
particularly icy winter for the year 1564, “the coldest might have been added as an afterthought, as it is 
winter and frost that there has been here for 53 years. neither underdrawn nor reserved in the foreground 
Many people in the Netherlands thus died of the snow.’ 

cold [...] It was so cold that in Antwerp one rode 14 Marijnissen et al. 2003, p. 283. 

over the river Scheldt with horse and wagon from 15 Already in Grossmann (1955) 1973, p. 199. 


Er 


14 November until 18 February.” See also Blom 2017. 
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72-75 THE SEASONS 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 


1565 // Provenance for the whole series: very likely 1566 
with Nicolaes Jongelinck, Antwerp; July 1594 purchase 
from Hane van Wijk through the city of Antwerp and 
presented to Archduke Ernest; 1595 estate of Archduke 
Ernest; 1659 with Leopold Wilhelm, already reduced 
to five paintings // Literature for the whole series: 
Novotny 1948; Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 86-104; Cat. Vienna 
1989, pp. 82-90; Cat. Vienna 1997, pp. 84-89; Buchanan 
1990b; Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 134-38; Kaschek 2012 
(with further literature) 


It is generally accepted that the Seasons series was created in 1565. It is the only unques- 
tioned painting series’ in Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s career, the highpoint of his oeuvre and 
a milestone in the development of European landscape painting. Bruegel made the cycle, 
originally consisting of six large-format panels, for the country residence ‘t’goed ter Beke’ 
of the merchant and collector Nicolaes Jongelinck, in the street later called the ‘Markgravelei’, 
near Antwerp. The series probably formed part of the decorative programme of the dining 
hall.3 Since the beginning of the 2oth century the paintings have traditionally been called 
The Gloomy Day (early spring; Spring is missing), Haymaking (early summer), Harvesters 
(late summer), The Return of the Herd (autumn) and Hunters in the Snow (winter). Three 
of the panels are now located in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. Of the three 
remaining paintings of the series, the Spring was probably already missing by the 17th 
century. Haymaking is located in the Lobkowicz Palace, Prague, and the Harvesters 
belongs to the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

If a division of the year into six pictures seems strange initially, this proves to have 
been a common way of dividing the annual cycle in the Netherlands during the period, 
as early spring and spring and early summer and midsummer were differentiated.5 The 
year’s inherently cyclic character relativizes the discussion around the ‘correct’ order 
of the pictures - which painting represents the beginning and which the end of the series. 
Speculations that the seasons were presented as a frieze on a single wall also contradict 
their periodic nature and can already be rejected based on the dimensions necessary 
for the room alone, which are inconsistent with a private interior in 16th-century 
Netherlands. Additionally, the horizon lines of the panoramic landscapes do not exactly 
align, and the compositions of the different panels do not seamlessly connect. Instead, 
Bruegel emphasizes the autonomy of each individual composition within the series. An 
original installation of the paintings on three or four walls thus appears most plausible, 
with an opening onto nature, against which Bruegel ultimately measures himself. 
Haymaking and Harvesters, and Hunters in the Snow and The Gloomy Day, appear 
especially coordinated in composition and colour. Perhaps these pairs were each pre- 
sented together on a single wall, with some distance between them. The compositions 
of The Return of the Herd and Hunters in the Snow represent instead a kind of juxta- 
position, with their main figures moving in opposing directions. Both the lavish variety 
of details, conceived for close viewing, and the desire to involve the viewer in the 
composition, support the assumption that the cycle was created for presentation at eye 
level. The minute details would be difficult to discern otherwise - be it the placid 
chicken run or the copulating swine in Early Spring, the tiny traveller along the prom- 
ontory in the background of Haymaking, the obligatorily defecating figure in Summer, 
the peasants collecting grapes on the vineyard heights in Autumn, the chimney smoke 
in Winter, or the countless other details that continue, scarcely perceptible to the eye, 
into the panels’ backgrounds. 

It is very likely that Bruegel worked on the different panels of the series simultane- 
ously, and thus no chronological sequence can be determined for their creation. For a 
project of this magnitude he would certainly have created a detailed design, which could 
be presented to the patron. The presumed considerable price of the series speaks for this, 
but especially the cycle’s complexity with its coordinated scenes, the precisely conceived 
arrangement of the motifs, and Bruegel’s ingenious conception of rhythm and colour.’ 
All of the five preserved Seasons panels are assumed to be dated 1565. If one assumes 
that the six paintings were in fact created during this year and the preserved dates do 
not merely refer to their completion, this raises the question of how such a large amount 
of work was accomplished. Could a single painter alone execute all of the (still preserved) 
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THE INDIVIDUAL PAINTINGS 


panels dated 1565 - among them the Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap (cat. no. 71) and 
the Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery (London, The Courtauld Gallery, p. 288) 
- or did Bruegel perhaps resort to studio assistants for some steps in the process? 


The impression that Jongelinck’s guests had on entering the hall with the Seasons series 
must have been overwhelming: a three-dimensional world landscape of unsurpassed size 
in a harmony of finely coordinated, vivid colours. The series’ sheer inexhaustible richness 
of detail leads every attempt at description to the limits of visual perception and linguistic 
representation. Here massiveness and minuteness combine, and the programme is variety.’ 
The entry into the individual scenes of the sequence is staged similarly: from a slightly 
raised position,’ the view opens onto a broad panoramic landscape. The repoussoir figures 
and elements typical of Bruegel, such as trees in the foreground, increase the spatial depth 
of the compositions.’ The involvement of the viewer contributes considerably to the panels’ 
immediacy.” The painter also does not resolve the motifs, but suggests scenes to be further 
imagined by viewers themselves." Bruegel chooses a characteristic palette ranging from 
deep brown to green, yellow, yellow ochre, and white” for each of the weather conditions 
typical of the seasons, which he presents in harmony with the rhythm deriving from the 
main actors in the panels. As a director with a singular feeling for colour, cadence and 
the momentary, the painter realizes in his series the tempo of the seasons as established 
by nature. The balanced gait of the peasants with brimming baskets on their heads in the 
light early summer air, the cows whose hoofs slip in the mud on a windy autumn day, or 
the heavy tread of the hunters in the wet snow, vary with the year’s circuit. The coexist- 
ence of phases of work and leisure, and pastimes that are often small in scale, extend 
through the panels of the series under conditions established by nature. Parallel to the 
narrative thread borne by the main actors, Bruegel stages an abundance of outdoor activ- 
ities in miniature, documenting the variety" of life with all its ups and downs, joys and 
sorrows. Dramatic scenes and heralds of death (including gallows, wheels and sinking 
ships) find depiction here as often as harmonious motifs of accord between humans and 
nature. The depiction of the peasants melded with their activities is also remarkable, 
particularly in Haymaking and Harvesters (likewise in the drawing of Summer).% Aside 
from the individual peasants that Bruegel personifies, the majority of the figures are 
typified, some even objectified. To some degree, the peasants become fruits of their labour. 

The original audience of the series in Jongelinck’s circle consisted of well-positioned, 
wealthy, educated people who gazed from this noble interior onto the everyday life of the 
peasants, who in turn looked out from the pictures onto higher society. The 16th-century 
view of the peasantry was notoriously characterized by satire, a rather coarse estimation 
that Bruegel seems not to share. Rather, the painter introduces a humorous note in the 
play of implied glances between the two mutually foreign worlds valued by the audience. 
Animals are also playfully employed in these subtle visual contacts: for instance, the white 
cow in the foreground of The Return of the Herd or the dog in Hunters in the Snow.” 

The Seasons series exemplarily presents Bruegel’s unrivalled talent for observation, 
both of nature and of humankind. The precisely observed elements of the world, large 
and small, are united in a Gesamtkunstwerk. With its depictions of peasant life over the 
changing seasons, the cycle is also a precursor of the autonomous genre painting of Flemish 
and Dutch art from the 17th century - one thinks for instance of the people playing on 
the frozen ponds in Hunters in the Snow, a motif that would develop into the most popular 
winter scene in genre painting. 


The Gloomy Day 
The time of transition from winter to spring is depicted. Traces of the late winter season 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Gloomy Day 


1565 // Signed and dated lower right ‘BRVEGEL 
M / CCCCC LXV’ // Oak panel, 117.6 x 162.2 cm // 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
inv. no. 1837 // Provenance after 1659: from 1772 docu- 
mented as being in storage; since 1892 in the Gallery 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Haymaking 


1565 // Oak panel, 114 x 158 cm // Prague, The Lobkowicz 
Collections, Lobkowicz Palace, Prague Castle // 
Provenance after 1595: probably 1659 Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm; 1784 probably in the estate of Ferdinand Philip, 
6th Prince of Lobkowicz in the Lobkowicz Palace in 
Vienna (information provided by Kahtryn L. Libin and 
the archive of the Lobkowicz Collections); 1870 recorded 
in a list of paintings transferred from the Lobkowicz 
residence at Bilina (Bilin) to the principal family seat 
at Roudnice nad Labem (Raudnitz an der Elbe); 1941- 
1945 confiscated and selected for the Führermuseum;® 
November 1946 returned from central art collecting 
point, Munich, to the Närodni Galerie in Prague as a 
loan from Prince Max Lobkowicz; 1962 paintings on 
loan officially confiscated and remained in the Národní 
Galerie, Prague; 1992 official restitution to Prince Martin 
Lobkowicz; until 1997 on loan to the Närodni Galerie, 
Prague; from 1997 exhibited in Nelahozeves Castle; since 
2007 at the Lobkowicz Palace, Prague 


[NOT IN THE EXHIBITION] 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Harvesters 


1565 // Signed and dated lower right ‘BRVEGEL / [MD] 
LXV’ [now largely illegible] // Oak panel, 119 x 162 cm 
(including additions) // New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers Fund 1919, inv. no. 19.164 // 
Provenance after 1659: between 1772 and 1781 probably 
Ofen Castle (together with The Return of the Herd); 
1781 documented as being in the gallery; 1809-1816 
Andréossy collection, Vienna and Paris; 11.3.1816 
Andréossy collection sale, Pérignon, Paris, lot 1; until 
shortly before 1912 Jacques Antoine Doucet, Paris; until 
1919 Paul Jean Cels, Brussels; 1919 purchase by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Return of the Herd 


1565 // Oak panel, 117 x 159.7 cm // Vienna, Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1018 // 
Provenance after 1659: between 1772 and 1781 probably 
Ofen Castle (together with Harvesters); since 1781 doc- 
umented as being in the Gallery 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Hunters in the Snow 


1565 // Signed and dated bottom centre 
‘BRVEGEL M D [...]’ // Oak panel, 116.3 x 
162.5 cm // Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1838 // Provenance after 
1659: from 1772 documented as being in storage; 
since 1892 in the Gallery 
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are still all-present, but nature is already awakening. Hung with low clouds, the sky 
dampens the day’s last rays of sunlight and conveys the oppressive mood of early darkness. 
From a raised standpoint, the viewer looks over a village stretched along a river before a 
backdrop of snow-covered mountains. The devastating force of late-winter natural disasters 
defines the background of the landscape with its shipwrecks and floods, bathed in a fas- 
cinating light and rendered in saturated, vivid blue and brown tones. Only gradually does 
the viewer discern the scope of the dramatic situation: an ominous wave engulfs the land, 
puts humans and animals to flight, and bursts ships asunder on the town walls while other 
boats inexorably sink. The people in the foreground appear not to notice the extent of the 
devastation and disaster, which for the viewer of the painting takes place simultaneously 
in the background. Oblivious, they pursue the activities characteristic of the season, cutting 
willow branches and collecting wood. In the right foreground, the signs of winter’s presence 
in the village are mended. A house wall is repaired, and nature prepared for the coming 
spring. At the right edge of the picture, the carnival group around the little King Carnival 
with his paper crown” seems to enjoy the season’s festive side, wholly carefree. The popular 
custom ended the old year and began the new one (see also Bruegel’s Battle between 
Carnival and Lent, cat. no. 48). 


Spring 

This panel has been lost. We know nothing of the appearance of the missing panel depicting 
spring. Conclusions about the composition based on Bruegel’s drawing Spring remain 
speculative. 


Haymaking 

Between the towering rock outcrop in the background” and the repoussoir figures of the 
market-goers seen from behind in the foreground - who, bearing brimming baskets of 
cherries, follow the path behind the large oak towards the town - a gentle hilly landscape 
stretches in nuanced tones of green and ochre. Bruegel traces the track descending to the 
village in a rhythmic sequence, past a wayside shrine with a Marian figure. While the 
Riickenfigur of the woman going to market in the foreground clearly balances a full basket 
on her head, the baskets of the other figures gradually replace their heads, so that ‘basket 
heads’ mark the way into the valley. A peasant sharpens a scythe in the left corner of 
the picture, by which Bruegel evokes the past moment when the hay was cut. A sledge 
loaded with fruits and vegetables drawn by a white horse occupies the right foreground. 
Bruegel also shows the peasant woman riding the horse from behind: balancing a basket 
of vegetables on her arm, she brings part of the abundant harvest into the village. Three 
peasant women with hay rakes spiritedly make their way in the opposite direction, towards 
the field. The central and youngest of the three gives the viewer a plucky look.” In the 
next moment they will pass through the open gate to the fields with the hay harvest. With 
varied green tones, Bruegel even differentiates the dried from the still-damp hay. The tall 
haystacks and full baskets testify to an abundant harvest - as does the mill in the back- 
ground. At the foot of the high rock massif, Bruegel has inserted a tranquil village; in the 
adjacent meadow, women and men practice archery at a high mast. According to custom, 
a bird was secured to its tip as a ‘target’. 


Harvesters 

In the shimmering midday heat of summer, peasants find refuge in the sparse shadow of 
a pear tree, to relax and gather strength in a field of grain freshly mowed with scythes. 
Lying sheaves provide seats for the resting peasants. They have brought large loaves of 
bread in a basket; a white cloth is spread on the ground, on which lie pears and buttered 
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bread; from bowls they spoon porridge (possibly with fruits). A number of the peasants 
look out at the viewer while eating. The ripe fields sown with cornflowers dominate the 
composition. The golden grain seems to spread the sunlight, which already gives the air 
an atmosphere of flickering warmth, over the entire picture surface. In the distance the 
contours of a gentle hilly landscape bordering a body of water blur in the haze of heated 
air. A grain-laden wagon shines against the background of the green meadows, repeating 
the ochre tone of the wheat fields. Bruegel dissects the individual activities - mowing, 
raking, drying the grain, bundling the sheaves, standing and carrying the grain stooks - 
almost incidentally into small snapshots, which together present the stages of work to the 
viewer and create a rhythm typical of the Seasons series. The boundary between human 
being and object thereby gradually blurs. Bent over the sheaves of grain the peasants, their 
silhouettes reduced to geometric forms, are themselves almost bundles; laden with sheaves 
they appear to sink in the alleys between the wheat fields. In the background a young 
man has climbed an apple tree and shakes down the fruit. Two women collect the fallen 
produce, for which a large basket stands ready. Bruegel inserts two striking, small-scale 
scenes in the middle ground. Monks who have shed their habits refresh themselves in a 
pond bordering the village,** while on the adjacent meadow to the right a group of women, 
men and children engage in a cruel contest: they take turns throwing sticks at a bird tied 
to a block of wood, which can be won as a prize.” 


The Return of the Herd 

Bringing the cattle down from the mountain pastures, which took place in mid-October’ 
or on the feast of St Martin,” traditionally marked the beginning of winter. Bruegel suggests 
the atmosphere of the changeable season spectacularly. Dark, threatening rain clouds 
overshadow the right half of the picture. Here only the soft gleam of a rainbow reflects 
the sun’s rays. The autumn sky parts from the left, allowing the high mountains in the 
background and the village before them to appear in crystal-clear air. On a trail bordered 
by bare trees, herdsman drive the cattle back into the valley. The sluggish herd draws past 
the viewer in an uncommon reading direction, from right to left; a richly dressed horse- 
man” closes the train as it treads through the autumn wind. Three more herdsmen beat 
the path from the elevation towards the valley. On the cliff behind the returning cattle, a 
man seated on the ground draws a bird trap shut with all his strength. One can make out 
a long, man-high net, meant for hunting large game, in front of him on the meadow. The 
grape harvest characteristic of autumn is depicted in the middle ground, and this subject 
is threaded through the various levels of the panel up to the highest slopes of the mountain 
at the right edge. The painting of the mountain silhouette in the background appears 
abstract in parts - the reflections of the cliffs in the river are particularly brilliant. A village 
and a cloister enliven the opposite bank. Execution sites with wheels and gallows can be 
discerned in the middle ground - indications of turbulent times. Bruegel integrates these 
motifs of death into the landscape affectingly, as though in his period their appearance 
had become natural and inexorable in the course of the year’s cycle. 


Hunters in the Snow 

With decidedly meagre spoils - a small red fox - three hunters return from the hunt. The 
path leading from the hill to the village below is arduous, and their heavy steps leave deep 
prints in the wet, ankle-high snow. Followed by their plodding pack of hounds, they pass 
an inn in front of which - immediately below a crooked sign with the inscription ‘Dit is 
guden Hert’ (‘The Golden or Good Hart’) and Saint Hubertus (or Saint Eustace, the patron 
saint of hunters) - preparations for the scorching of swine are being made. A straw fire 
burns, and the traditional wooden tub stands ready for the slaughter. No swine are (yet) 
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MODELS 


to be seen, however. A bird trap is laid in the middle ground of the snowy landscape, a 
further play on hunting. In the valley, young and old pursue activities typical of the season. 
Several make preparations against the cold and collect firewood: for instance, the woman 
on the bridge who shoulders a bundle of sticks. Others enjoy themselves on the ice, skating 
or playing kolf (see cat. no. 71). In no other composition in the series are pastimes depicted 
as extensively as in Winter. Because of the weather the fields could not be worked in this 
season, so that more free time was therefore available. The winter conditions redefine the 
landscape. The mantle of snow covers the surrounding meadows, accents the tree branches, 
emphasizes the forms of the pointed roofs and waywardly contours the silhouettes of the 
background mountains. Thick icicles have claimed the mill wheel at the right edge and 
brought it to a halt, as though time itself has frozen. The icy surfaces of the ponds and 
bodies of water extending in the background of the landscape mirror the blue-green sky, 
and insert notes of delicate colour. 

Bruegel’s palette masterfully suggests the typical wintery atmosphere of a landscape 
in deep snow: the white snow blanket dominates the composition, while the silhouettes 
of the hunters and trees in the foreground offer strong, precise contrasts. Through the 
elevated viewpoint, which allows the viewer’s gaze to sweep through the icy air to the 
high mountains in the background, the painter creates a powerful impression of depth 
and expanse. The difference in scale between the foreground figures and those of the much 
smaller staffage in the rest of the composition contributes decisively to this effect, as does 
the dark silhouette of the wet-looking bird in the right foreground that moves through the 
clear air as in a snapshot, and strikingly contrasts with the snow-bedecked mountains of 
the background. While Bruegel’s entire series powerfully depicts the connections between 
the seasons and the cycle of human life, Winter illustrates the human connection with 
the course of nature perhaps more intensely than any other picture in the group. 

The Hunters in the Snow panel, the earliest large-format winter landscape in western 
painting, has become the prototypical picture of winter. As a milestone on the path to the 
secular representation of the seasons, it highlights the series’ general significance in the 
gradual secularization of the landscape. 


Bruegel’s Seasons form the apex of a tradition of artistic engagement with the annual cycle 
that reaches back to antiquity. The Seasons series has no direct predecessors. Bruegel 
found greatest inspiration for this sequence in Netherlandish miniature painting from the 
15th and first half of the 16th centuries, particularly in calendar illustrations for books of 
hours. The most prominent artists to be named in this context include the Limbourg 
brothers, Simon Bening?* and Gerard Horenbout. If one considers the development of the 
winter landscape, particularly before Bruegel’s groundbreaking pictorial invention, few 
works stand out. The month of January from the fresco series of the Twelve Months of 
the Year (probably before 1407) in the Eagle Tower of Buonconsiglio Castle in Trento can 
be highlighted as the earliest peopled winter landscape. North of the Alps, shortly after 
that, the Limbourg brothers’ Trés Riches Heures (1410-1416) were created for the Duke of 
Berry: here the month pictures are integrated into naturalistically reproduced landscapes 
for the first time. The full-page miniatures in this masterwork of book painting also break 
the medieval tradition that limited calendar illuminations to the borders of books of hours 
or of prayer. The calendar cycles continuing this tradition from the workshop of Simon 
Bening (1483/84-1561),5° who was active in Bruges, date from about a century later; their 
iconography proves particularly revealing in relation to Bruegel’s selection of motifs.” The 
activities that are the main subject of each month picture appear peripherally in Bruegel’s 
Seasons series, in correlation with the corresponding month. 

Pieter Bruegel, himself trained as a miniature painter by his mother-in-law Mayken 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


Verhulst, was friends with Giulio Clovio, one of the most famous miniature painters of 
his period. Clovio must have studied the Grimani Breviary closely, as evidenced by his 
miniature of the Tower of Babel in the Farnese Hours. The miniatures of the Grimani 
Breviary are likewise so close to the work of Bruegel in subject matter and composition 
that they could argue for a visit by the painter to Venice. The extent to which Bruegel’s 
series belongs to an existing tradition or treads new ground is considered, among other 
possibilities, by Iain Buchanan in his comparative study of 1990. In any case, in the 
Seasons Bruegel goes far beyond the Netherlandish tradition of calendar illustration. 

While miniatures offered Bruegel minute inspiration, his conception of landscape 
was also informed by large-format cartoons for tapestries and tapestry series. The Seasons 
series was created in Brussels, then the most important centre for tapestry production, 
whose main participants belonged to Bruegel’s immediate context. The Hunts of Maximilian, 
for which the cartoon models were created in the atelier of Bernard van Orley, were as 
famous as the Raphael cartoons, after which tapestries were woven between 1516 and 1521 
in the workshop of Pieter van Aelst, also called Pierre d’Enghien. Revealing connections 
remain to be explored between the cartoons for the tapestries of the so-called Tunis Series 
attributed to Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen and Pieter Coecke van Aelst, with the possible 
participation of Bruegel, and the Seasons cycle. 

Even if the majority of the motifs from the Seasons can be traced to miniature painting, 
landscape painting and cartoons or tapestries, the spirit of Bruegel’s series nevertheless 
differs from these fundamentally. Here, for the first time, the months are depicted in 
large-format paintings. The master also grants nature itself a previously unknown signif- 
icance. The rendering of nature’s typical atmospheres alone is enough to characterize each 
season. The agricultural activities are shown integrated into naturalistically portrayed 
panoramic landscapes whose tradition goes back to Joachim Patinir. The landscapes are 
not topographically accurate, however, but are compositions created in the atelier. These 
so-called ‘mixed landscapes’ combine memories of the Alps with typically Flemish motifs. 


Despite the Seasons’ manifest painterly virtuosity and pioneering artistic invention, in the 
art-historical literature, and especially since the end of the 1970s, Bruegel’s pictorial world 
in the series has been interpreted especially in the context of humanist discourse, and 
today the Christian form of the stoic world view is generally considered the interpretive 
scope for the picture cycle.“ Recent years have brought to light valuable information about 
Bruegel’s humanist milieu. Research projects continue to consider this complex of topics;# 
they enlighten us on the master’s background and level of education, and help us to better 
understand the sociocultural context of the Seasons’ production. Humankind’s relation 
to nature as a divine creation is justifiably highlighted; still, to what extent did Bruegel 
intend the motifs of his Seasons series to be a specific evocation of humanist thought, 
and what rank should these connections have regarding the overall concept of the series? 
Here caution is advised due to the lack of information about Bruegel’s life and views. 
The focus on these questions often causes consideration of the works’ painterly 
qualities to be neglected. Yet already Karel van Mander, in his biography of Jan van Amstel, 
refers to Bruegel’s technical means, such as the visible ground layer: ‘He also had the habit 
of painting in a zig-zagging movement and allowing the preparation on the panels or 
canvases to play a part - which Bruegel very idiosyncratically imitated.’44 On the basis of 
recent technical investigations of the Vienna Seasons panels, questions about the painting 
technique employed and the master’s intentions as revealed therein, as well as Bruegel’s 
creative process generally, can find initial illumination. With its particularly transparent 
manner of painting, The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74) already offers an astonishing 
number of technical insights to the naked eye. In the lower-centre foreground a 
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light-coloured cow looks out of the picture, drawing the viewer’s gaze into the work. This 
cow’s pale coat, clearly very thinly painted, is created primarily from the tone of the 
ground; in addition to the two prominent, loosely applied black spots on the animal’s 
back and hind leg, numerous freely drawn black lines are evident that sketch the contours 
and suggest the forms of stomach, shoulder and hip using hatching (fig. 1). These lines are 
part of the underdrawing with which the composition was prepared. They appear spon- 
taneous and free, and display a mark-making that can be observed on all of the other 
pictures in the series. This type of underdrawing clearly differs from Bruegel’s approach 
in his earlier compositions, such as The Battle between Carnival and Lent, Children’s 
Games, or even Christ carrying the Cross, which are predominantly underdrawn with very 
precise, almost mechanical-seeming contours for the figures, animals and landscape, in a 
manner that suggests the use of a cartoon (see p. 124, fig. 1).* Such indications of areas 
transferred from a model are found only seldom in the Seasons series, in individual figures 
or groups, such as those in the foreground of The Gloomy Day (fig. 2). In areas of the 
landscape the drawn indications are loose, rather reduced and sketchy, but despite this 
spontaneity indicate that a precise conception for the composition of the entire cycle 
already existed. The realization of such a project would be unthinkable otherwise. The 
series appears to have been approached very freely, however (fig. 3). The general forms 
of the horizon, landscape elements and large tree trunks are cursorily underdrawn and 
were retained in the painting process (fig. 4). A number of modifications nonetheless took 
place, through which we gain interesting insights into the artist’s manner of working and 
seeing - but more on this later. 

The loose manner of painting in The Return of the Herd has often been commented 
on. It has, for instance, been speculated that the picture was conceived to be viewed from 
some distance. Aside from the original, rather intimate context - the patron’s private 
country house - this proposal must also be questioned for other reasons. The fact that 
the free, ‘dappled’ painting method is very pronounced in the foreground, while other 
parts in the background are depicted in great detail, almost in miniature, suggests it was 
certainly expected that the painting would be seen up close. Precisely the variation of 
different modes - patchy, sketchily open and detailed, minute - offers a particular visual 
appeal. The Return of the Herd in particular showcases the rich variety of Bruegel’s 
painterly means: through the use of different brushes (of varying widths or quality of brush 
hair) and differing techniques of paint application (tapping, stroking), the figures and 
landscape are brought to life. The area around the light-coloured cow in the foreground 
is one instance of this: the cow’s dark spots are created with relatively broad brushstrokes 
(c. 5 mm) using a longish brush and tamping, as are the soft earth and the ochre-coloured 
field with straw stubble behind the cow; for the stable boy, the woolly texture of the blue 
trousers is created through fine short strokes, while the volumes of his calves are worked 
out with semicircular hatching. Colour application and the material depicted are often 
astonishingly analogous - for instance, the brushstrokes of dark brown paint, drawn 
vertically downwards, for the steep earthen edge of the path on which the cow slips (fig. 9). 
The various patterns for the different surfaces could be continued endlessly -tree bark, 
the coats of animals, people’s clothing, muddy paths, slopes, dry fields, or distant mountain 
ranges, where the wet paint is worked with the handle of the brush. The painting of the 
sky forms a contrast - here transparent blue and blue-green paint was applied, fluid and 
saturated, so that the light touch still has an effect and the colours thus retain enormous 
luminosity and depth. 

The painterly execution of The Gloomy Day is similar to that of The Return of the 
Herd. To perceive this, and the many subtle details, the eye must first adjust to the dark 
picture - as on entering a dark room, one first sees nothing but after a certain time finds 
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Fig. 1a and b: The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74), 
detail, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
The dark lines in the body of the cow are part of the 
underdrawing, which has become visible due to the 


ageing and increased transparency of the paint layer. 


Fig. 2 a and b: The Gloomy Day (cat. no. 72), 

detail of the group of figures in the right foreground, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. The 
contour lines of the underdrawing appear 
controlled, following a precisely prepared drawn 
model. 


Fig. 3 a and b: The Gloomy Day (cat. no. 72), 

detail of the upper left background, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram. Sketchy underdrawing for 
the sky and landscape. 
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Fig. 4 a-c: The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74), 
detail of the upper left background, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. Thick 
tree trunks are underdrawn and were held in 
reserve; the front tree was kept in reserve, and 
thus appears dark in the X-radiograph. 


one’s way and is astonished how much can be discerned. It is possible to see, for instance, 


whether the roofs of the houses are covered with tiles or straw. The moss-grown roof of 
the house in the right foreground, with green-brown dabs of paint for the moss beside the 
brown brushstrokes for the straw, is especially finely differentiated in colour. The brick 
walls of the house gleam deep red, still wet from the rain. 

The painting is impressive because, despite its great darkness, it conjures up a land- 
scape of enormous expansiveness and spatial depth. Here, too, the light ground plays a 
significant role: in the distant background and especially in the sky, the application of 
transparent paint and the light preparation shining through from beneath suggests the 
parting of clouds after a storm, thus announcing the approaching, lighter season of spring 
(fig. 5). One might assume that a great deal of black paint was used for such a dark picture 
but the infrared reflectogram shows otherwise: a relatively light picture is visible, meaning 
that comparatively little black colour was employed; instead, the impression of dimmed 
light is created through a plethora of finely gradated brown tones, surely also with skilfully 
dosed admixtures of black pigment.” Black was used for the trees and for the earth of the 
village in the left middle ground. The speculation that the painting has darkened as a 
result of (later) treatment could not be confirmed through the recent investigation. Its 
condition is, rather, considered to be very good.** 

The painting method used in Hunters in the Snow seems to be the least dappled and 
open. Instead, the paint was applied smoothly and appears much more opaque. That here 
too the light preparation plays an important role in the colour effect can be seen on the 
basis of the detail with the signature near the lower edge. The mantle of snow consists 
predominantly - but not only - of lead white, while the lightly toned preparation (a broken 
white, light grey to beige) was left visible and forms the somewhat dirty edge of the snow 
cover (fig. 6). The picture is very muted in colour; the snow-covered passages contrast 
strongly with the dark trees and figures, just as is the case in winter. The only colourful 
accents are the fire at the left in front of the house and the red skirt of the girl sledging 
on the ice in the right foreground. 
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Fig. 5: The Gloomy Day (cat. no. 72), detail of the 
left side of the sky in the background. The light 
coloured preparation (ground layer) shines through 
the partially opaque paint, suggesting sunlight behind 
the clouds. 


As established previously, a number of glimpses into the process by which the Seasons 


series was created could be gained through technical investigation. Every state - from the 
first mental conception to the various (detailed) sketches and one or multiple preparatory 
drawing(s) of the entire composition, through to the underdrawing on the prepared panel 
and the painterly execution up to the ‘finishing touches’ - demanded renewed evaluation 
of the effect, accompanied by revisions, so that the result - in this case, surely also the 
coherence of all the parts of the cycle - was as the artist desired. 

The underdrawing has already been characterized as rather frugal and loose. This 
required a fully developed concept. Only larger elements of the composition are sketched 
in, while smaller details appear freely painted. This can be seen particularly well in the 
trees, whose trunks are underdrawn and held in reserve from the background colour. On 
the other hand, boughs and especially branches are almost exclusively applied over the 
paint of the background, often without any underdrawing (fig. 7). The sequence of painting 
the boughs forms a significant factor in the creation of spatial illusion, with later overpainted 
limbs in front. One has the impression that the network of branches was made increasingly 
dense during the course of the painting process. In The Gloomy Day, for example, multiple 
trees at the right side of the picture are executed over the background, and appear to have 
been inserted relatively late. Likewise, in The Return of the Herd the larger, oblique boughs 
(on one of which sits a crow) were added only later in brown paint (fig. 4). All of the small 
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Fig. 6 a and b: Hunters in the Snow (cat. no. 75), 
detail of the middle of the lower edge with the 
signature, (a) visible light, (b) X-radiograph. For the 
edge of the almost-white blanket of snow, the toned 
ground layer was left exposed. The grey-beige colour 
of the ground suggests the melted, somewhat dirty 
edge of the snow (see arrows). 


figures, such as the many ice skaters in Hunters in the Snow or the peasants gathering 
grapes in The Return of the Herd, are freely painted without underdrawing. 

Bruegel devoted particular attention to conveying rhythm - be it of movement or 
spatial elements - as can be seen impressively in the cows in The Return of the Herd and 
the group of dogs in Hunters in the Snow (figs 9 and 8). The dogs’ variously curled tails 
and the curvature of the horns, as well as their respective distances from each other, are 
the result of continued optimization and refinement. These ‘details’ play an important 
role in the suggestion of spatial and even of (apparent) chronological progression, and 
especially in the dynamics within the picture. 

A number of omissions of underdrawn elements are also remarkable: for instance, a 
building on the mountainside at the right in The Return of the Herd, or figures in the 
forest at the right in The Gloomy Day - these can be understood in the sense of ‘less is 
more’, an economy of means (figs 10 and 11). Likewise, even essential elements were inserted 
relatively late in the creation of the pictures: in the X-radiograph of Hunters in the Snow, 
the hunter nearest to the front stands out light in contrast with the two smaller (rear) men 
(fig. 8c). This indicates that the figure was not part of the original conception but instead 
was inserted by the artist onto the already painted snow and tree trunk, thus only at a 
rather advanced stage. This figure functions precisely as a repoussoir and leads the viewer 
into the (events of the) picture - analogous with the white cow with visible underdrawing 
in The Return of the Herd that introduced these observations on the painting technique 
of the Seasons series. 

Bruegel thinks and acts as a painter in a humanist milieu. He inscribes his main work 
within a tradition of artistic engagement with the annual cycle that reaches back to 
antiquity. He consciously confronts the legacy of natural depiction, already considered 
to be the ultimate standard by ancient authors. Bruegel takes a stand compositionally and 
technically by starting from, yet surpassing, the landscape tradition, which was especially 
rich in the Netherlands. The Seasons series was created when Bruegel was already estab- 
lished in Brussels, and forms the crowning conclusion of his career as a landscape painter. 
The genre was a main focus for him from the start, first as a draughtsman on his Italian 
journey and later as a painter. According to van Mander, the drawings that Bruegel made 
on his Italian journey (1552-54), and the prints created from them, were particularly decisive 
for his precise reproduction of nature, which the critic describes lyrically: ‘On his travels 
he drew many views from life so that it is said that when he was in the Alps he swallowed 
all those mountains and rocks which, upon returning home, he spat out again onto canvases 
and panels, so faithfully was he able in this respect and others, to follow Nature.’ The 
humanist and cartographer Abraham Ortelius, who was friends with Bruegel, also praises 
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Fig. 7 a-c: Hunters in the Snow (cat. no. 75), 

detail of the upper left, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. Spatial depth is 
suggested through the skilled overlapping of the 
branches, which also show fine gradations of colour 
(brown, black). Most of the branches are executed 
without underdrawing. 
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Fig. 8 a-c: Hunters in the Snow (cat. no. 75), detail 
of the lower left corner, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. The infrared 
reflectogram shows numerous changes to the 
contours of the dogs. In the X-radiograph, areas of 
reserve for the larger elements in the composition are 
visible as dark areas - including the two rear hunters, 
the dogs and the tree trunks. These areas of reserve 
appear dark because here no light paint (snow) was 
applied. The almost-white paint of the snow consists 
predominantly of lead white, which absorbs X-rays 
and hence impedes the darkening of the X-ray film. 
Thus these areas (containing lead white) appear 

light in the X-radiograph. No reserve was planned 
for the front hunter, meaning that he was not part 

of the initial composition but was inserted on top of 
the already painted snow during the creation of the 
picture. 
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Fig. 9 a and b: The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74), 
detail, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. The 
positions of the cows and their horns were changed 


multiple times until an optimal rhythm was achieved. 


Fig. 10 a and b: The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74), 
detail from the right side of the picture, (a) visible 
light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 


Fig. 1 a and b: The Gloomy Day (cat. no. 72), detail 
from the (lower) right, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram. The underdrawn figure in front of the 
gate (middle) was not executed in paint. 


his depictions of nature in the highest terms. In his Album amicorum (Book of friends), 
Ortelius honours the artist with a double-page entry: ‘That Pieter Bruegel was the most 
perfect painter of his age, no one - unless jealous or envious or ignorant of his art - could 
ever deny. But that he was snatched away from us in the flower of his age - I cannot say 
whether I should attribute it to Death, who thought Bruegel was more advanced in age 
when he observed the distinguished skill of his art, or whether I should attribute it to 
Nature who feared that she would be held up in contempt because of his artistic and 
talented skills at imitation.’ With a reference to a passage in the Natural History of the 
Roman author Pliny the Elder (XXXIV, 61), Ortelius even elevates Bruegel’s art to the 
status of a second nature: ‘The painter Eupompus, it is reported, when asked which of his 
predecessors he followed, pointed to a crowd of people and said it was Nature herself, 
not an artist, whom one ought to imitate. This applies also to our friend Bruegel, of whose 
works I used to speak as hardly of works of art, but as works of Nature. Nor should I call 
him the best of painters, but rather the very nature of painters. He is thus worthy, I claim, 
of being imitated by them.” 

Let us lastly take up the motif of the rainbow (fig. 12). In his treatise on Meteorology, 
popular in the 16th century,+ Aristotle describes the rainbow as the ultimate motif that 
would resist every attempt at reproduction in painting and the depiction of which per se 
is doomed to failure. In the third book (chapter 2, 15) he writes: ‘These are almost the only 
colours which painters cannot manufacture: for there are colours which they create by 
mixing, but no mixing will give red, green, or purple. These are the colours of the rainbow, 
though between the red and the green an orange colour is often seen.’ Did Bruegel put 
his artistic ability to the test once more through the appearance® of the rainbow in The 
Return of the Herd (as Raphael had already done in his Madonna of Foligno)? 

Even if his art, unlike that of the Romanists, does not demonstrate the immediate 
influence of Italy in its subject matter and style, and in many ways explicitly distances 
itself from it, Bruegel was nevertheless familiar with Italian art, and made conscious 
reference to certain models in both his drawn and painted oeuvre.” This practice is already 
evident in his early landscape drawings, where the influences of Domenico Campagnola 
and Titian are obvious (cat. nos. 3, 5 and 9).5 Bruegel’s affinity for Venetian art was already 
emphasized in the early literature. If his drawings, created in Italy and still preserved, 
primarily demonstrate his interest in nature, they also suggest that in Italy he also naturally 
saw evidence of antiquity.° One can also assume that he was familiar with the art-theo- 
retical discourses and debates of mid-16th-century Italy, which were also taken up in the 
Netherlands.“ The ideas of Vitruvius and Pliny, Leon Battista Alberti and Sebastiano 
Serlio were thus known in the humanist circles around Bruegel, and likely familiar to the 
artist himself. Serlio’s treatise on architecture, which refers to Vitruvius, was edited in 
Dutch translation in 1553 by his mother-in-law Mayken Verhulst (Pieter Coecke van Aelst’s 
widow) and widely distributed in the Netherlands. 

Aside from the central concern - the rivalry with nature itself - Bruegel demonstrates 
through his lively landscapes the competition between painting and poetry in the sense 
of the paragone, and offers an unbounded varietas. In so doing, he also inserts humorous 
notes and employs the rhythm of the scenes as a medium itself - all markers of quality of 
landscape painting already defined by Pliny the Elder in his Natural History (Book 35: 
Colours, Painting, Sculpture), and a welcome opportunity to include the learned refer- 
ences based on that text that were enjoyed by his circle of patrons. Bruegel’s virtuosic 
masterpiece of landscape art perfectly meets the expectations of a humanist audience 
interested in recording the world, in both large and small ways, and in the laws of nature, 
as it depicts a broad palette of natural phenomena, and as well as demonstrating great 
powers of observation, a precise knowledge of visual perception and art theory debated 
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Fig. 12: The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74), detail 
with the rainbow. 


in the circles around Ortelius. Yet it is above all the work of an excellent painter demon- 


strating his abilities and inventive talent in the sense of aemulatio.® 

Particularly through prints, Bruegel’s landscape art saw great dissemination in both 
northern and southern Europe, while the paintings of the Seasons series, of which there 
are no copies, were initially accessible only to a limited group of people in the circle of 
Nicolaes Jongelinck. The most important landscape cycle in the history of western art was 
displayed in Jongelinck’s house for only a brief period. Buchanan’s supposition“ that it 
was presented there in combination with a series of statues of planets in an overall pro- 
gramme is appealing, as this would inscribe the Seasons series within the tradition of 
antique country house decoration that was popular in 16th-century Netherlands.® Although 
they cannot be understood as precise records, illustrations of 16th-century interiors doc- 
ument decoration that combined paintings and sculptures. Perhaps the reason that van 
Mander does not mention the Seasons in his life of Bruegel was the cycle’s presentation 
combined with other works. 

The six panels probably remained together in their original location for less than half 
a decade. Later there was prolonged confusion as to the number and identification of the 
pictures in the series. In the Belvedere (Vienna) in the 18th century, two of the series’ six 
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paintings (Harvesters, today in New York, and The Return of the Herd) hung in a group 
of four with two other works.‘ Remarkably, The Gloomy Day and Hunters in the Snow 
were then located in storage. Instead, the thematically misunderstood Children’s Games 
(cat. no. 50) functioned as Spring, and The Massacre of the Innocents (copy after Bruegel, 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. no. 1024) as Winter. Only in 1884 did Eduard von 
Engerth recognize the series as such,” and the three panels now remaining in Vienna (The 
Gloomy Day, The Return of the Herd and Hunters in the Snow) were probably finally 
exhibited together as part of the cycle under Gustav Gliick, director of the Picture Gallery. 
That four of the Seasons panels are now reassembled for the 450th jubilee of Pieter Bruegel’s 
death is an epoch-making event. After more than 350 years, a part of Bruegel’s most sig- 
nificant work is reunited, and for the first time ever more than three pictures from the 
series can be shown together to a large audience. sP/EO 


I See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt Miiller Hofstede, who has indicated as well Ortelius’s 
in the e-book: keyword ‘Jongelinck’. familiarity with classical texts by Cicero, Livy and 
2 An association between the so-called Wimmelbilder Pliny the Younger, which record the experience of 
(‘busy pictures’) - that is, Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61), gazing from on high deep into the countryside 
The Triumph of Death (cat. no. 60) and The Fall of (Müller Hofstede 1979, 123-137). These texts, excerpts 
the Rebel Angels (cat. no. 61, fig. 2) - is not convinc- from which were inscribed on the world map added 
ingly documented. to the Theatrum in 1579, place a premium on vari- 
3 Buchanan 1990b, p. 549: ‘Although the function etas, the “variety” evident in nature, from which 
of the room in which Bruegel’s Months were dis- issues pulcritudo, the “beauty” of the vista, and 
played is unknown, it may well have been a dining voluptas, the “pleasure” of viewing. Pliny the 
room.’ Goldstein 2013, p. 54: ‘We have no way of Younger invokes these categories in a letter to 
knowing how Jongelinck displayed these paint- Domitius Apollinaris; describing the view from his 
ings, but it is likely that they were hung at the villa near Tifernum Tiberinum, he writes: “You 
same height, probably above wainscoting. The would secure great pleasure, were you to view this 
cumulative effect of the trees creates a visual countryside from a mountaintop. Rather than lands, 
pattern that would unify the space the paintings you would seem to discern the forms of an extraor- 
occupied, even if other works were on display dinary beautiful picture, whithersoever your eyes 
there. However, Karel van Mander noted in his ventured, they would be restored by so much variety 
life of Frans Floris that the two series done for and order.” 
Jongelinck each had their own room at Ter Beke, 9 Karel van Mander praises Bruegel’s ability to differ- 
and Buchanan suggests that the same may hold entiate between the various grounds. On this see, 
true for Bruegel. It is certainly possible that they among others, Busch 1997, p. 17, and Melion 1991, 
were the only paintings in the room, though this pp. 1-13. 
would stand in contrast to the horror vacui of Jan to ‘This interconnectedness of human and nature is 
Noirot’s dining room and, indeed, many other not only the object of the picture; Bruegel presents 
documented ones.’ it much more through the viewer’s cleverly elicited 
4 The eventful story of the series’ provenance is dis- involvement.’ (Michalsky 2011, p. 243). 
cussed in the contribution by Alice Hoppe- u Vöhringer 2013 refers in his epilogue to the cinematic 
Harnoncourt in the e-book. elements in Bruegel paintings and draws parallels 
5 On the problem of the division of the months in to ‘rare accidents’, citing Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
Bruegel’s Seasons series, see Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 12 Mössner 1975, pp. 181-183, note 86. 
86-89, and Buchanan 1990b, p. 543, note 23. 13 On the sequential aspect of the scenes and the pos- 
6 Wolfgang Mössner examines the subject of colour sible relation to Pliny the Elder, see the text below. 
in Bruegel and draws on scientific investigations 14 On varietas as a marker of quality, see Melion 1991, 
(see, among others, Mössner 1975, pp. 10 and 181-82). pp. 175 and 197-98. 
Ibid., p. 102: ‘The colour combinations largely dom- 15 A subject that Bruegel takes to extremes in The 
inating each of the month pictures, which on viewing Battle of the Moneybags and the Strongboxes 
immediately bring associations of cold and warm, [Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 173]. 
moist and dry, fragrant blossoming or musty decay, 16 See, among others, Raupp 1986; Sullivan 1994; 
make each picture an experiential depiction of a Herold 2002, p. 58, and Renger 2006. 
month or a two-month period more through asso- 17 Naturalism, rhythm, painting technique and con- 
ciations of colour mood and emotion than through nection to the viewer are already similarly extant 
the equally manifold descriptions of the typical in the cartoon attributed to Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen 
labours of each season.’ and Pieter Coecke van Aelst, The Withdrawal of the 
7 Bruegel seems to orient himself to Pliny the Elder. Army from Tunis, 1546-1550, Vienna, Kunsthistori- 
On the theoretical implications of this see below in sches Museum. 
the text. 18 See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
8 Melion 1991, p. 175: ‘That the category landschap in the e-book: keyword ‘Lobkowicz’ with references 
could apply to pictures, maps, and sites by the in note 93. 
mid-sixteenth century has been demonstrated by 1g Linz no. 2124, see Deutsches Historisches Museum, 
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database ‘Sammlung des Sonderauftrages Linz’, 
URL: http://www.dhm.de/datenbank/linzdb/ (con- 
sulted 20.2.2018). 

Pénot 2009, pp. 118-19. 

King Carnival is clothed in two pillows held by a 
belt, on which hangs a large bell. 

Of the preserved panels of the Seasons series, the 
landscape background of Early Summer is most closely 
connected with Joachim Patinir’s Weltlandschaften. 
Bruegel also depicts a very similar motif in the 
drawing of Summer (Hamburger Kunsthalle). 

For a summary of possible models for the motif, see 
Herold 2002, pp. 33-37- 

Grossmann 1961, p. 142, refers to the rhythmic divi- 
sion of Pieter Coecke van Aelst’s woodcut frieze Ces 
Moeurs et fachons de faire de Turcz (Customs and 
Fashions of the Turks) as a possible model. 

The bathing motif likewise occurs in combination 
with the grain harvest in the miniature of the month 
of August from the Trés Riches Heures of the Duke 
of Berry. 

Buchanan 1990b, p. 546. 

Ibid. 

ut November; see Exh. Cat. The Hague 2001-2002, 
p. 40. 

One of the few not unmistakably peasant figures in 
the series; see Exh. Cat. Vienna 1997, p. 87. 
Thanks to colleagues Erich Pucher and Frank 
Emmanuel Zachos of the Natural History Museum, 
Vienna, for their advice and identification of 
Bruegel’s animals in the works of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

The captions on the engravings by Pieter van der 
Heyden after Bruegel’s drawings of Spring and 
Summer refer to the associated ages of man; see 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. nos. 106 
and ro. There are an astonishing three years 
between the creation of the drawing of Spring (1565) 
and that of Summer (1568). Cock published the series 
of the Four Seasons as engravings in 1570, one year 
after Bruegel’s death, completing it with two engrav- 
ings after drawings by Hans Bol. On the prints of 
the Four Seasons, Latin captions make a clear con- 
nection between the seasons and the stages of life: 
spring corresponds to childhood, summer to youth, 
autumn to maturity and winter finally to old age 
(Eva Michel in Exh. Cat. Vienna 2017, p. 71). As in 
the series of drawings and prints, the connection 
between age and the progression of the year reso- 
nates in the painted series. 

Bruegel’s painting Winter Landscape with a Bird 
Trap (see cat. no. 71) dates from the same year and, 
as the first autonomous winter landscape, continues 
this process. 

See Exh. Cat. Los Angeles - London 2003-2004, p. 
494; Gibson 1989, p. 71: ‘Bening’s calendar scenes, 
moreover, contain so many parallels in imagery with 
Bruegel’s Month that we are moved to ask if he saw 
these or similar illuminations in Jongelinck’s pos- 
session. But although there is little doubt that 
Bruegel had access in some manner to the Bening 
tradition, there is also no doubt that he radically 
transformed it.’ 

On this subject see, among others, Treusch 2007. 
‘More than anyone, he reveals himself as a direct 
precursor of the art of Pieter Bruegel the Elder.’ 
Lieve Watteeuw in Exh. Cat. Leuven 2016-2017, 
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cat. no. 73. 

Buchanan 1990b, p. 550. 

Buchanan 1990b. 

See Biittner 2000. 

For an overview, see, among others, Michalsky 2000, 
Pp. 383-84. 

Biittner (2017), p. 53. 

Notably, Tine L. Meganck and Sabine van Sprang 
have conducted research on this subject for many 
years; see Meganck 2017. The two will publish a 
volume on Bruegel’s winter pictures from the col- 
lection of the Royal Museums of Fine Arts of 
Belgium, Brussels, in ‘Bruegel’s Winter Scenes: 
Historians and Art Historians in Dialogue’ in 
autumn 2018. 

‘Aesthetics offered here, perhaps for the first time in 
history, a nondenominational orientation in both 
spiritual and worldly matters. Here then, one aban- 
dons questions of belief and arrives at philosophical 
viewpoints and background convictions that are not 
explicit, and are even purposefully vague - the point 
was precisely to escape from the threatening pressure 
of group identification.’ Vohringer 2013, pp. 139-40. 
Translation from Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 1, p. 118, 
of van Mander 1604, fol. 215r: ‘[VJeel had hy [den 
Hollander] oock de manier / van al swadderende 
op de penneelen oft doecken de gronden mede te 
laten spelen / het welck Brueghel seer eyghentlijck 
nae volghde.’ 

Minute fragments were removed from the edges of 
the paintings The Gloomy Day, The Return of the 
Herd and Hunters in the Snow, and prepared as 
cross-sections. In none of the three samples could 
an imprimatura be detected. Cross-section analysis 
by Martina Griesser and Sabine Stanek, Department 
of Scientific Research, Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
See also, in the current catalogue, the essays by Elke 
Oberthaler and Ron Spronk in the e-book, and the 
corresponding cat. nos. 48, 50 and 67. 

The colour black absorbs infrared radiation, result- 
ing in a dark infrared reflectogram (IRR); brown is 
transparent to the infrared spectrum and appears 
light when a light (and thus reflective) underlying 
layer is present, as is the case here. 

Cat. Vienna 1997, p. 86; concerning the state of 
preservation of the paintings and the effects of 
ageing, see also the essay by Elke Oberthaler. 
Translation from Miedema 1994, vol. 1, p. 190, of 
van Mander 1604, fol. 233r. 

Michalsky 2000, pp. 384-85. 

Abraham Ortelius, Album amicorum (Book of 
friends), Pembroke College, Cambridge, fols 12v-13r. 
The translation is by David Freedberg (in Exh. Cat. 
Tokyo 1989, p. 65). 

Translation from Meadow 1997, p. 193. 

The rainbow motif has been variously associated 
with Virgil’s Georgics (see, among others, Kaschek 
2012, p. 235). Bertram Kaschek interprets the rainbow 
in the context of the end of days and the Last 
Judgement (ibid., p. 246). He refers to Raphael’s 
Madonna of Foligno (1512, Rome, Pinacoteca 
Vaticana), in which a similar rainbow can be seen. 
‘Aristotle’s ideas on colour and visual perception 
were scattered among a number of well-known texts 
[...] all of which were published and discussed during 
the 16th century, when Aristotelian world view 
remained deeply entrenched until well into the 
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middle of the scientific revolution in the 17th 
century.’ Bell 1984, p. 50. 

From the translation by E. W. Webster: http:// 
classics.mit.edu/Aristotle/meteorology.3.iii-html. 
This is not a question of motif, but rather the repro- 
duction of a natural phenomenon that is by its 
nature fleeting. The rainbow is painted very lightly, 
practically just suggested, as Bruegel lightly drew a 
brush carrying a little, rather dry light-coloured paint 
over the picture surface. In one place, the colour 
application seemed too compact and was inter- 
rupted, and thus reduced, with a fingerprint. Bruegel 
thus avoided the attempt at mimetic description 
that according to Aristotle is doomed to failure. 
Bruegel was doubtless also familiar with the native 
Netherlandish tradition (to which reference has 
already been made, particularly the connection with 
Simon Bening and Patinir) as well as German art, 
and employed conscious references to predecessors 
and schools in his work (see, among others, Christ 
carrying the Cross, cat. no. 67, and The Adoration 
of the Magi, London and Brussels, cat. no. 66 and 
pp. 60-63). 

Already in Tolnai 1934, p. 129. For more recent lit- 
erature on this subject see Richardson zora. 
Pierre-Jean Mariette already noted the close con- 
nections with Venetian art; on this see also Tolnai 
1925, p. 68; Gliick (1932) 1937, p. 27. 

Particularly in and around Rome, as in the engrav- 
ing Prospectus Tyburtinus (cat. no. 12) from the 
Large Landscapes series. 

‘Since the earlier publications of James Marrow, 
Rudolf Preimesberger, and Victor Stoichita, art 
historians have embraced the idea that not only 
Italian but also Northern artists in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries offered their own works as a 
self-referential field of discourse on artistic matters. 
Artists were well aware that there was more than 
one opinion about how a painting should look and 
function, and they expressed their own beliefs about 
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the theoretical issues in their works of art rather 
than in texts. However, this possibility has hardly 
been explored for painters working in an emphati- 
cally native mode, such as Aertsen and Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder.’ Richardson zorta, pp. 4-5. 

‘Nor must Spurius Tadius also [...] be cheated of his 
due, who first introduced the most attractive fashion 
of painting walls with pictures of country houses 
and porticoes and landscape gardens, groves, woods, 
hills, fish-ponds, canals, rivers, coasts, and whatever 
anybody could desire, together with various sketches 
of people going for a stroll or sailing in a boat or 
on land going to country houses riding on asses or 
in carriages, and also people fishing and fowling or 
hunting or even gathering the vintage. His works 
include splendid villas approached by roads across 
marshes, men tottering and staggering along carry- 
ing women on their shoulders for a bargain, and a 
number of humorous drawings of that sort besides, 
extremely wittily designed. He also introduced using 
pictures of seaside cities to decorate uncovered 
terraces, giving a most pleasing effect and at a very 
small expense.’ Pliny, Natural History, trans. H. 
Rackham. Harvard University Press (Loeb Classical 
Library), Cambridge 1952, book XXXV, pp. 116-17, 
347-48. 

Desire to emulate. On this see, among others, 
Michalsky 2000, p. 386, note 8. 

Buchanan (1990a) conjectures that Bruegel’s Seasons 
series stood in a thematic context with other works 
commissioned by Jongelinck for his estate: a series 
of sculptures of the planets from his brother Jacques, 
and two series of paintings by Frans Floris (a 
Hercules series and one on the liberal arts). 

On this most recently Biittner (2017), pp. 53-54. 
Mechel 1783, p. 184: ‘vier Jahrszeiten auf eine 
besondere Art und durch eine Menge Figuren vorg- 
estellet’ (‘four seasons in a particular manner and 
presented through a lot of figures’). 

Engerth 1884, pp. 156-57. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Sermon of Saint John the Baptist 
(Illustration pp. 242-243) 


1566 // Signed and dated at lower right ‘BRVEGEL / 
MD.LXVT’ // Panel, 95.1 x 161.6 cm // Private Collection 
// Provenance: Possibly since centuries in ancient Hun- 
garian family property, originally at castle Nemetüjvär 
(today known as Güssing, Austria); 1912 first public 
presentation in an exhibition in Szombathely, Hungary; 
since 1919 until today on loan to the Szépművészeti 
Múzeum, Budapest // Literature: Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 153; Silver 2011, pp. 264-70; Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 
I, pp. 142-81 


Besides its exceptional painterly qualities, The Sermon of Saint John the Baptist is an 
exceptional painting for a number of reasons.' The subject had been portrayed quite 
regularly by an earlier generation of Netherlandish painters, including Joachim Patinir, 
Herri met de Bles, the so-called Jan van Amstel and Jan Swart. Pieter Bruegel’s interpre- 
tation of the subject, however, differs radically from theirs.» Whereas his predecessors 
painted panoramic landscapes with Saint John standing prominently in the crowd, Bruegel 
focuses primarily on the disciples gathered around to hear him. Although John is right in 
the centre, we have to look hard to find him. And unlike the open landscapes and wide 
horizons of those earlier examples, Bruegel’s scene is set in a large, but fairly secluded, 
clearing in a wood. Through the trees a small, but exquisite Bruegelian view with mountains 
and a river meandering towards the horizon heightens the illusion of space and depth. In 
the bend of the river is depicted - very difficult to see - the Baptism of Christ by John, a 
common combination of subjects. 

Bruegel also employed a device often seen in his landscape drawings from the 1550s, 
where a tree on one side of the foreground directs the observer’s eye into the distance 
and gives depth to the composition. He has perfected the motif here in the gnarled, totally 
bare tree trunk on the left. It curves to the left, like the trees behind John the Baptist and 
the one on the right, where a few figures sitting above the crowd in the fork of the trunk 
draw our attention to John’s sermon. Bruegel painted the crowd with a keen eye for colour 
and composition, introducing variety in each individual. Some listen intently, some are 
inspired, some converse among themselves, while others are bored or preoccupied with 
other things. As so often, Bruegel used a common rhetorician’s device to draw us into the 
scene: a number of people look out of the picture and into our space, thereby drawing us 
into their midst. The low vantage point - a feature of the most successful works of his late 
years — heightens the illusion that we are right there on the spot, listening with the rest 
of the crowd to the sermon of the Baptist. 

The diversity and subtlety of the colours save the work from the monotony that has 
destroyed many a large crowd scene. Just two examples are the striking blue-grey of the 
tunic worn by the man on the right, and the contrast between the vertical pattern in the 
costume worn by the elegantly dressed nobleman with a sword, in the right foreground, 
and the horizontal stripes of the simple cloth draped over the fortune teller squatting on 
the ground beside him. Attempts have been made to identify the man consulting the palm 
reader, along with many other figures in the crowd, with proposals ranging from kings 
and patrons to the artist and his entire family. However, none of these theories can be 
substantiated or is even faintly plausible. On the contrary, the well-dressed burgher is the 
subject of Bruegel’s typical witty sense of humour. He lets the fortune teller read his future 
in his hand’s palm. The gypsy looks at us with a wry smile - raising the question as to 
whether the townsman is as gullible in believing the fate of his future as is the crowd in 
believing the words of John’s sermon. 

Besides its artistic merits, the panel is of special interest for another reason. Dated 
1566, it was made just when the tide of Calvinism was sweeping from the Southern 
Netherlands to the North. There can be little doubt that Bruegel was inspired in some 
way by the controversial and perhaps most spectacular phenomenon associated with the 
rise of the movement - namely, the illegal gatherings (hagenpreken) held by itinerant field 
preachers on the outskirts of towns and villages which, according to some, possibly exag- 
gerated, reports attracted thousands of listeners. Bruegel may indeed have attended a 
meeting of this kind, possibly out of curiosity or perhaps in the hope of finding inspiration 
for his work. Even so, his painting of the Sermon of Saint John does not constitute evidence 
that he was a follower of the Calvinist or Mennonite movements, as some authors claim. 
Leaving aside the hypothetical question of whether or not he attended a widely publicised 
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Fig. 1: Cat. no. 77, detail. 


event of this kind and, if so, whether we can draw any conclusions about his beliefs from 
that fact, we should note that John the Baptist was a popular subject in art even before 
the phenomenon of field preaching made its appearance. Nor can we ignore the fact that 
the painting - either this version or another by Bruegel or one of his sons - was owned 
by Archduchess Isabella, the sovereign of the Southern Netherlands, who could hardly 
be suspected of harbouring Calvinist sympathies.3 Furthermore, scores of copies were 
made (and sold) in the studios of Bruegel’s sons in Antwerp at the very height of the 
Counter-Reformation and this could never have been the case if the work was considered 
an explicit Protestant manifesto. On the contrary, John the Baptist was an acceptable 
subject for both Protestants and Catholics, which would have been all the more reason 
for Pieter the Younger and Jan the Elder to continue painting copies of their father’s 
masterpiece. MS 


ı As the final approval of this loan came late, this text pp. 143-45. The authors suggest that the Budapest 
is largely taken from my text on the painting in painting was not in the collection of Archduchess 
Sellink (2007) 2011. Isabella, but that this must have been a copy made 

2 See Gibson 1989, pp. 37-47. by one of Bruegel’s sons. 

3 On the provenance, see Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 1, 4 See Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 2, pp. 446-83. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Conversion of Saul 


1567 // Signed and dated at lower right 
‘BRVEGEL M D LXVII // Oak panel, 
108 x 156.3 cm // Vienna, Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. 
no. 3690 // Provenance: October 1594 
acquired by Archduke Ernest from 
Alonso Camorena, Antwerp; 1595 docu- 
mented as being in the estate of 
Archduke Ernest; 1604 in the collection 
of Rudolf II; from 1685 documented at 
Prague Castle; from 1876 in storage at 
the Picture Gallery in Vienna; from 1892 
displayed in the Picture Gallery // 
Literature: Glück (1932) 1937, pp. 76-77; 
Cat. Vienna 1981, pp. 104-7; Cat. Vienna 
1997, pp. 114-15; Pappenbrock 2001, 
p. mz; Kunzle 2002, p. 96; Hammer- 
Tugendhat 2007, pp. 229-35 (with further 
literature); Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 158 


Fig. 1: Pieter Brueghel the Younger after Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder, The Conversion of Saul. n.d. 
Canvas, 119.8 x 158.3 cm. Luxembourg, Villa Vauban, 
Musée de l’Art de la Ville de Luxembourg, 

inv. no. 1691. 


Fig. 2: The Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77), digital 
reconstruction of the painting in its original format. 


Dated 1567, this history painting shows the ‘experience on the road to Damascus’ of Saul, 
persecutor of the first Christians, who afterwards became Paul the Apostle. Saul of Tarsus 
ruthlessly persecuted the followers of Jesus of Nazareth who formed the original Christian 
community in Jerusalem. Authorized by the high priest, he was intending to pursue the 
disciples of Christ who had fled to Damascus and take them back in chains to Jerusalem. 
However, as Saul was approaching the city of Damascus, he was blinded by a supernatural 
ray of light: ‘And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. [...] Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do. And the men which journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 


seeing no man.’ (Acts 9:4-7). 
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Fig. 3: The Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77), detail of 
the sky at the upper left. 


Fig. 4 a and b: The Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77), 
detail of the celestial phenomenon at the upper left, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 


With masterly orchestration Bruegel guides the viewer’s eye through the large-format 
composition, past breathtaking gorges to the actual protagonist of the action, who - blinded 
by the divine light and toppled from his horse - is depicted as a small figure in the middle 
ground. As so often in Bruegel’s paintings, the core motif is not evident at first glance but 
hidden among the multitude: ...] the centre becomes a detail. Most of the people present 
at the miracle notice nothing of the event. Only the soldiers standing right next to Saul, 
who witness the happening uncomprehendingly, powerless to intervene, are marked by 
astonishment, fear and bafflement. Bruegel paints this group of figures as if it were ‘over- 
exposed’, almost in grisaille, in this way heightening the contrast in colour with the figure 
of Saul and conveying the dazzling impact of the supernatural ray of light. 

The overwhelming dimensions of the natural setting compared to the predominantly 
small-scale figures gives this work a powerful monumentality in which the dominant 
impression is that of a landscape.’ The prospect of the gorge in the left foreground opening 
out into a valley with the suggestion of a Middle Eastern city (presumably Jerusalem), the 
deep cutting through the forest through which the train of soldiers is laboriously making 
its way up the mountain, the broad rocky plateau where the main event takes place, and 
the view of the distant valley on the right form the setting for the miraculous phenomenon 
of divine epiphany. The immaterial power of the ray of light contrasts with the mass of 
armed soldiery. Despite the large-format composition, in which the natural elements are 
executed in thinly applied paint with rapid brushwork, Bruegel preserves a miniaturist 
approach, particularly in the rendering of clothing and the pieces of armour, making them 
almost tangible in their materiality. 

Without alluding to any particular historical event, Bruegel transposes the action to 
his own times - a common practice in 16th-century art, in the context of which the 
depiction of the Habsburg double-headed eagle on a shield is to be understood.3 Like the 
mounted figures, the viewer gazes upon the events from raised ground in the right-hand 
foreground of the picture. As in other paintings, Bruegel inserts an additional, slightly 
elevated narrative plane with figures that do not seem to be directly involved in the action 
or, rather, have a different relationship to the pictorial content. These figures are executed 
on a larger scale and occasionally marked out by different - often anachronistic - clothing 
(see Christ carrying the Cross, cat. no. 67, and The Suicide of Saul, cat. no. 57). They 
form, as it were, a bridge for the viewers of the painting, involving us personally in what 
is taking place and putting us to a twofold test: are we capable of perceiving the event 
and its depiction? 

There are at least two extant copies, or rather other versions, of Bruegel’s composition, 
which all extend further upwards and to the left than the original (see fig. 1). In these, the 
upper third of the picture shows the sun and the rocky massif in its entirety, while in the 
left foreground the gorge is bounded by a tree-clad crag. Until now it was assumed that 
these supplementary motifs were additions by Pieter Brueghel the Younger or a follower 
of Pieter Bruegel the Elder. However, recent examination has revealed that the original 
was later cut down, affecting the composition and its legibility to a substantial degree. 
Consisting of five jointed planks, the panel was reduced at the top and on the left by 
around 16 centimetres; this seems to have been done in Prague in the middle of the 18th 
century.* Accordingly, the picture once had the same dimensions as those of Christ carrying 
the Cross (cat. no. 67) and is thus the largest panel painting format by Bruegel the Elder 
to have been preserved (fig. 2). 

Moreover, the painting today differs from its original appearance in the partial decol- 
oration of the sky. Whereas azurite was used for the ‘natural’ sky, the colour of which has 
been well preserved, the supernatural divine vision at the upper left was mainly executed 
in smalt, a pigment that becomes unstable in the oil-based binder. The once intense cool 
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Fig. 5: Pieter Coecke van Aelst, Conversion of Saul. 
Cartoon for a tapestry in the series from the life of 
Saint Paul. 1529/30. Pen and brown ink, with brown 
wash, heightened with white, 252 x 518 mm. London, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. no. DYCE.190. 


blue tone has now yielded to an indefinable brownish-grey colour (fig. 3). Nonetheless, it is 
still possible to make out something of the painterly texture with which Bruegel skilfully 
translated the dramatic celestial event into colour. Here the sky seems to have parted, as 
in early 16th-century engravings (for example, Albrecht Diirer’s Nemesis or The Great 
Fortune), disclosing a plane that normally remains concealed from human sight. At the 
upper edge of the picture the beginnings of a curve can be made out, the remains of the 
source of light that has blinded Saul. Infrared reflectography reveals a fine underdrawn line, 
apparently made with a ruler, leading diagonally downwards (fig. 4) and ending at the 
prostrate figure of Saul, which must have functioned as a ‘guideline’ for the dazzling ray of 
light. The rays are rendered in white lead paint, applied dry, causing them to appear inter- 
mittent and transparent, and less clearly visible at a first glance. Applied as final touches, 
these light accents can probably be seen less clearly today than originally, on account of 
the heightened transparency, and thus lighter tones, of the underlying landscape. 

With regard to the altered dimensions of the panel, one figure is particularly remark- 
able: the mounted soldier on the right with a green plume on his helmet who is turned 
towards the viewer and is gesturing with his right arm towards the centre of the picture. 
Is he pointing to the rays of the sun as the supposed source of the miracle? Is he drawing 
the viewer’s attention to the supernatural happening? As already explained, the source of 
the radiant light rays is missing, as the panel has been cut down. But even if the missing 
portion is replaced in the mind’s eye, the gesture does not correspond with the source of 
the miracle and remains obscure. On the one hand Bruegel is concerned with showing 
something, but perhaps also in fact with misleading by means of this gesture,5 which finds 
an equivalent in incomprehension in the face of the divine event: ‘The subject is “Erkenntnis” 
[realization, understanding] - but the people understand nothing.” 

In 16th-century art the artistically appealing motif of Saul’s conversion was a frequent 
subject in painting. Close contacts between Italian and Netherlandish art can be discerned, 
which reveal how Bruegel drew on various sources for his own pictorial inventions and yet 
carved out his own individual paths. Lucas van Leyden’s engraving of the same subject from 
1509 is frequently mentioned in the literature in connection with Bruegel’s Conversion of 
Saul. This prototype seems particularly relevant in view of the rocky massif. However, in 
contrast to previous depictions of the subject, the overwhelming grandeur of nature’ in 
Bruegel’s painting is new, and a different conception underlies the composition of the central 
scene. Van Leyden depicts the figure of Saul/Paul twice: once in small scale in the back- 
ground and again in large scale in the foreground, in order to emphasize his importance.® 
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Two Italian prototypes seem to have made a special impression on Bruegel and 
resonate in his Conversion of Saul. The tapestry of the Conversion of Saul after a cartoon 
by Raphael (today lost) from the highly influential series of the Acts of the Apostles was 
woven in the studio of Pieter van Edingen, called ‘van Aelst’, in Brussels around 1517/20. 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst, who was naturally familiar with Raphael’s composition, a work 
that had caused a sensation in Brussels,’ in turn made a drawing for a tapestry of the same 
subject in 1529/30 (fig. 5). Both the tapestry after Raphael’s cartoon and Coecke’s com- 
position must have been known to Bruegel. A further Italian source of inspiration may 
have been Michelangelo’s Conversion of Saul (c. 1542-45) in the Cappella Paolina of the 
Vatican. The impact of the divine manifestation, which is clearly legible from the reactions 
of the soldiers surrounding Saul, displays parallels with Bruegel’s pictorial invention, and 
is of similar force. Details such as the soldiers ascending from the valley who are carrying 
armaments on their backs could also have provided inspiration for Bruegel. 

Twenty years before Bruegel’s painting a majolica tableau of the Conversion of Saul 
was made for the Antwerp Vleeshuis, probably in the studio of Franchois Frans." Strongly 
influenced by the Italian tradition, the composition is attributed to artists in the circle of 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst and thus would have been known to Bruegel.” 

An important feature of Bruegel’s pictorial invention is the absence of the figure of 
Christ,5 in keeping with the biblical account, according to which Saul heard only the 
voice of Christ: ‘He [Bruegel] found a form in which the conversion is not only depicted 
as a dramatic scene but also made palpable to the senses.’* The divine manifestation is 
materialized solely in the ray of light, thus also challenging the viewer’s powers of reali- 
zation and understanding. sP/EO 


1 Hammer-Tugendhat 2007, p. 231: ‘On the visible level 108.91 x 153.6 cm). See the contribution by Alice 
Bruegel turns the relationship between the signifi- Hoppe-Harnoncourt in the e-book: keyword ‘Cat. 
cant and the marginal, as it were, on its head; the no. 77. Conversion of the historical measures accord- 
centre becomes a detail.’ ing to the authorized school textbook of the Imperial- 

2 Bruegel’s direct experience of nature on his crossing Royal Monarchy: Mozhnik 1848. Dimensions of 
of the Alps is clearly echoed here. Karel van Christ carrying the Cross: 124.2 x 170.7 cm. 
Mander’s admiration of the beauty of the rock for- 5 For her stimulating thoughts on this subject I 
mations (‘een Bekeeringhe Pauli, met seer aerdige thank Daniela Hammer-Tugendhat, who is contrib- 
clippen’; van Mander 1604, fol. 233v) is all the more uting to the volume of essays that will be published 
readily comprehensible in view of the originally after the exhibition in autumn 2019. 
even more imposing mountain landscape - that is 6 Hammer-Tugendhat 2007, p. 232. 
to say, before the panel was cut down. 7 The alpine and sublime character of the natural 

3 It is not possible to verify any direct reference to setting recalls Bruegel’s Large Landscapes series 
the Camino Español (Spanish Road) of the Duke (cat. nos. 12-17). 
of Alba in 1567, the year the picture was painted. 8 Hammer-Tugendhat 2007, p. 233. 

However, the scope of the composition is in no way 9 Exh. Cat. New York 2014-2015, p. 140. Weddingen 
diminished by a less specific frame of reference. A 1998-1999, p. 268: ‘{...] the cartoons had a major 
less personalized meaning gives the depiction a effect in disseminating the Roman High Renaissance 
timeless and thus more essential message, and one in Europe north of the Alps, and remained an impor- 
that is no less critical of society. For a survey of tant model for history painting even after the 
research on this controversial and hotly debated Baroque era.’ 

question see Hammer-Tugendhat 2007, p. 234, to From the series illustrating the life of Saint Paul; 
note 17. See also Koerner 2016, p. 360 and note 48. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

4 Taking the arrangement of the planks as a basis u Exh. Cat. Antwerp 1993, p. 253, cat. no. IOI. 

(which is difficult to define precisely because of the 12 The literature also contains a reference to a com- 
extreme thinness of the panel overall) and above position of Francesco Salviati’s that was engraved 
all according to the dimensions given in the Prague by Frans Floris; see ibid. 

inventories, it would seem that approximately 15 cm 13 Even though the panel was reduced, it is very 
were lost from the top and around 17 cm from the unlikely that Bruegel would have included the figure 
side. Prague inventory of 1737: 2 ells, 2 inches high, of Christ or even the sun in the sky. This somewhat 
2 ells, 21 inches wide (equivalent to 123.98 x simplistic approach would not have been in keeping 
170.89 cm); Prague inventory of 1777: no. 263: 1 ell, with his work. 

20 inches high, 2 ells, 14 inches wide (equivalent to 14 Michalsky 2000, p. 395. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Bagpipe Player 


c. 1565 // Inscribed at lower left, in a different hand ‘P. 
Breugel f’ // Pen and brown ink, some contours rein- 
forced by a different hand in darker ink, some contours 
indented, 206 x 146 mm // Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Woodner Collection, Gift of Dian 
Woodner, 2016, inv. no. 2016.127.2// Provenance: 
Possibly Samuel van Huls (1655-1734); 14.5.1736 his 
auction at Swart, The Hague, Album XX, lot 2795; 
Private Collection; 20.5.1966 auction Hötel Drouot, 
Paris, lot 144, purchased by Ian Woodner, New York // 
Literature: Tolnay 1969, pp. 61-63, pp. 277-79; Exh. Cat. 
Berlin 1975, p. 89 (under cat. no. 103); Mielke 1996, no. 
58; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 98; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 142; Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 3, 


p. 884 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Gooseherd 


c. 1565 // Pen and brown ink, 248 x 149 mm // Dresden, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 
no. C2128 // Provenance: acquired before 1756 // 
Literature: van Bastelaer - Hulin de Loo 1907, no. 84; 
Tolnay 1952, no. 116; Marijnissen et al. 1988, pp. 248-49; 
Mielke 1996, no. 57; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 143; Currie 
- Allart 2012, vol. 3, p. 884 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Four Standing Men 
in Conversation. c. 1565. Pen and brown ink, 

212 x 152 mm. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département 
des Arts graphiques, inv. no. 19740. 


Many unanswered questions and ambiguities surround the creative process of Bruegel. 
One of the many unknowns is why so few preparatory figure drawings by his hand have 
survived. At the time when The Bagpipe Player was published for the first time as an 
autograph drawing,’ the group of single-figure drawings attributed to Bruegel counted 
over eighty sheets. One year later, however, after the dramatic removal from the oeuvre 
of the so-called ‘naer het leven’ (‘from life’) drawings, only three generally accepted sheets 
remained.* These three figure drawings, which are still generally considered autograph 
today, are The Bagpipe Player from the Woodner Collection (cat. no. 78), the so-called 
Gooseherd from Dresden (cat. no. 79) and Four Standing Men in Conversation from Paris 
(fig. 1).5 This is a remarkably small number, since we may assume that Bruegel created 
thousands of sketches, studies and models as preparation for his complex multi-figure 
paintings and print designs. It is generally assumed that these sheets have disappeared 
over time because they lost their value due to changing tastes and interests.° In addition 
to the small number of figure drawings, not a single sketch, model drawing or full-size 
cartoon for paintings has survived either, which makes it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to assess the function of these drawings within Bruegel’s work methods. And to make 
such an exercise even more complex, the three works cannot be directly linked to any 
figure or figure groups in Bruegel’s surviving compositions in paint or in print. 

The three sheets are often referred to as a coherent group of figure studies, but 
important differences can be observed between them - in regard to the use of outlines, in 
their modelling, and in their degree of finish. Although some contours in The Bagpipe 
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Fig 2: Cat. no. 78, detail. 


Fig 3: Cat. no. 79, detail. 


Player were redrawn by a later hand in a darker ink (fig. 2), we can still make out Bruegel’s 
contours, which were drawn in crisp, single lines, without hesitation. No clear corrections 
can be recognized, except for one obvious change: the lower contour of the left thigh of 
the man was brought down considerably before the curved cross-hatching was applied. 
But this is a correction provoked by the brain rather than the eye, to further accentuate 
the man’s stout appearance. For these reasons, and because of the man’s precarious posi- 
tion, balancing on a single leg of his stool, it is inconceivable that this sheet was drawn 
‘naer het leven’, from life. Instead, Bruegel most probably drew this sheet after having 
made a preparatory sketch or study. The contours of the figure of the gooseherd, on the 
other hand, are slightly more searching. Several outlines were repeated by the same hand 
with a bolder line (fig. 3), and corrections can be seen in the contours of the clothing at 
the proper right upper leg and the lower hand. The footwear on the right foot was drawn 
over the contours for the heel and the lower shin, just as the rear outline of the headwear 
was already in place before the flap was drawn. Although more sketch-like than The 
Bagpipe Player, this figure was also not drawn from life. Hans Mielke, who considered it 
the most beautiful of Bruegel’s figure studies, stated it to be “unreal, far from all “naer- 
het-leven” principles, the figure resembles a book initial more than a living herdsman”. 
Four Standing Men in Conversation (fig. 1) is drawn even more freely, making the work 
sketch-like. Only the contours of the central figure are fully drawn, while some of the 
outlines of the other men are merely suggested, or not drawn at all, which gives the sheet 
an unfinished character. The modelling of the Paris sheet, which is mainly limited to the 


Fig. 4 a and b: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Peasant 
Dance (cat. no. 81), detail of the sleeve of the 
bagpipe player, in (a) visible light and (b) infrared 
macro-photography, showing only sparse 
underdrawing. 


Fig. 5: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Parable of the 
Blind, detail. 1568. Tiichlein, 86 x 156 cm. Naples, 


Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte, inv. no. 84.490. 


central figure, is likewise relatively freely rendered, certainly in comparison with The 
Bagpipe Player and The Gooseherd. In all three sheets the shadowed areas are indicated 


in surprising detail, but this is worked out to a much higher degree of finish in The Bagpipe 
Player and The Gooseherd, where we encounter meticulously precise patterns of parallel 
hatching and cross-hatched lines, curving with the shapes of the forms and sometimes 
overlapping to create darker tones (figs 2 and 3), which seems to defy their function as 
study drawings. 

In their high degrees of finish, The Bagpipe Player and The Gooseherd resemble 
Bruegel’s print designs, where patterns of dashes and lines were drawn precisely for the 
engraver to copy. But since the relatively large scale of these two figure drawings clearly 
points to a relationship to Bruegel’s production of paintings instead, we are left wondering 
why they were worked out to this extent. How did this help Bruegel produce his large-scale 
panel paintings? He depicted several bagpipe players in paint: for example, in The Wedding 
Banquet (cat. no. 80) and the Village Kermis (cat. no. 81). These works are assumed to 
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Fig. 6: Pieter Brueghel the Younger, Why do 

geese go barefoot? Panel, 17 cm diameter. 

Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, 
inv. No. 872/5. 


Fig. 7: Jan Brueghel the Elder, Adoration of the 
Magi, detail. 1598. Copper, 33 x 38 cm. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
inv. no. 617. 


have been produced with the aid of 1:1 cartoons,’ be it partial or in full, which served in 
the transfer of the outlines of the composition, but not for the internal modelling of the 
figures (figs 4a and b), and the detailed figure models might have served for that end. 
Alternatively, these drawings could also have functioned as models for figures in Bruegel’s 
so-called ‘tiichlein’ paintings (in distemper, or glue, on fine cloth), since the modelling of 
those figures would actually have been done on the paint surface, in highly similar patterns 
of hatching and cross-hatching (fig. 5).2 Karel van Mander reported having seen two such 
‘doecken van Water-verwe’ in Amsterdam: a Peasant’s Kermis and a Peasant’s Wedding.” 
A drawn copy of The Bagpipe Player in New York shows the full length of the 
drones of the instrument, which suggests that the original sheet was considerably cropped. 
An overlay of the drawings in scale demonstrates that the replica was probably copied 
directly from the original, which indeed has some incised contours. A copy of The 
Gooseherd, also in very similar dimensions, is in Vienna." The figure of The Gooseherd, 
reduced in size, was used by Pieter Brueghel the Younger in a roundel painting of the 
proverb ‘Why do geese go barefoot?’. This painting exists in three versions, one of which 
is now in Antwerp (fig. 6).” It was this composition that provided the Dresden sheet with 
its title, which is rather arbitrary. Jan Brueghel the Elder also used the figure, much further 
reduced in size, as a shepherd in his 1598 Adoration of the Magi in Vienna (fig. 7). RS 
ı From Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 6 See the essay by Ron Spronk in the e-book. It is 
225-27, cat. no. 98. tempting to consider alternative reasons for losses 
2 From Mielke 1996, p. 63, no. 57. on such a massive scale, as were tentatively sug- 
3 Tolnay 1969. gested by Martin Royalton-Kisch (Exh. Cat. 
4 Astylistically coherent group of around eighty draw- Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 32). 
ings, several of which bear the inscription ‘naer het 7 ‘unwirklich, fern aller “naer-het-leven”-Gesinnung, 


leven’, were convincingly removed from Bruegel’s ahnelt sie eher einer Buchinitiale als einem lebenden 
oeuvre and instead attributed to Roelant Savery. In Hirten’. See Mielke 1996, p. 63. 


the late 1960s two young art historians, Frans van 8 See the essay by Ron Spronk in the e-book, keyword 
Leeuwen and Joaneath Ann Spicer, independently ‘Cartoon’. 

came to this conclusion, both claiming credit for 9 See the essay by Ron Spronk in the e-book, under 
this important discovery. For a summary of this ‘Early sources and Teachings’. 

rather messy and public affair, see Exh. Cat. to Van Mander 1604, fol. 233v. 

Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 284-88. See also ut Anonymous after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The 


Gooseherd. 251 x 135 mm. Vienna, Albertina, inv. 
5 With the exception of Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975 (p. 89, no. 7865. See Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, p. 79, cat. no. 
under cat. no. 103), where The Bagpipe Player was 92; see also Mielke 1996, p. 63. 
rejected. 12 Mielke 1996, p. 63. 


Miedema 1973, PP. 44-53- 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Peasant Wedding 


c. 1567 // Oak panel, 113.1 x 164.1 cm (includ- 
ing lower addition) // Vienna, Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1027 
// Provenance: likely until 1572 Jan Noirot, 
Antwerp; July 1594 purchase by Archduke 
Ernest through his secretary, Philippe Prats; 
1595 estate of Archduke Ernest; perhaps 1619 
estate of Archduke Maximilian III and 1626 
of Archduke Karl;? 1659 Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm; from 1772 documented as being in 
the Picture Gallery // Literature: Cat. Vienna 
1981, pp. 110-15; Exh. Cat. Vienna 1997, pp. 
128-29; Middendorf 1998; Miiller 2005, pp. 
72-81; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 161 (with further 
literature) 


Fig. 1 a and b: Cat. no. 80, detail of the bride in 
front of the green cloth of honour, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram.. At the front is the groom, 
indicated by the white laces attached to his hat. In 
the underdrawing the laces are considerably longer 
and fall to his shoulders. 


Bruegel’s Peasant Wedding has achieved a nearly iconic status. This large-format compo- 
sition, one of the last works that the artist created, provides the main justification for the 
master’s designation as ‘peasant Bruegel’. The scene depicted recalls Karel van Mander’s 
Schilder-Boeck (1604), which reports how Bruegel, with his friend the merchant Hans 
Franckert, ‘often went out of town among the peasants [...] to fun-fairs and weddings, 
dressed in peasants’ costume, and they gave presents just like the others, pretending to 
be family or acquaintances of the bride or the bridegroom. Here Bruegel entertained 
himself observing the nature of the peasants - in eating, drinking, dancing, leaping, love- 
making and other amusements - which he then most animatedly and subtly imitated with 
paint, in watercolour as well as oil paints, for he was most outstanding in the handling of 
both techniques. He knew how to attire these men and women peasants very character- 
istically in Kempish or other costume, and how to express very naturally that simple, 
peasant appearance in their dancing, toing and froing and other activities.’s 

A peasant wedding party is gathered at a table in the spacious threshing floor of a 
barn, accompanied by bagpipe music. The invited guests - men, women and children - 
have taken their seats at a long table, which simultaneously defines the depth of the 
composition. Bread, meat and porridge‘ are served and will be eaten. Through the dense 
crowd in the barn’s vestibule, from which faces and mugs of beer emerge, fresh crockery 
is produced.5 As a sign of blessing, two sheaves are secured with a rake to the rear wall, 
which is made of bales of straw. A door in the background opens onto a narrow view of 
the surrounding landscape. 

Bruegel has made the figures in the foreground monumental and definitive of the 
composition. Two young men balance ten plates filled with porridge on an improvised 
tray made from a repurposed wooden door. Straddling the lower end of the table, the man 
with the red felt cap passes the plates to the guests. Meanwhile the landlord’s finely 
clothed servant pours wedding beer into clay mugs. A small child sits on the ground close 


by and delights in cleaning a plate with his fingers. Only after some time does the viewer 
discover the actual main figure: the young bride (fig. 1). The middle place at the long side 
of the wedding table is reserved for her, in front of a dark green cloth of honour hung 
over a string on the back wall that is tied to a pitchfork stuck in the straw. Two paper 
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Fig. 2: Cat. no. 80, detail of the right edge with the 
landlord, Franciscan monk, dog and dice. 


Fig. 3: Cat. no. 80, detail of the left foreground with 
the earthenware mugs in the wicker basket. 


crowns hang above her head (one for the bride and one for the groom). On her unbound 


hair she wears another small crown with flowers inserted, a symbol of her virginity. Two 
bagpipe players stand opposite and provide musical accompaniment to the wedding feast.” 
Their instruments are adorned with bunches of laces (Nesteln) for the nuptial occasion.® 
The justified question if - and if so, where - the bridegroom is depicted, has long spurred 
discussion. The young man with the white apron in the foreground carrying plates seems 
a likely candidate, as one of the most prominent figures in the composition and one 
depicted in a serving function, which corresponds with 16th-century sources. His face is 
also close to the bride’s compositionally. The laces in his head covering are a notable 
attribute - a typical wedding adornment in the 16th century.? 

With great attention to detail, Bruegel differentiates the clothing, facial expressions 
and behaviour of many guests in the wedding group. Wonderful portraits emerge, like that 
of the old man in the fur-trimmed coat and beret” who sits on a high-backed chair, and 
is notable for his penetrating gaze directed towards the groom. The bride in comparison 
appears contemplative and almost absent. The monk, who probably officiated the marriage," 
faces the landlord” with outstretched hand and a downward gaze, as though blessing him 
too (fig. 2). Ironically, the seat assigned to the nobleman - a wobbly, upside-down washing 
tub - seems not to befit his status.» In the left foreground, the richly clad servant pours 
the wedding beer steadily and blissfully, in a gesture fixed for eternity.“ Still-life details, 
such as the earthenware mugs piled into the wicker basket in the foreground (fig. 3) or 
the popular coloured woodcuts on the back of the wooden bench in the background 
(showing, among others, the apostle Peter and a Saint Christopher), are also reproduced 
with masterful illusionism. 
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Fig. 4 a-c: Cat. no. 80, detail of the bagpiper, 
including the codpiece, (a) visible light, 

(b) infrared reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. 
The prominent codpiece was overpainted at 
an unknown point before the ıgth century. 
The original form is clear in the infrared 
reflectogram and in the X-radiograph. 


The composition was altered at an unknown point, probably in the 17th century.’ 


The front bagpiper’s codpiece was completely overpainted, and a couple lying in the hayloft 
directly above the seated wedding party was much minimized through retouching, as 
though seeking to reduce the picture’s erotic-ironic components (figs 4 and 5). From this 
discretely rendered motif - only the high ladder in the background and the pipes of the 
bagpipes indicate the direction of the amorous couple - Pieter Brueghel the Younger made 
a conspicuously coloured scene in several copies, following the model of his father’s 
original composition, causing this to be incorrectly interpreted as the son’s invention. 
The detail of the couple in the hay does not entirely clarify the painting’s message, which 
is debated in the literature,” though it does display Bruegel’s subtle and witty narrative 
method and direction of the gaze. The painter invites the viewer to also discover this 
somewhat hidden scene, which proceeds unnoticed by the rest of the wedding party. 

Traditionally the subject of the peasant wedding is often connected with satire and 
this was the same for Bruegel’s contemporaries; bagpiping musicians generally play an 
insinuating role. From this it remains unclear whether the bride’s virginity is to be called 
into question thereby, a detail that was present in numerous 16th-century compositions. 
Bruegel’s Peasant Wedding should not be viewed in isolation but rather within the context 
of artworks on the subject created around the same time. Bruegel’s composition, however, 
is considerably more refined than those of his contemporaries and marked by an unpar- 
alleled monumentality. For the first time in the history of art, Bruegel gives the genre 
scene a scale that can be measured against classical models.“ Unlike his immediate pre- 
decessors (including Frans Verbeeck, Pieter Aertsen and Pieter van der Borcht), Bruegel 
concentrates the various facets of the Peasant Wedding in a single (interior) space and 
leads the viewer close to the events, where his predecessors tended to employ a bird’s-eye 
perspective more in the manner of kermis depictions. Through the low perspective, the 
foreground of the scene gains monumentality and includes the viewer directly in the 
events. The empty chair in the right foreground functions as a repoussoir element” and 
an invitation to join the celebrating crowd. 
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Fig. 5 a and b: Cat. no. 80, detail with the amorous 
couple in the hayloft, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram. The man’s head was retouched with 
brown paint, making the scene less noticeable. 


The presumption that the Vienna paintings Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance 


(cat. no. 81) are pendants is not tenable. The results of provenance research and dendro- 
chronology likewise refute this long-held theory. For a pendant, a peasant wedding would 
require a peasant dance depicting the bride and groom, which is not the case for the 
Vienna painting. There is a picture in Detroit in which the bride and groom are seen 
dancing (fig. 6). There too the groom wears laces on his head covering. Although the 
wedding couple is shown somewhat offset spatially and is not dancing together, they are 
clearly recognizable as such through the composition and their harmonized colouring in 
brown and black. These details (including the laces on the bridegroom’s hat) are reproduced 
precisely in the copy of the Detroit painting in the Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten in Antwerp. SP/EO 
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Fig. 6: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Wedding Dance, 
detail with the bride and groom. 1566. Panel, 

119.4 x 157.5 cm. Detroit Institute of Arts, 

inv. no. 30.374. 
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See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword ‘Noirot’. 

See ibid.: keyword ‘Maximilian IIT’. 

Translation from Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 1, p. 190, 
of van Mander 1604, fol. 233r. 

The porridge being served could not be identified 
with certainty. Theories that the dish contained 
saffron or sugar appear unlikely considering the 
peasant meal, however. Pieter Aertsen shows the 
preparation of porridge in a number of paintings, 
but without recognizably depicting the ingredients. 
See also Pieter Baltens, Village Wedding, Brussels, 
Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / 
Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten van Belgié, 
inv. no. 8957. It is most likely a dish based on local 
grain, bread, or perhaps beans, cooked at length. 
For discussions on this subject I am particularly 
grateful to Hilde Schoefs and Katrien Lichtert. 

In the literature it is frequently suspected that 
Bruegel makes reference here to the imperial decrees 
of 1531 and 1547, which limited the number of guests 
allowed per wedding meal to twenty. On this see 
Marijnissen et al. (1988) 2003, p. 318. 

The man’s left foot appears close to the right foot 
of the front carrier of the wooden board, which has 
led to considerable confusion in the past. On the 
clarification of this detail, see Majzels 2000. 

The front bagpiper wears three pennies on his hat. 
These relate to the musicians’ guild, represent a 
privilege, and are connected with regulations; see 
Spruit 1990. 

Middendorf 1998, note 8: ‘[...] the decorative laces 
[Nesteln] on the bagpipes are clearly an indication 
that they are playing at a wedding; on Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder’s Peasant Dance occasioned by the start 
of a village kermis (Vienna), the instrument has no 
laces.’ 

Plard 1958, p. 473. Middendorf 1998, pp. 286-87: 
‘The clothing of one of these displays a further 
distinctive feature: a band of five Nesteln is knotted 
to his cap. These small ribbons were a type of lacing 
with which the hose were attached to the doublet; 
they show beneath the shirt or jacket on a number 
of the men present. Nesteln had a special function 
at wedding rituals. The so-called Nestel-tying was 
a feared and popular “binding practice” that, as a 
superstitious equivalent of certain fertility rites, was 
to make the bridegroom impotent and infertile on 
the occasion of the wedding. [The customs to 
reverse the hex were many; which ones were 
common at Bruegel’s time is not (yet) known.] The 
customs of Nestel-tying (ligulas adstringere) and 
Nestel-untying (ligulas solvere) were already 
common during antiquity and familiar into the early 
2oth century.’ 
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Generally described as the notary responsible for 
the preparation of the contract. 

This was common, according to Henneke 2009, p. 
192. 

According to Kavaler 1999, p. 50, this is a portrait 
of Hans Franckert, who van Mander mentions in 
his description of Bruegel’s life. In our view this 
identification remains speculative. 

The presence of the two dice remains puzzling: one 
on the bench at the right end of the table - this place 
appears to have been left free - and one beneath 
the upside-down washtub that serves as the seat for 
the black-clad nobleman. 

This recalls the figure of the woman pouring water 
in Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen’s cartoon for the sixth 
tapestry in the Tunis Series (Vienna, Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 2042). 
Thus far no evidence could be found to date the 
overpainting; on the basis of the pigments used, the 
17th and 18th centuries are possible. The overpaint- 
ing of certain details is a commonly observed phe- 
nomenon in paintings by Bruegel: see, for example, 
The Battle between Carnival and Lent (cat. no. 48). 
The Massacre of the Innocents (Royal Collection 
Trust, Windsor Castle) represents an extreme, almost 
scurrilous example, in which the children were 
replaced by farm animals (geese, pigs) and bundles 
of cloth to minimize the scene’s grotesque character. 
The original composition is only preserved in the 
copies after Bruegel the Elder. 

Ertz 1998/2000, vol. II, pp. 646-58, esp. p. 647. Todd 
M. Richardson, however, disregards the copies with 
the couple in the hay and draws false conclusions 
about moderation - following the ideal of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam - which Bruegel is to have illustrated 
here. Richardson zorra, pp. 85-87. 

The interpretations range from ‘Bruegelscher 
Homerik’ (‘Bruegelian Homerism’; Klaus Demus in 
Cat. Vienna 1981, p. m1, vehemently rejects an alle- 
gorizing, satirical or moralizing interpretation) to 
the eschatological interpretation of the painting, 
which appears misguided. On this see Weismann 
1992 and Miiller 2005. For an overview of the various 
interpretations, see Marijnissen et al. (1988) 2003, 
pp. 317-18. 

Various references are made to Italian influences 
in the art-historical literature. The layout of the 
composition is supposedly based on the Wedding 
at Cana or Belshazzar’s Feast (for further detail see, 
among others, Richardson 2o11a, pp. 99-104). 
Richardson makes particular reference to connec- 
tions with Raphael; ibid., pp. 92-95. 

See Kavaler 1999, p. 152; Richardson zora, pp. 88-91. 
The empty plate placed on the chair is also notable. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Peasant Dance 


c. 1568 // Signed lower right ‘BRVEGEL 
// Oak panel, 113.5 x 164 cm // Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gal- 
lery, inv. no. 1059 // Provenance: 1612/19 
in the Vienna Castle (‘Paurenmusica’) or 
1619 estate of Archduke Maximilian III 
and 1626 from Archduke Karl (‘Paurn 
Kirchtag’) ; 1748 from the Treasury to the 
Picture Gallery; from 1772 documented as 
being in the Picture Gallery // Literature: 
Cat. Vienna 1997, pp. 138-39; Roberts-Jones 
1997, pp. 271-77; Kavaler 1999, pp. 184-204; 
Richardson 2o11b; Sellink (2007) 201, 
no. 162; Kavaler 2017 


Fig. 1: Cat. no. 81, Detail of the couple jumping 
into the scene from the right. 


Bruegel’s Peasant Dance, together with The Wedding Dance in Detroit (1566, fig. 6, p. 264) 
and the Peasant Wedding (c. 1567; cat. no. 80), is one of the paintings on which the myth 
of the ‘Peasant Bruegel’ is based - fostered by Karel van Mander’s observation in his 
Schilder-Boeck (1604) that ‘Bruegel entertained himself observing the nature of the 
peasants - in eating, drinking, dancing, leaping, lovemaking and other amusements’ (see 
quotation on p. 260). Thus far the painting’s patron and original context cannot be con- 
clusively determined. 


The church fair following the completed harvest - to which the stalks of straw and 
nutshells in the foreground refer - provides the peasants a well-earned occasion to celebrate. 
The setting is a street in a Brabantine town that stretches between an inn and a church. 
An improvised (folding?) table with simple fare (a loaf of bread, butter, salt and beer) and 
drinking vessels is set up beside the tavern in the left foreground. Two wreaths on the roof 
indicate that fresh drinks are being served here.3 The red flags of a bowmen’s guild, depicting 
the Virgin and Saint George, signal the occasion for the festival. The coloured woodcut 
on the tree at the right, with the bunch of flowers below, are further references to the 
Christian origins of this peasant celebration. The market stalls around the church, which 
close the composition in the background, are also traditional kermis motifs. 

The couple charging in quick step to the dance, into the frame from the right (fig. 1), 
and the begging figure with an extended hand at the left edge seeking their attention 
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Fig. 2 a and b: Cat. no. 81, detail of the group at the 
table, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 

The underdrawing shows that the woman’s eye was 
originally covered by her kerchief. When enlarged it 
is clear that the block of butter has been cut. 


(fig. 2),4 create a tense moment of irritation that impressively characterizes the composition 


and draws the viewer into its spell. This lively snapshot, paired with the wonderfully 
rendered, portrait-like character heads such as that of the bagpiper and his crony in the 
foreground, the pulsing rhythm of the lively circle dance, and the charming scene of the 
two children tentatively dancing (fig. 3) distinguish this masterpiece, which is unequalled 
in dynamism and monumentality. A refined, spatially-defining use of colour leads the 
viewer through the composition. The red hose of the young dancer in the middle ground, 
whose feet flash out from below the arms of the couple in the foreground and thus anchor 
his position in space, is an example of this. 

If the great dynamism of the composition is impressive, it must be remembered that 
the painting’s now rather restrained colourism was clearly different: areas that appear 
light grey-brown today were originally an intense blue tone. The unstable pigment smalt 
employed here has largely lost its colour.5 This affects the dress of the woman leaping 
from the right, the bagpiper’s hose, the sleeves of the man with the mug behind him, several 
other clothing elements of smaller figures in the middle ground and background of the 
painting, and especially the sky, which one must imagine as a stronger blue (fig. 5). 

From 1566, Bruegel increasingly places monumental figures in the immediate fore- 
ground and often chooses a striking perspective from below. In the literature, his interest 
in Italian painting is commonly invoked in connection with these monumental-seeming 
figures of his late work. An Italian influence is already quite clear, however, from his early 
works. The large-format figures in the foreground create a striking contrast and largely 
cover the minute background participants. Only on closer inspection does one notice the 
jester in mi-parti® and a fool’s cap in the midst of the celebrating masses (fig. 4). Although 
small in scale, he functions as the linchpin of the composition. As so often, Bruegel man- 
neristically hides his key figures in the thicket of the scene (see, for example, Christ carrying 
the Cross, cat. no. 67, and The Conversion of Saul, cat. no. 77). 

The jester is the only figure to make eye contact with the spectator: he thereby intro- 
duces a spatial and mental about-face in the viewing of the picture. With the demonstrative 
position of his arm, he breaks the compositional dynamic and holds a mirror up to the 
viewer. Now we also perceive the composition from the jester’s viewpoint and see ourselves 
confronted with our own attitudes. Whether or not the strongly contrasting facial 
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Fig. 3: Cat. no. 81, detail of the two dancing girls. 


Fig. 4: Cat. no. 81, detail of the jester with mi-parti 
and fool’s cap. 


expressions of the clearly delighted young man and the grimacing older gentleman to the 
jester’s left and right play on the duality of outlooks regarding kermis festivities, as con- 
temporary 16th-century reports convey, remains open. Bruegel alludes concretely to the 
societal function of peasant festivals in the drawing Kermis at Hoboken (1559; cat. no. 47) 
and the print The Festival of Saint George (c. 1559; fig. 1, p. 121). ‘Let the peasants celebrate 
their kermis’ is the inscription on the banner in the latter. Here on one hand the rulers’ 
consciousness of the significance of these occasions in preserving the social fabric becomes 
clear, and, on the other, reference is likely being made to a newly introduced royal dictate 
restricting the peasant celebrations: in 1559, under Philip II, the length of kermises was 
limited to one day. 

The interpretations of Bruegel’s Vienna Peasant Dance fluctuate greatly between 
‘most orderly’ depiction of a kermis” and a debauched peasant scene. Consideration of a 
contemporary print after Maerten de Vos is enlightening in this context. The Egg-Dance 
bears the inscription ‘HAS DVCVNT CHOREAS, QVI BACCHANALIA VIVVNT (‘They 
lead the dance who live like Bacchanals’), and thus refers to a direct connection between 
the peasant dance and Bacchanal.* The signboard in The Egg-Dance scene shows the 
isolated motif of a codpiece. This male fashion accessory, which Bruegel also depicts 
repeatedly and prominently (in the Peasant Wedding) assumed a socially important meaning 
during the Renaissance. In his peasant compositions, one of the chords Bruegel strikes 
is likewise a suggestive one. The viewer of the Detroit Wedding Dance, for instance, drawn 
to the bagpiper’s sizeable codpiece in the right foreground, discovers a purse. At an 
unknown moment the Detroit codpieces were systematically retouched out, and only 
uncovered again in 1942 by the conservator William Suhr.” 

Like Rabelais, Bruegel understands human beings holistically, without differentiating 
between aesthetic or spiritual needs and physical desires or drives. A gulf between elite 
and popular culture developed only in the 17th century." Gerard de Lairesse’s indignant 
statement that in his day crude and dissolute depictions were omnipresent in interiors 
offers exemplary evidence of this divide that became complete later.” 

Taking account of this background, an ambiguous manner of reading some of the 
prominently placed still-life elements in the Vienna Peasant Dance appears plausible: for 
instance, the broken-off handle of the pitcher in the foreground as a symbol of lost virginity. 
Even if Bruegel’s painting is surely not to be understood as a rebus, precise observation 
of his composition nonetheless leads to the conclusion that the master left few details to 
chance. Perhaps this was to effectively encourage viewers (including those of the present 
day) to observe attentively, or to spur them to lively exchange with others about his artistic 
creations. The motif of the putteken-balleken, in an exposed position in the right fore- 
ground, could indicate that during the dance the children leave the playing field to the 
adults. Whether another meaning can perhaps be ascribed to the game, in which nutshells 
in a trough are targeted, remains unanswered for now. sP/EO 
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Fig. 5: Cat. no. 81, digital approximation of the 
painting’s original colouration. 


See the contribution by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in the e-book: keyword ‘Maximilian III’ and see 
‘Imperial Treasury’ chapter. 

A cut in the butter can be clearly seen, which con- 
tradicts the theory circulating of an upside-down 
drinking vessel. 

Weyns 1969, p. 17. 

Bruegel depicts a similar table scene in the compo- 
sition of The Festival of Saint George (cat. no. 47, 
fig. 1). 

Demonstrated using X-ray fluorescence analysis by 
Katharina Uhlir, Department of Scientific Research, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. The alteration 
of smalt can be observed in numerous paintings by 
Bruegel; see also the entries on Christ carrying the 
Cross (cat. no. 67), Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61) and The 
Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77) in this catalogue. 
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u 
I2 


Mi-parti is the term for an article of clothing with 
a usually vertical division in different colours. 
Klaus Demus in Cat. Vienna 1981, p. 117; Cat. Vienna 
1997, P. 139. 

The term ‘Bacchanal’ is documented as being 
employed around 1600 at the latest, both for myth- 
ological and Christian festivals, and appears in 
17th-century inventories as the description of 
peasant scenes (bacchnael-feeste) in the style of 
Bruegel; on this see Richardson 2o11a, p. 144, note Ir. 
Persels 1997, p. 87: ‘[...] the codpiece, the obvious 
and significant focal point of early Renaissance male 
attire (and satire)’. 

See Scheyer 1965. 

Bachtin 1987, pp. 187ff, esp. p. 190. 

See the quotation in Gibson 2000, p. 148, and Gibson 
2006, p. 163, note 2. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Head of a Peasant Woman 


c. 1568 // Fragment of an inscription ‘Pb’ on the top 
right corner was uncovered during restoration in 2018 
(with thanks to Ulrike Fischer and Mirjam Neumeister) 
// Oak panel, 22 x 18 cm // Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsgemäldesammlungen, Alte Pinakothek, inv. no. 
7057 // Provenance: before 1804 Neuburg Castle, 
Neuburg an der Donau; 1868 transferred to Schleissheim 
Palace // Literature: Grossmann (1955) 1973, P. 208, no. 
146; Cat. Munich 1986, p. 105, no. 7075; Marijnissen et 
al. 1988, pp. 346-47; Roberts-Jones 1997, pp. 278-80; Cat. 
Munich 2009, p. 88; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 168; Silver 
2011, pp. 380-81; Exh. Cat. Munich 2013, p. 427 (with 
earlier literature); Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, p. 223 


This small panel depicts the head of an old peasant woman against a dark background, 
in almost full profile. It is not a portrait of an actual woman, however, but a so-called 
‘tronie’, a study in which a painter depicted different facial types and expressions.” Set 
off by a simple, white head cloth, her withered face points to a life outdoors, and her 
nose and cheeks appear to be especially ruddy. The heavy jaw and the open mouth with 
its large, low-placed teeth create the impression that the woman is looking up in surprise, 
or is not understanding something. The face, which is thinly and loosely painted, has 
been connected with Karel van Mander’s remark about a Peasant Wedding: in which 
‘one sees the faces and unclothed parts of the bodies of the peasants in yellow and brown 
as if tanned by the sun - and their skin is ugly, different from that of town dwellers’+ Van 
Mander also writes that Bruegel would often visit the countryside dressed like a peasant 
himself, and visit fairs and even weddings, pretending to be a relative. He thus ‘entertained 
himself observing the nature of the peasants - in eating, drinking, dancing, leaping, 
lovemaking and other amusements - which he then most animatedly and subtly imitated 
with paint’s It is unclear whether this refers to fact or fiction, but van Mander did 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Brueghel the Younger (?) after Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder (?), Head of a Yawning Peasant. 
Panel, 12.6 x 9.2 cm. Brussels, Musées royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke Musea voor 
Schone Kunsten van Belgié, inv. no. 6509. 


Fig. 2: Anonymous after Pieter Brueghel the Younger, 
Head of a Yawning Peasant. Etching and engraving, 
209 x 207 mm. New York, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, inv. no. 53.601.339(26). 


fundamentally change Bruegel’s reputation, and it is he who created the notion of the 
‘Boeren-Bruegel’.® 

Tronies such as the Munich panel are believed to have served as possible models 
for faces on large-scale paintings in which peasants were depicted. Bruegel painted such 
works both in oil on panel and in distemper on cloth. The latter have not survived, but 
are known through van Mander, who mentions a Peasant’s Fair and a Peasant Wedding 
in watercolour on canvas.’ The historical context, original function and iconographic 
reading of these paintings, such as cat. nos. 80, 81 and 85, are still hotly debated among 
art historians.’ Bruegel’s Head of a Peasant Woman is his only surviving tronie that is 
generally accepted as autograph, but we know from inventories that he produced more 
of such faces. In the list of works that was owned by Peter Paul Rubens, for example, there 
is a round painting listed as no. 197, ‘Vn baailleur, du vieux Breugel’ (‘a yawner, from old 
Breugel’).° It has been argued that this description is in reference to the small Head of a 
Yawning Peasant in Brussels (fig. 1), which was cropped into an oval, but its original 
roundel format is known through an anonymous print (fig. 2).° Most authors nowadays 
consider the Brussels tronie to be a copy by Pieter Brueghel the Younger after a lost 
painting by his father, however." The Munich panel is also the only tronie that has been 
linked to Bruegel that has a rectangular format.” A technical examination of the work, 
long overdue, might determine whether the panel’s current dimensions are actually original, 
since it cannot yet be excluded that it is a fragment of a larger work. Dendrochronology 
established that the youngest growth ring of the support panel dates from 1539, thus 
allowing for a relatively early dating, but based on its paint handling it is generally agreed 
that Bruegel’s Head of a Peasant Woman was created near the end of the artist’s life.5 Rs 


ı Exh. Cat. Munich 2013, p. 427. 

2 For more on tronies, see Hirschfelder 2008 and 
Gottwald 2009. 

3 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, p. 223. 

4 Van Mander 1604, fol. 233v. English translation from 
Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. 193. 

5 Van Mander 1604, fol. 233r. English translation from 
Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 1, p. 190. 

6 Ilsink 2009, p. 238. 

7 Both works were owned by ‘the art lover Willem 
Jacobsz., near the Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam’. Van 
Mander 1604, fol. 233v. English translation from 
Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. 193. 

8 The nature of this debate was recently aptly sum- 
marized by Stephanie Porras: ‘Traditionally, art 
historical writing on Bruegel attempts to fit the artist 
into one of two dominant narratives: Bruegel is 
either a social satirist, presenting images of the 
peasantry in service of a traditional cautionary 
moral, or Bruegel is a proto-ethnographer, recording 
peasant culture for a newly emergent urban audience 
that enjoyed visiting rural festivals. More recently, 
scholars have sought the middle ground, stressing 
Bruegel’s role as both traditionalist and innovator.’ 
See Porras 2016, pp. 4 and 153, no. 4, with further 
literature. 

9 The English translation of the Specification des 
peintvres trovvees al la maison mortvaire dv fev 
Messire Pierre Pavl Rubens, Chevalier, &c. (Antwerp 
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1640), which also dates from 1640, lists this work as 
‘being in the round’. See Muller 1989, p. 129; see also 
his nos. 195-96 and 198. 

Io See Orenstein 2006, p. 175, no. A21. 

u The authorship of the Brussels painting warrants 
more research since there are several differences 
between the composition of the print and that of 
the Brussels painting, which become especially clear 
from a superimposition of the two images in scale. 
Walter Gibson accepted the Brussels Head of a 
Yawning Peasant as by Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
while Klaus Ertz attributes it to Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger, and dates it after 1616. See Sellink 2007 
(2011), p. 272, no. X4, with further literature. 

ı2 A roundel with the Face of a Landsknecht in the 
Musée Fabre in Montpellier (p. 289 , fig. 2) was also 
attributed to Pieter Bruegel the Elder, but is no 
longer accepted as such. The Heads of Peasants and 
Country Women series, which consists of seventy- 
two etched heads in thirty-six pairs of roundels 
attributed to Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum, was 
not created after originals by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, although his name is listed as ‘inventor’ on 
the first plate of the series. See Orenstein 2006, pp. 
176-84, nos. A22-A57. Of this series, which might 
have been produced in the Northern Netherlands 
instead, only 17th-century editions are known. 

13 The dendrochronology was performed by Peter Klein 
(personal email communication, 18 October 2017). 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Beekeepers 


c. 1568 // Signed and dated lower right ‘BRVEGEL 
MDLXV[...]’ (cropped through the date). Inscribed at 
lower left ‘dije den nest Weet dije[n?] Weeten / dijen 
Roft dij heeten’ (‘Those who know where to find the 
nest, know it / but whoever robs it, owns it’) // Pen 
and brown ink, 203 x 309 mm // Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. no. KdZ 713 // 
Provenance: Karl Ferdinand Friedrich von Nagler 
(1770-1846), Berlin (Lugt 2529); 1835 acquired // 
Literature: Mielke 1996, no. 66; Kavaler 1999, pp. 233-54; 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 107; 
Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 169; Silver 2011, pp. 366-70; Exh. 
Cat. Chemnitz 2014, pp. 24-42; Malke 2015-2016 


Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Summer. 1568. 
Pen and brown ink, 220 x 286 mm. Hamburger 
Kunsthalle, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. no. 21758. 


Three beekeepers in protective clothing attend to their hives in a delicate and finely drawn 
landscape, with a watermill in a stretch of open countryside on the left and a castle in the 
distance.‘ In front of the village church on the right, a young man is climbing a tree, 
apparently with the intention of stealing eggs from a bird’s nest. In any event, we can infer 
this much from the verse, presumably inscribed by Bruegel himself, which may be rendered 
as follows: ‘Those who know where to find the nest, know it/ but whoever robs it, owns 
it. The drawing is related to two works from 1568 and is accordingly dated to that year. 
The first is The Summer (fig. 1), which it resembles in style and the virtuoso technique; 
the second is the Vienna painting The Birdnester (cat. no. 84), to which it is somehow 
linked. There too we see a very similar young man plundering a bird’s nest (figs 2 and 3). 
The composition has an eerie quality. None of the characters is identifiable: masks conceal 
the faces of the beekeepers, while the man in the tree is shown from the back. Not showing 
faces and portraying figures from the back is common throughout Bruegel’s oeuvre, but 
never with this threatening undertone. Intriguing is the fact that this gloomy atmosphere 
is in stark contrast with the peaceful, rather bucolic character of the landscape. 

Like two other famous works by Bruegel from 1568, The Birdnester (cat. no. 84) and 
The Magpie on the Gallows (cat. no. 87), this work has so far defied a generally accepted 
interpretation. For all that has been written about it, its meaning remains obscure. Bruegel’s 
inscription in his own hand - for which he deliberately left a space on the sheet - merely 
adds to the confusion. Were it not for those lines, Konrad Renger’s analysis of the contrast 
between the beekeepers’ caution and the recklessness of the man in the tree might other- 
wise have held the key to the meaning of the drawing.’ Although Renger’s interpretation 
is consistent with the inscription as regards the antithesis between contemplation (vita 
contemplativa) and action (vita activa) - or the dichotomy between knowing where 
something is, and obtaining something by stealing - many questions remain unanswered. 


Jetske Sybesma, on the other hand, examines the work as an allegory of contemporary 
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Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Birdnester 
(cat. no. 84), detail. 


Fig. 3: Cat. no. 83, detail. 


political and religious events.* While it is true that in 16th-century art the beehive may 
have been a symbol of the Church, the reading of the empty hives - if they are indeed 
empty, that is to say bereft of clergy (bees) and contents (honey) - as churches plundered 
in the Iconoclasm, and the man in the tree as a fleeing iconoclast, is highly unlikely. 
According to this scenario, incidentally, the beekeepers represent orthodox Catholic 
believers and may even be Inquisitors using brutal means to restore order in the Church. 
Very recently, with an elaborate line of argument, Jiirgen Miiller interpreted the drawing 
as an image - consistent with his perception of Bruegel as a mystic humanist - that exem- 
plifies the artist’s (personal) search for God and mystical truth. In response, Lutz Malke 
published an entirely different, far more profane interpretation: the image is not that of 
beekeepers at all, but that of robbers - stealing birds’ nests and beehives. Stealing and 
robbing - and stumbling and falling trying to do so - is the real subject in his opinion.5 
None of all these ingenious and learned studies, however, succeeds in providing one 
consistent and unified overall interpretation for all aspects of Bruegel’s Beekeepers. 
In an intriguing passage in his biography of Bruegel, Karel van Mander writes about 
a number of drawings that he says were so scathing that Bruegel burned them shortly 
before he died, fearing that they would otherwise cause problems for his wife.° These were 
evidently detailed, meticulously drawn sheets with inscriptions in Bruegel’s hand, and on 
these grounds it has often been suggested that The Beekeepers may have been one of them. 
However, we must remember that van Mander’s anecdote was published thirty-five years 
after Bruegel’s death, and its reliability about specific details is questionable. Besides, the 
drawing has survived and for all we know there seems to be nothing overtly critical about 
it: all that we can safely say is that its intrinsic meaning continues to elude us, which is 
frustrating, given the beauty and quality of execution and composition. One likes to imagine 
Bruegel smiling at our attempts to solve his riddle. Ms 
ı This entry is largely based on the text in my cata- 5 For a survey of the different interpretations, see 
logue, Sellink (2007) 2011. Michiel Plomp in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2 Onthe Hamburg drawing The Summer, see Sellink 2001. See also the recent additions to the literature: 
(2007) 2011, no. 149. Jürgen Müller in Exh. Cat. Chemnitz 2014, pp. 24-42, 
3 See Konrad Renger in Exh. Cat. Berlin 1975, cat. no. and Malke 2015-2016; both with further references. 


1o. 6 Van Mander 1604, fol. 233v-234r. 
4 Sybesma 1991. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Birdnester 


1568 // Signed and dated at the lower left (in gold- 
coloured paint) ‘BRVEGEL M.D.LXVIIT (fig. 1) // Oak 
panel, 59.5 x 68.3 cm // Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 1020 // Provenance: 
1659 Archduke Leopold Wilhelm; since 1772 documented 
as being in the Picture Gallery // Literature: Cat. Vienna 
1981 (with older literature), pp. 107-10; Noll 1999, pp. 
65-106; Sellink (2007) 2011, pp. 248-49, no. 163; Sullivan 
2015; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, pp. 209-10, cat. 
no. 62; Malke 2015-2016, pp. 62-72 


Bruegel painted this painting, traditionally called The Peasant and the Nest Robber, in 
1568, the year before his death. In the foreground of the picture a young man - is he 
really a peasant? - faces the viewer at close proximity. The large figure, typical of Bruegel’s 
late work, points his extended index figure vaguely in the direction of a youth, who has 
acrobatically climbed an oak tree to rob a bird’s nest. The nest robber already holds two 
of the three birds in his left hand. The posture of the man in the foreground and the 
short pointed stick in his right hand suggest a poacher, although his clothing conforms 
to the Bruegel peasant type. His facial expression, with its sidelong glance, is charac- 
terized by satisfied simple-mindedness, feigned innocence, and embarrassment. He thus 
gives the impression of having been caught in the act. Both protagonists have gone astray 
from a path at the right that leads from behind the group of trees at the left to the farm- 
stead in the background. Contrary to the description recorded in the 1659 inventory, the 
man’s gesture in no way appears to be threatening the youth, but is rather directed at 
gaining the viewer’s attention. While he indicates the youth’s misdeed, however, the 
poacher overlooks that he himself is about to fall into a pond. The tip of his right foot 
is already almost touching the water, which shimmers murkily in the foreground. 
Several details, recently discovered using X-radiography and infrared imaging, are 
helpful in interpreting the composition. The foreground figure first had a cap pulled 
diagonally across his forehead - or had the cap slipped down onto his forehead? - 
partially covering his right eye (fig. 2). Bruegel later executed the hat sitting symmetrically 
and ‘respectably’, with both eyes unobscured. At the start of the painting process the 
right elbow was laid in as bent, and the forearm and the hand with the stick were not 
yet present as they were hidden behind the figure’s back. The depiction visible today 
was developed in several steps, evident in both the underdrawing and the paint layers. 
Using underdrawing and then paint, the upper arm was first ‘brought forward’ and 
connected to the hand. In an additional step - without underdrawing, only painted - the 
forearm, or rather the sleeve and the hand, were widened such that the arm is ultimately 
shown more parallel to the body. The originally askew cap and the arm with the stick 
hidden from the viewer lent the figure an untrustworthy, indeed rather dubious character. 


As Bruegel reduced this aspect during the course of the picture’s creation, the left hand 


was emphasized and the left index figure, significantly smaller in the underdrawing, 
was gradually enlarged. The enhanced hand movement became the gesture that domi- 
nates the pictorial action. 

David Vinckboons’s somewhat later adaptations of the subject of the bird thief 
help better understand Bruegel’s much subtler composition, as Vinckboons’s more direct 
narrative methods make the connections between the participants clearer. While one 


Fig. 1: Cat. no. 84, signature and date in gold letters. 


Fig. 2 a-c: Cat. no. 84, detail of the bird thief 
in (a) X-radiograph, (b) infrared reflectogram, 
(c) visible light. 


climbs, the other keeps watch and receives the spoils, stowing them in the cloth sack. In 
some compositions the young climber’s hat is used to collect the birds. But what did they 
have planned for the birds? Such small birds - they are perhaps thrushes - were not caught 
for consumption but rather, for instance, raised to serve as decoys in the (probably for- 
bidden) hunt for songbirds. Eggs or larger birds were eaten. 

While Vinckboons usually introduces an onlooker who is being robbed, Bruegel ele- 


gantly presses the viewer into a thankless role. The detailed background scene contributes 
significantly, enticing the spectator. In contrast to the poaching in the foreground, the 
minutely depicted activities of the background are characterized by rural diligence: a woman 
carefully balances a clay pitcher on her head and a man beneath a tree tends chickens, 
while the horseman ducks to avoid hitting his head on the low doorway. Two contrary 
models are presented to the viewer, with the painting itself functioning as a kind of visual 
trap. Lured by the charm of the landscape with its abundance of fine details, the viewer 
draws so close to the picture that they are in danger of falling into the same pond as the 
poacher himself.s Here Bruegel’s sense for paradoxical pictorial forms and his almost 
cinematic flair for arranging snapshots are impeccably displayed.* Bruegel’s composition 
is characterized by a dynamic of large figures that contrast with the serenity of the masterly, 
almost impressionistic bucolic landscape. The distortion of the main character in the 
foreground, which has repeatedly been connected with Italian models and particularly 
with figures by Michelangelo,’ seems subject to a centrifugal force. The curved, hatched 
brushstrokes with which the paint was applied in the legs lend the central figure volume 
and an almost whirling character. The uneasiness that besets the viewer of the panel derives 
from the composition: the main figure threatens to fall out of the pictorial space, into the 
viewer's realm. Bruegel uses a comparable compositional device for the peasant who escapes 
from the drawn frame in the drawing Summer (fig. p. 276), created the same year. 

The original composition of The Birdnester was probably cut down at the right edge, 
by about 10 centimetres, in the early 18th century (between the 1659 inventory of Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm and Christian von Mechel’s catalogue of 1783), retroactively shifting the 
main figure into the centre of the picture (fig. 3b).° Copies of the panel by Pieter Bruegel 
the Younger suggest that the landscape was wider by these 10 centimetres, and thus played 
a significantly larger role in the original composition. The building at the picture’s right 
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Fig. 3 a and b: Cat. no. 84, illustrations of the change 
in format: (a) virtual reconstruction and (b) diagram 
with dowels visible. 


edge was more complete, and the house with the high thatched roof at the left was - like 
a resonance, as it were - (quasi as a result) also more prominent. The placement of the 
poacher, beyond the path but in close proximity to the three farmsteads, was all the more 
destabilizing. Before this change in format, the Mannerist composition must have been 
even more effective than at present: an off-centre figure in the landscape (see reconstruc- 
tion, fig. 3 a). 

The composition has been associated with various expressions and poetry from the 
16th century, but thus far none of the explanations has proved completely convincing. 
Titles and descriptions, often dating from the early 2oth century, have influenced the 
perception of Bruegel’s works in the present time. The youth in the tree in the drawing 
The Beekeepers (see cat. no. 83), for instance, is traditionally also identified as a nest 
robber in analogy with this composition. The inscription below the Berlin drawing estab- 
lishes a causal relation, but one that remains unresolved: ‘dije den nest Weet dije[n?] 
Weeten / dijen Roft dij heeten’ (‘Those who know where to find the nest, know it / but 
whoever robs it, owns it’). Still, the parallel with the drawing and its proverb is problematic, 
not least because we do not know exactly what the young man in the tree in the drawing 
is doing. It is generally wise to make these connections and conclusions with caution, as 
we know too little about Bruegel’s attitudes, and the actual meaning and use of 16th-century 
proverbs are still insufficiently researched for the modern viewer to interpret them with 
any certainty. The painting’s timeless message - that one should not become hastily 
entangled in an endeavour and led astray - displays a deep knowledge of human nature 
and a quiet humour. In this late work, Bruegel pushes his subtle narrative art, which 
inevitably captivates the spectator, to the extreme. The various facets of the story, however, 
are reserved for the attentive viewer alone. sP/EO 


I 


2 


On the subject of the poacher, see Milla-Villena 
1980; see also Noll 1999, p. 70, note 32-33. 

The stick differs from the long sticks used by the 
shepherds in The Return of the Herd (cat no. 74). 
It is rather a stick used for digging, sometimes for 
hitting a tree trunk when hunting for birds. The man 
also carries a knife in a sheath and a drinking horn 
hanging from his leather belt. 


formed into contradictory or conflicting, at times 
situation-comic, motifs.’ (Vöhringer 2013, p. 175). 
See Grossmann 1973, p. 202, with references to de 
Tolnay and van Bastelaer. 

The measurements from Leopold Wilhelm’s inven- 
tory of 1659 were published by Berger 1883, Reg. 495, 
no. 34: Incl. frame ‘3 Span 4 Finger’ high and ‘4 
Span 3 Finger’ wide; assuming a frame 10 cm wide, 


3 Noll 1999, p. 84: ‘The deeper meaning of the paint- this equates to a height of about 70.7 cm and a width 
ing lies in the fact that it - put pointedly - to some of 89.4 cm. However in the catalogue of the picture 
degree contains a “Fools test” and reveals both the gallery compiled by Mechel 1783, p. 179, no. 31: I 
folly of the world and the wisdom of the viewers, foot 10 inches high and 2 feet 1 inch wide (visible 
that is the “spectators” of the scene depicted.’ outlines within the frame), which equates to a height 

4 ‘[...] his preference for paradoxical pictorial forms of 57.9 cm and a width of 65.8 cm, which corre- 
appears best demonstrated where details of the sponds roughly to today’s measurements of the 
picture-making process were deliberately trans- unframed panel. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Beggars 


1568 // Signed and dated lower left ‘BRVEGEL 
M.D.LXVIII’; inscription on the reverse of the panel: 
‘[...] / Kruepelen bischop hooch gemoet / dat u neering 
beteren moet etc.’ (from Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, 
p. 227); ‘NATURAE DEERAT NOSTRAE QUOD 
DEFVIT ARTI / [HAEC] DATA PICTORI GRATIA 
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TANTA [FVIT] / ALIVD / HIC NATVRA STVPET 
PICTIS EXPRESSA FIGVRIS / VISA SVIS CLAVDIS 
HVNC BRVEGEL ESSE PARVWM’ (from Ilsink 2009, 
p. 161) // Panel, 18.5 x 21.5 cm // Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
Département des Peintures, inv. no. F.R. 730 // 
Provenance: 1892 Gift of Paul Manth // Literature: 
Ilsink 2009, pp. 161-65; Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 166; 
Silver 2011, pp. 377-80; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, 
pp. 225-28, cat. no. 67 


In the small Beggars from 1568 - the last year from which we have dated works by the master 
- Bruegel takes up a motif from a painting that he had made in 1559: a group of paupers 
slightly in the background of The Battle between Carnival and Lent (Cat. no. 48 and 
fig. 1). The main characters in the Louvre panel are five crippled beggars who also appear 
to be mentally impaired. Their wretchedness is pitilessly exposed in a composition closed 
off by blind walls, with a beautifully painted, almost idyllic vista of a garden in the centre 
- a stark contrast with the bitterness depicted in the foreground. The only tenderness in 
this scene of otherwise unrelenting misery is the compassion expressed by a woman holding 
out a metal dish to collect alms from anyone who might pass by. Her bearing and the 
positioning of the beggars in the foreground have the effect of drawing us into the scene, 
attesting once again to Bruegel’s masterly use of visual rhetoric and of staging a composition 
in order to lead the eye of the viewer. It feels as if we are among the onlookers in a village 
that could be anywhere, staring at the local outcasts and being asked to offer a coin. 

As has been noted - and can be seen in related but slightly later paintings by Marten 
van Cleve and an anonymous (Antwerp?) painter, where the activity is far more clear - 
these paupers are performing (or rather trying to perform) a dance.‘ The man in the centre, 
looking out at us, has straps with bells around his legs. The faces that can be seen have 
their mouths open, as if they are singing. The cripples are all dressed up, their white 
garments with foxtails mockingly evoking - as Friso Lammertse and Peter van der Coelen 
aptly observed in the Rotterdam catalogue - the expensive ermine robes worn by the most 
rich and powerful. This suggestion is strengthened by their equally evident headdresses, 
mimicking those on the heads of the mighty: a mitre, a crown and a fur cap. Given the 
fact that Bruegel is working here on a motif from his earlier Carnival painting, the painting 
touches on one of the essential aspects of Carnival festivities - a moment that briefly 
reverses the normal social order and class distinctions. 

Like so many of Bruegel’s works, Beggars has been explained in very different ways: 
as an expression of contempt for the weak, a parody of society in general, a political and 
religious allegory alluding to the Beggars’ Revolt against the Spanish occupation, and as 
a moralistic denouncement of hypocrisy. In fact, the key to its meaning may lie in the 
foxtails conspicuously pinned to the beggars’ garments, which, despite many theories 
having been put forward, have never yet been satisfactorily explained. They have been 
associated with the foxtails worn by Les Gueux, or league of Beggars, during their bold 
uprising in Brussels in the winter of 1567. Although the hypothesis is indeed interesting, 
we should remember that Bruegel had depicted a similar group of beggars in The Battle 
between Carnival and Lent (cat. no. 48), already in 1559, several years before the Beggars’ 
Revolt. Even so, one can imagine that the sensational exploits of the Beggars and their 
emblem, the foxtail - not to mention their name - may have reminded Bruegel of the 
painting he had made nine years previously and prompted him to tackle the subject again. 
He was living in Brussels at the time and would certainly have been aware that the painting 
would recall the Beggars’ Revolt, but that is not to say he was making a political statement 
or even deliberately alluding to such events. The appearance of the foxtails in conjunction 
with beggars in two totally different paintings, one dating from 1559 and the other from 
1568, suggests that here the attribute is associated with popular customs, possibly connected 
with Carnival and Shrove Tuesday. There were longstanding traditions in which foxtails 
were seen as symbols of foolishness and deceit. 

The painting has often been linked to an engraving showing scores of beggars, allegedly 
made after a design by Jheronimus Bosch and published by Hieronymus Cock’s widow 
Volcxken Diericx sometime after 1570 (fig. 2).4 Although from a later date, the print is 
highly interesting - not only because of the strongly related depiction of cripples, but even 
more because of the verses in the margin. These describe beggars as servants of the ‘cripple 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent (cat. no. 48), detail. 


Fig. 2: After Jheronimus Bosch (?), Beggars. 
After 1570, published by Hieronymus Cock’s 


widow Volcxken Diericx. Engraving, 301 x 220 mm. 


Rotterdam, Museums Boijmans Van Beuningen, 
inv. no. H7494 (PK). 


4 n trughelfack, heefne kefi ~ Dacrom den Crucpelen Biffthop, veel dienaers bee $ 
KENI m! ki hi ‘ine s i Di om cen a pele 2 M nt 3 gank a“ 


bishop’, straying from the straight and narrow by scrounging and swindling. The use of 
the word ‘cripple bishop’ was not uncommon in satirical texts and refers to the ‘leader’ 
of a group of vagrants. And recently two (of the four) hardly legible Flemish verses on 
the verso of the painting were deciphered to read: ‘Cripple bishop, take heart, that your 
affairs may improve....5 Although probably not written by Bruegel but by an early (first?) 
owner, it is a strong indication of the reading of the image by his contemporaries when 
seeing the cripple with the paper mitre on the right. There was also a watercolour of a 
‘crippled bishop’ by Bruegel on the art market in Amsterdam in the late 17th century.° It 
therefore seems certain that Bruegel illustrated the subject of the ‘cripple bishop’ on 
several occasions. 
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Besides the Flemish verses there are also two lines of two Latin verses inscribed on 
the back of the panel in a 16th-century hand. These are both unusual and intriguing: 
‘What was lacking in our nature, is lacking in art. So great was the talent given to this 
painter.’ And ‘Here Nature, expressed in painted figures, seen through these cripples, is 
surprised to see that Bruegel is her equal.” This tribute to Bruegel from an erudite con- 
temporary - possibly one of the painting’s early owners, possibly the same as the one 
who wrote the Flemish text - says nothing about the painting’s meaning or possible 
interpretation. It dwells on Bruegel’s amazing ability to represent things the way they 
were, his imitation of nature. Whereas this a traditional topos going back to antiquity, 
where painters are praised for the way they capture the beauty of nature, here Bruegel 
is praised for the fact that even Nature itself is surprised to see that he can equal it, even 
by capturing its ugliness.’ 

And here one ends with an aspect that is - as so often with Bruegel’s paintings - hardly 
touched upon in literature about this painting: style and technique, and the sheer quality 
of the painting. The Louvre panel is an exquisite panel, fluidly painted with the same 
looseness as those other three dated works from 1568 - The Magpie on the Gallows (cat. 
no. 87), Three Soldiers (cat. no. 86) and The Birdnester (cat. no. 84). The paint is applied 
thinly in fine, fluid brushstrokes, creating an intricate balance between precision and 
looseness. The colours are more subdued and more tonal than in the previous years. It is 
remarkable that this group of four is also painted on panels that are much smaller than 
the works from 1565-67, as if Bruegel in 1568 was consciously concentrating on a more 
intimate manner of painting. The verses on the back of the panel demonstrate that the 
painterly qualities of Bruegel’s Beggars were as much appreciated as his ingenious inven- 
tiveness in subject matter. Ms 


ı Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, pp. 224-25, with Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, pp. 227 and 233. 
further references. 6 Allart 2001-2002, p. 57, note 94. 
2 Ibid., p. 225. 7 Latin verses are quoted above in the header. Muylle 
3 Vandenbroeck 1987, pp. 339-46. 1981, p. 335. 
4 Exh. Cat. Hamburg 2016, cat. no. 7. 8 Ilsink 2009, pp. 161-65. 
5 Flemish text is quoted above in the header. See Exh. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Three Soldiers 


1568 // Signed and dated at lower left ‘BRVEGEL 
MD[L]XVUV // Oak panel, 20.3 x 17.8 cm // New York, 
The Frick Collection, inv. no. 65.1.163 // Provenance: 
Endymion Porter; by 1640 gifted to Charles I; 1652 after 
his execution sold to T. Greene for £5; 1660 recovered 
by Charles II after the Restoration; 1714 last recorded 
at the Royal Collections; 1722 sold at estate sale of 
William van Huls, Whitehall, London; from 1900 to 
1950s in a private collection, England; c. 1960 purchased 
by Marks, an antique dealer; 26.6.1964 acquired by 
Edward Speelman and Agnew’s for £24,150 at Christie’s 
London; 1965 purchased by The Frick Collection // 
Literature: Cat. London 1985, p. 13; Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 170; Silver 2011, pp. 385-86; Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
2015-2016, pp. 229-30; Exh. Cat. London 2016, cat. no. 
8; Porras 2016, pp. 132-34 


Set against a black background, two brightly lit figures, depicted full-length, dominate the 
composition of this small but exquisitely painted grisaille. The figure with the drum is 
seen from the back. He strides to the right with his left leg, while his upper body turns in 
the opposite direction, in order to hold and beat the large drum. The man on the right, 
playing a fife, is depicted frontally, his weight elegantly resting on his proper right leg. 
Both men are armed with short swords that have distinctly shaped cross guards. These 
swords, so-called katzbalgers, allow us to identify the men as mercenaries, known at the 
time as landsknechte or lansquenets. A third figure, a barely visible standard-bearer who 
emerges in the centre from the dark background, is equipped with the same sword. His 
body is also depicted front on, but his face is turned upwards to the right, looking at the 
large standard that he is holding aloft. Soldiers such as these, who initially came mainly 
from Switzerland but later also from other areas, were used as hired troops throughout 
Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries. They were elegantly dressed in colourful doublet 
and hose, and the drummers often wore extravagantly feathered headwear. 

It is not known why, or for whom, Bruegel painted Three Soldiers. A print after the 
composition does not exist, and nothing is known about its provenance before 1640. There 
was ample chance for Bruegel to have come across landsknechte in 1568, since the Eighty 
Years’ War between the Seventeen Provinces and Spain began that year, and mercenaries 
were used by both armies. But any sign of menace is lacking in the image, and the raised 
sword above the codpiece of the standard-bearer could even be interpreted as a witty 
addition.? It appears that Bruegel painted the topic more than once, since it is assumed 
that the small roundel with the Head of a Landsknecht by Pieter Brueghel the Younger 
in Montpellier (fig. 2) was painted after a now lost original from the hand of his father. 

It is tempting to consider Bruegel’s choice to depict this colourful topic in the limited 
palette of the grisaille in the context of the two other surviving panels that he produced 
using this technique: the Death of the Virgin from c. 1563-65 (cat. no. 68) and Christ and 
the Woman taken in Adultery from 1565 (fig. 1).3 It is regularly suggested that Bruegel 
emulated other artists or artistic traditions in these two works: prints by Schongauer and 
Dürer and those of the Netherlandish iconographic tradition in the former, and Italian 
art in the latter. By the 1550s the grisaille technique had become firmly linked with antiquity 
and Italian art in the Low Countries.* As was recently shown regarding the reception of 
The Death of the Virgin, the grisaille technique became a medium to showcase historically 
informed connoisseurship and learnedness.5 In this light, several authors have linked Three 
Soldiers with the German tradition of depicting landsknechte in print, either alone or in 
small groups. The large majority of these woodcuts, etchings and engravings are merely 
documentary in nature, depicting different types of soldiers with their specific kits, either 
as individuals or side by side in a frieze. A limited number of prints with multiple merce- 
naries depict some interaction between these figures, as, for example, in Three Landsknechte 
by Barthel Beham (fig. 3). As in Bruegel’s Three Soldiers, Beham’s engraving depicts, from 
left to right, a drummer, a standard-bearer and a fifer, but the grisaille is radically more 
dynamic. The poses of Bruegel’s individual figures are much less static, and the spatial 
organization of these figures in relation to each other also creates a much stronger sense 
of movement. This is further emphasized by the fact that Bruegel seems to let his compo- 
sition continue beyond the picture plane, a surprisingly modern compositional device. 
The drum at the left and the standard at the top seem to be cropped by the panel’s edges, 
but its dimensions are considered to be the original ones. Bruegel’s exceptional paint-han- 
dling also creates its own level of dynamics. He paints wet-in-wet, as, for example, in the 
sword at the left; he creates a pattern in the very thin layer of dark brown paint with a 
virtually dry brush, as in the ornamentation of the dark hose of the standard-bearer; and 
he paints in a remarkably open technique, using the light ground layer almost throughout 
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Bruegel appears to have been drawing with paint in his grisailles, and one wonders whether, 
in addition to possibly emulating specific printmakers or artistic traditions, he was also 
examining the boundaries of the mediums by crossing them. The remark made by Abraham 
Ortelius, the owner of The Death of the Virgin (cat. no. 68), that ‘Bruegel painted many 
things which cannot be painted’ might be better understood in this light. It might also be 
useful to consider the Frick grisaille in the context of the ‘paragone debate’, the rivalry 
between artists and their art forms, which was linked with the simultaneous depiction of 
figures from the front and from the back, as seen with the fifer and the drummer in Bruegel’s 
painting.” And while the fifer’s pose is a classical contrapposto, the drummer reminds one 
of the so-called ‘S-curve’ in antique sculpture. It was recently argued that Bruegel’s grisailles 
Fig. 2: Pieter Brueghel the Younger after Pieter Bruegel featuring religious topics should also be regarded in the context of the paragone (see cat. 
the Elder, Head of a Landsknecht. Panel, diameter16 yg, 68)." Whatever was the case, from the well-documented reception of The Death of the 
cm. Montpellier, Musée Fabre, inv. no. 864.2.5. RR: R r ae aoe; 

Virgin it is clear that, at the time, the exceptional qualities of Bruegel’s grisailles were well 
recognized and highly valued among connoisseurs. RS 


1 Information from Exh. Cat. London 2016, p. 46. some of the triptychs that were produced by Bosch 
2 Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 2015-2016, p. 230. and his workshop, he focused, or even limited, his 
3 For The Death of the Virgin, see cat. nos. 68 and participation to the exterior of the wings; see Ilsink 
69. For Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery, et al. 2016 and Hoogstede et al. 2016, especially nos. 
see Grossmann 1952, pp. 221-23; Sellink (2007) 201, 16 and 17. It is not known whether Bruegel actually 
no. 140; Jonckheere 2012, pp. 198-209; Exh. Cat. knew Bosch’s grisailles, but it is tempting to consider 
London 2016, cat. no. 3; Porras 2016, pp. 136-40. that he might have seen The Mass of Saint Gregory 
4 Leon Battista Alberti, in Book Two of Della Pittura (on the exterior wings of The Adoration of the Magi, 
(On Painting), had emphasized the difficulty and which might well have been in Antwerp during 
the importance of the correct distribution of black Bruegel’s lifetime; see cat. no. 66) or The Creation 
and white paints, and he praised the painters from of the World (on the exterior wings of The Garden 
antiquity who mastered the difficult skill, known of Earthly Delights, which presumably remained in 
through Pliny the Elder’s paragraph on painting in Brussels until its confiscation by Fernando Alvarez 
his Chapter XXXV of his Natural History. See de Toledo y Pimentel, the Duke of Alva, in 1567/68), 
Alberti (1435-1436) 2011, p. 68 (2:46); see also Porras now both in the Museo Nacional del Prado in 
2016, pp. 130-32, and Meganck 2017, pp. 157-93. Madrid. 
Alberti’s Della Pittura was published in print only to Ilsink 2009, p. 203, note. 523. 
in 1540, suggesting that its publication played a Ir Koenraad Jonckheere argues that Bruegel’s choice 
significant role in the changed approach towards for the grisaille technique in The Death of the Virgin 
grisailles in the North shortly after. and Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery should 
5 Meganck 2017, pp. 157-93. be regarded in the context of the ‘image debate’ of 
e E E T EE E Fane aes 6 Exh. Cat. London 2016, cat. no. 8. the 1560s between Catholics and Protestants. 
Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Christ and the as an extra yellowish colour, as, for example, in the codpiece of the fifer. Although the aani 66% 40 a Amsterdam: a 2 7 E E = no. 14. a en ... pasy 
2. ee T rere IBSSISEIULBSINIELN execution seems to be an example of spontaneo bravura, in fact the inv. no. RP-P-OB-4326. 9 Jheronimus Bosch introduced several innovations focus ov themateriality of artworks: sée Jonckheere 
The Courtauld Gallery, inv. tio. Pegs PG43. composition was carefully planned out by means of an underdrawing and areas of reserve to the grisaille technique; see Hathaway 2016. In 2012, pp. 198-215. 


from the dark background. 

It remains highly challenging to assess Bruegel’s grisailles as a group, also because 
several works have not survived to our day. In 1551, Bruegel painted the exterior wings 
of the now lost altarpiece of the glovers’ guild in St Rumbold’s Cathedral in Mechelen, 
for which Pieter Baltens painted the interior of the wings. The famous Utrecht antiquarian 
and humanist Arnoldus Buchelius (1565-1641) described a lost altarpiece by Bruegel from 
1559, with a Crucifixion ‘in watercolour and egg-tempera’ that had grisailles on the 
exteriors that were painted in oil.” In addition, it has also been suggested that the draw- 
ings of The Resurrection of Christ (see p. 173) and The Calumny of Apelles? go back to 
lost grisailles. 

Bruegel must have mastered the grisaille technique early in his career, as indicated 
by the documented commission for the glovers’ guild. Pieter Coecke van Aelst painted 
several grisailles in the 1540s, so Bruegel would have been exposed to the technique during 
his presumed training in Coecke’s workshop. An important but understudied aspect of 
Bruegel’s approaches to the technique is his relationship to the grisailles of Jheronimus 
Bosch, for whom it constituted a particularly important artistic medium. Just like Bosch, 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
The Magpie on the Gallows 


1568 // Signed and dated at lower right: ‘BRVEGEL 1568’ 
// Panel, 45.9 x 50.8 cm // Darmstadt, Hessisches 
Landesmuseum, inv. no. GK 165 // Provenance: 1865 
acquired from the property of Georg Wilhelm Issel in 
Heidelberg // Literature: Marijnissen et al. 1988, pp. 
370-75; Kavaler 1999, pp. 217-33; Porras 2008; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 167; Silver 2011, pp. 387-89; Ludwig 2012 


The Magpie on the Gallows is one of two works by Bruegel that are known to have 


remained in his family. The grisaille of Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery (London, 
The Courtauld Gallery) belonged to Jan Brueghel in the early 17th century, while The 
Magpie was explicitly bequeathed to Pieter Bruegel’s wife, Mayken Coecke. In any event, 
that is what Karel van Mander says in his biography of the master: ‘In his will he left his 
wife a piece with a magpie on the gallows; by the magpie he meant gossiping tongues, 
which he committed to the gallows.” In spite of van Mander’s explanatory text, or perhaps 
in fact because of it, The Magpie on the Gallows, along with The Birdnester (cat. no. 84) 
and The Beekeepers (cat. no. 83), has remained one of the most enigmatic works in 
Bruegel’s oeuvre.” 
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Fig. 1: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Proverbs, 
detail of background at the right. 1559. Panel, 
117.5 x 163.5 cm. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 1720. 


The composition recalls the panoramic, bird’s-eye views of mountainscapes that 
characterize Bruegel’s work from his earliest dated drawing of 1552 up to the Seasons 
Series of 1565 (cat. nos. 72-75), rather than the comparatively closed compositions, observed 
from a low vantage point, that we see in his work from 1565 to 1568. The Magpie is also 
one of his most beautiful and accomplished landscapes. Although loosely and fluently 
painted, predominantly in silvery grey and blue-green, the brushwork is nevertheless 
structured and precise. It is a complex composition, with trees on either side enhancing 
our perception of depth into the distance as well as into the valley below. As in the draw- 
ings, a river meanders diagonally through a landscape dotted with human and animal 
figures, villages, castles, churches, mills, harbours and ships. Here, too, we find a typically 
Bruegelian device in the two men standing in the left foreground, who direct our gaze 
into the distance. The figure on the left raises his arm in a sweeping gesture to draw our 
attention to the magnificent view. 

For all that, we are no closer to understanding the painting. The gallows that van 
Mander wrote about stands prominently in the foreground with the magpie roosting on 
the cross-beam. Directly behind it is a cross on a stone, no doubt representing a grave. 
These ominous structures form a grisly contrast to the halcyon landscape and the merry 
procession ascending the path from the settlement behind the hill on the left. Three vil- 
lagers dance under the gallows, as their companions, led by a piper, approach to join 
them, while in the far-left foreground a man squats to relieve himself in the relative privacy 
of the shade. These two motifs have often been interpreted as illustrations of the Dutch 
sayings ‘to dance at/under the gallows’ and ‘to shit on the gallows’ (fig. 1), both meaning 
to tempt fate. 

Van Mander’s comments offer little to go by. The two magpies - the second one sits 
on the ground in front of the gallows - may indeed allude to gossips and slanderers, who 
should be strung up in Bruegel’s view - but that still does not explain the rest of the 
composition. Some theories link it to contemporary political or religious events, but these 
are speculative and remain unsubstantiated. What is clear, however, is that Bruegel was 
concerned with the issues of life and death, and perhaps man’s relationship to nature. 
These concepts are conveyed in a number of incongruous images, such as the merry cel- 
ebration at the foot of the gallows, or the boisterous villagers cavorting through the peaceful 
landscape. Following a convoluted train of thought, Ethan Matt Kavaler concludes that 
the work is an allegory of the personal choices facing Bruegel and his contemporaries in 
a time of strife and dissension.3 

Further research and technical investigations are planned directly after the exhibition, 
hoping to reveal new insights on this enigmatic painting. Ms 
ı Van Mander 1604, fol. 234r; translation from 3 Kavaler 1999, pp. 217-233. As the loan of this work 

Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. 194. was approved very late, this text is based on that of 


2 See Marijnissen et al. 1988 and Kavaler 1999 for an Sellink (2007) 2011. 
overview. 
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Left: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, View of the Bay 
of Naples (fig. 12), detail. 


Manfred Sellink 


Leading the Eye and 
Staging the Composition 


Some Remarks on Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder’s Compositional Techniques“ 


There are several reasons one could give to account for Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s reputation 
as one ofthe most gifted artists in history, and to explain his widespread popularity with 
the public at large as well as a more select group of connoisseurs, scholars and artists - 
this across generations and cultures. One could point out his superb technique as a painter 
and draughtsman; then there is his ingenuity in the choice of subject and the multi-layered 
play of meaning and allusion with which he works out the iconography of his themes. 
Generally recognized and well loved, of course, is Bruegel’s sense of humour and his 
wittiness - an aspect that was already noted and liked by his contemporaries as the oft- 
quoted words by the painter, biographer and art theoretician Karel van Mander attest: 
‘...He was called by many Pier den Drol [Pieter the merrymaker]. This is why one sees few 
pictures by him which a spectator can contemplate seriously and without laughing, and 
however straight-faced and stately he may be, he has at least to twitch his mouth or smile.” 

But what is rarely discussed - albeit briefly touched upon in discussions of individual 
works - is the artist’s ingenuity in building up and arranging his compositions, in setting 
the stage and in drawing our attention and leading our eye. Bruegel’s compositional talent 
was well noted by his contemporaries, however. Let us listen again to what Karel van 
Mander has to say, here in the chapter on landscape painting in his didactic treatise for 
young painters that was also part of his Schilder-Boeck: ‘Besides these [Titian, Tintoretto 
and Muziano, the few Italian artists that van Mander considered to be of merit in painting 
landscapes] I would, as if it were a competition, like to mention Bruegel, due to his well 
painted and artful paintings and prints that look so natural; in these works he teaches us 
how to paint, as if without any trouble, as one can see in the rough, rocky Alps: the deep 
views into staggering valleys, steep cliffs, pine-trees kissing the sky, wide open views and 
murmuring streams.” As well as referring to the landscapes themselves, these words clearly 
emphasize the compositional skills of the artist - the manner in which he conceives and 
arranges his landscapes. 

In this short survey, I shall concentrate on Bruegel’s landscapes, as this is a subject 
that is ever present throughout his entire oeuvre from the first dated drawing in 1552 to 
his very last works of 1568, and in all media (oil painting, Tüchlein, drawing, designs for 
prints, and lost works in other techniques such as miniature, gouache and painting on 
ivory). Furthermore, the landscape as such in Bruegel’s oeuvre has been little studied in 
respect to his compositional techniques and development.3 
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with the blending-in of colours from brown in the foreground, through greens in the middle 
plane, to blue and silver-grey at the horizon (fig. 1). Bruegel adopts the compositional 
traditions of the Weltlandschaft, but also uses other methods to link the different planes 
and scenes together. One of his earliest existing works is the Berlin drawing Monastery 
in a Valley (fig. 2), signed and dated 1552 and made during his 1552-54 stay in Italy. Here, 
Bruegel uses a compositional method that became one of his hallmarks: presenting the 
landscape from an elevated point of view (often a hill with high trees) in the foreground, 
then leading the eye down into an open valley in the middle plane, which then opens up 
to a wider view with a mix of higher hills and lower valleys leading towards the horizon.5 
In the higher foreground Bruegel often places a few small and aptly drawn peasants or 
travellers, who connect the viewer to the scenes beyond and at the same time give scale 
and monumentality to the entire landscape - even when it is a comparatively small drawing. 

With an intense focus on drawing landscapes in the years 1552-54, Bruegel rapidly 
developed and refined his compositional techniques. The British Museum’s Mountain 
Landscape with River and Travellers (fig. 3) is a good example of the steps he took to 
create more intricate and integrated landscapes.° The structure elaborates on the compo- 
sition of the Berlin drawing, adding elements that became typical in nearly all (horizontal) 
landscapes by Bruegel throughout his career: the elevation with a hill in the foreground 
is concentrated to the left or the right, with a tall tree (or cluster of trees) on the edge as 
a repoussoir providing depth to the rest of the landscape, while the rest of the foreground 


varies in height. From the foreground the spectator is led downhill, into an open river 
Fig. 2: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Monastery in a Valley. 
1552. Pen and brown ink, accents in watercolour in ` 
another hand, t85 x 326 mm: Staatliche Museen au plane and to lead the eye towards the background as the river meanders through the valley 


Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. KdZ 5537. (© ibid.) to the right up to the horizon, contrasting with the steep hills in the left. In the foreground 


valley - and Bruegel cleverly uses this river both to link the foreground to the middle 


EARLY LANDSCAPES: ADAPTING Although he trained as a painter and also, most probably, in the technique of painting 
THE WELTLANDSCHAFT miniatures, Pieter Bruegel’s entire early production that is still in existence, from 1552 to 
—— 1556, consists of drawn landscapes and landscape prints made after his designs (cat. nos. 


I-18). It is clear that from the very beginning that he was strongly embedded in the tra- 


ia: d oam batan Landscape With the Plight dition of the Weltlandschaft, as developed in the Southern Netherlands in the first decades 


to Egypt. c. 1516/17. Panel, 183 x 224 mm. Antwerp, of the 16th century by Joachim Patinir and worked out by subsequent generations of 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, inv. no. 64. landscape artists.4 
(© ibid.) 


One could generalize the Weltlandschaft as a wide and open, often horizontal com- 
position built up in (mostly three) planes with a high horizon - a hybrid landscape, where 
the variety that nature on earth has to offer as a reflection of heavenly paradise can be 
seen, combining mountains and meadows, woods and waters. In addition to the use of 


planes and the concentration on details in the landscape, another characteristic is the use 4 Be 5 = 
CL age te 


of atmospheric perspective: the fading-out of precision towards the horizon in combination 15% = 


fant ee en 


bel 
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Fig. 3: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Mountain Landscape 
with River and Travellers. 1553. Pen and brown ink, 
229 x 338 mm. London, British Museum, inv. no. 
00,9.9. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 4: Mountain Landscape with River and Travellers 
(fig. 3), detail. 


there are - as in the Berlin sheet - peasants and travellers introducing the landscape; note 
the seated man beneath the tree talking to his companion and pointing towards the river 
valley. But what this drawing so aptly demonstrates above all is Bruegel’s innovative use 
in the foreground of the human figure seen from the back. Although many artists have 
used this pictorial rhetorical device - based on the psychological effect of a viewer iden- 
tifying with a figure seen from behind, to look with him or her into the composition beyond 
- one could argue that very few have done it so subtly, consistently and effectively as 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder (fig. 4). 

Another aspect that is characteristic of Bruegel’s landscape compositions is the richness 
and variety - ‘copia et varietas’ in the terminology of classical rhetoric’ - in displaying 
nature as well as the presence of man. This concurs with what (yet again) Karel van 
Mander writes about the requirements of good landscape compositions in the eighth 
chapter of his ‘leerdicht’: ‘a rich variety, both in colour and in form, we have to strive for 
in a wise and thoughtful manner, as this will create great and praiseworthy beauty’.® In 
this chapter, van Mander describes in detail how this rich variety in landscape art is to 
be attained: by painting crystal-clear brooks making their way through meadows inter- 
spersed with ploughed fields, by depicting meandering rivers in deep valleys, by adding 
shepherd’s huts and peasant villages as well as castles on high rocks, by placing mighty 
trees in the foreground with small creatures ploughing here, sowing there and elsewhere 
tiny figures fishing, hunting, catching birds or boating, and so forth... .» These words seem 
like an accurate description of Bruegel’s landscapes, which van Mander knew and admired 
- as attested by the earlier quote from his ‘leerdicht’. The intricate and balanced compo- 
sition of the London Mountain Landscape is a perfect case in point - although it seems 
more likely that van Mander had the well-known and often (re)printed engraved series of 
the Large Landscapes (cat. nos. 12-17) in mind when writing on landscape. 

In 1554 Pieter Bruegel experimented with vertical landscape compositions: a group 
of forest views known as the ‘Lugt group’ (see cat. nos. 9 and 10) - closed and densely 
wooded views, partly known through copies - that were picked up as a source of inspiration 
by his son Jan Brueghel the Elder and Paul Bril decades later. While in many respects a 
group that stands out in his oeuvre, Bruegel did, in fact, incorporate these vertical wooded 
views in his landscapes from 1554 onwards. The remarkable Wooded Landscape with a 
Distant View towards the Sea (fig. 5) is the most painterly drawing that remains of the 
master’s oeuvre - drawn with chalk, pen and brush on blue paper, using brown ink and 
white body colour.” Here, Bruegel combines his prototypical horizontal landscape on the 
right with the vertical forest view on the left, thus further accentuating the depth of the 
landscape and also adding suspense and a more dramatic undertone to the entire compo- 
sition. He repeats this in other drawings, but also in paintings such The Suicide of Saul 
(cat. no. 57) and The Sermon of Saint John the Baptist (cat. no. 76). 

The use and reuse of compositional schemes and motifs and of individual figures and 
pictorial ‘tricks’ throughout Bruegel’s career (dated works from 1552 to 1568) and through 
different media (prints, drawings and paintings) has been rather neglected in the study of 
his oeuvre. But if one compares - here taking the landscape as a case in point - the charming 
1563 panel Flight into Egypt (fig. 6) with the earlier landscape drawings, such as the Mountain 
Landscape with River and Travellers (fig. 3), there are many resemblances in the composition 
that immediately leap to the eye: the elevated foreground with tall trees as a repoussoir at 
the edge, the hill leading into a valley with a river meandering towards the horizon, the 
figure (here Joseph) seen from behind leading us downhill, and the rich variety of all that 
nature and landscape has to offer scattered throughout the composition.” 
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in the Seasons cycle, Bruegel plays with and varies his ‘traditional’ trees as a repoussoir. 
Harvesters (fig. 8) is a good case in point: the tall tree, cunningly placed just off-centre, 
gives depth to the entire composition, leading the eye either to the open landscape at a 
lake or sea to the left or to the marvellous view of a half-hidden village with a church to 
the right. One of the most brilliant compositional devices is the way in which Bruegel 
rhythmically lets four tall trees go downhill in The Hunters in the Snow (fig. 9, cat. no. 75), 


providing not only depth but also repeating the rhythm of the dogs and hunters beneath. 


Fig. 6: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Flight into Egypt. 
1563. Panel, 37.1 x 55.6 cm. London, The Samuel 
Courtauld Trust, The Courtauld Gallery, inv. no. 
P.1978.PG.47. (© ibid.) 


THE SEASONS SERIES: The 1565 cycle of The Seasons (cat. nos. 72-75) is generally seen as the culmination of Pieter 
RHYTHM AND REPETITION Bruegel’s landscape compositions - and the five individual paintings are considered by 
—— ES SSS EEE many, including myself, to be among the very best landscapes ever made.” One has to keep 


in mind, though, that the reputation of Bruegel as a landscape artist and his influence in 


his genre in the 16th and 17th centuries was largely based on the print series of the Large 
Fig. 5: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Wooded Landscape this genre tue rotia 7 gey P 8 


with a Distant View towards the Sea. 1554. Pen and Landscapes (cat. nos. 12-17). These were repeatedly printed, probably for several decades 
brush, brown ink, brown wash and highlights in white until long after the master’s death, while the panels of The Seasons were ‘out of sight’ in 
over bath chalk on blie lad paper 260: 3321 um, difficult-to-access collections and, unlike several other compositions by Bruegel, not known 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard Art Museums, Fogg , j g , r . 

Museum, The Maida and George Abrams Collection, through painted copies. While often seen as a separate series when studied in the context 
inv. no. 1999.132. (© ibid.) of his painted oeuvre, in composition and structure The Seasons are strongly related to his 


earlier drawings and print designs. If one looks, for instance, at The Return of the Herd 
(fig. 7, cat. no. 74) the master’s well-established compositional scheme is immediately 
recognizable: the high foreground with variations in height, a path leading downhill into 


the middle plane to a river, which meanders to the horizon with a combination of a wide Fig. 7: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Retna Gf the 
Herd. 1565. Oak panel, 117 x 159.7 cm. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
position, with a lone tree at the right and a more densely planted group at the left. Elsewhere inv. no. 1018. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


and open valley and steep rocks and hills. In the foreground, tall trees close off the com- 
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INFLUENCE OF TAPESTRY DESIGNS 


Fig. 8: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Harvesters. 1565. 

Oak panel, 119 x 162 cm. New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers Fund 1919, inv. no. 19.164. 

(© ibid.) 


In general, rhythm and repetition are important elements in Bruegel’s compositions, 
and especially so in The Seasons. Look, for example, at how the drooping shoulders of 
the dogs mimic the bent shoulders of the hunters trudging downhill before them (fig. 9), 
or how the baskets of produce ‘replace’ the heads of the five peasants seen from behind 
in a line, in the foreground of The Haymaking (fig. 10, cat. no. 73), or the way the sheaves 
of wheat in the right-hand field in Harvesters (fig. 8) are repeated in the form of the woman 
bending down. Bruegel combines inventive compositional devices and motifs with wit 
and humour - and not only in his landscapes, as will be discussed later. A very innovative 
feature in this respect is the foreground of The Return of the Herd (fig. 7). Here, Bruegel 
wittily plays a game with his ‘traditional’ foreground figures seen from the back: the 
herdsmen with their cattle come from a lower point of view at the right of the picture, 
pass over the top of the hill in the centre and go downhill to the left. One can thus see 
the peasants and their animals from the front, side and back. Daring and - as far as I can 
judge - a first in art history is the prominence of the flanks and buttocks of the cows in 
the foreground, swaying rhythmically as they make their way downhill. Where else does 
one find such overwhelming bums in such a prominent position? This observation leads 
to another essential aspect of Bruegel’s compositional approach to the landscape, namely 
the manner in which he continuously plays with distance and size, as well as his alternation 
in looseness and precision in rendering. If one looks closely at his compositions, one of 
his greatest strengths is the interplay and balance between larger and loosely rendered 
figures and forms - mostly, but not exclusively in the foreground - and the more minute 
and detailed way in which the middle plane and background are worked out. 


One wonders to what extent Bruegel’s artistic training (the little we know of it) was 
instrumental in his ability to continuously switch between minute and meticulously ren- 
dered details and more loosely rendered trees and figures while maintaining a coherent 


compositional structure. It is known that he trained, and started his career, as a painter, 
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Fig. 9: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Hunters in the 
Snow. 1565. Oak panel, 116.3 x 162.5 cm. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 

inv. no. 1838. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


but he soon turned his attention to working as a draughtsman and designer of compositions 


to be engraved. It is also generally acknowledged that he must have been well trained in 
the art of miniature painting - most probably by Mayken Verhulst, the second wife of 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst and Bruegel’s future mother-in-law. The richness and virtuosity 
of detail in such paintings as the two Towers of Babel (cat. nos. 63 and 64) are often cited 
as proof of Bruegel’s proficiency as a miniaturist, but one could also look at View of the 
Bay of Naples (fig. 12, cat. no. 54), the landscape drawings discussed above or even the 
Berlin panel The Proverbs (figs 13 and 14) - a painting that, understandably, is often studied 
in depth and detail because of its fascinating subject, but has been rather neglected when 
it comes to its technique and compositional structure and coherence as a landscape.“ 
But it must also have been in the workshop of Pieter Coecke van Aelst - where Bruegel 
was an apprentice and collaborator for an unknown period in the 1540s, until 1550/51 at 
the latest - that the young artist became very familiar with another artistic medium, which 
was of great importance in the Netherlands in the 16th century but is not often associated 
with Bruegel. That is to say, the designing and production of life-size cartoons for tapestries. 
While occasionally the influence of the landscape tapestries designed by Bernard van 
Orley (notably the famous Hunts of Maximilian series, now in the Louvre) is noted in 
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Fig. 10: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Haymaking. 
1565. Oak panel, 114 x 158 cm. Prague, Lobkowicz 
Palace, The Lobkowicz Collections. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 11: The Return of the Herd (fig. 7), detail. 
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Fig. 12: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, View of the Bay of 
Naples. c. 1563? Panel, 42.2 x 71.2 cm. Rome, Galleria 
Doria Pamphilj, inv. no. fe 546. (© ibid.) 


art-historical literature, the possible relationship between Bruegel and the tapestry cartoons 
made by his teacher Coecke is hardly ever touched upon.® Leaving aside differences in 
style, subject matter and handling of figures - the reason why the connection between 
Coecke and Bruegel is often seen as problematic and hard to explain - there are also 
interesting similarities in compositional structure. Take Joshua’s Last Speech to the Israelites 
at Sichem (fig. 15), woven after Coecke’s design around 1544. The build-up of the landscape 
is the same as in Bruegel’s landscapes from less than a decade later, as described above: 
a broad, half-open landscape with an elevated point of view in the foreground, a large 
tree as a repoussoir, a middle-plane view into a valley with a river meandering into the 
background, as well as the ‘copia et varietas’ spread all over the composition. But even 
more striking is Coecke’s variation and play with differences in size: large and small, more 
and less detailed, far and near, close up and fading out. This is essential when designing 
cartoons for tapestries that are to be embroidered in such large sizes as five by seven 
metres, if one wants to set the stage and lead the eye through an integrated and homog- 
enous composition. 

Although this is to enter the realm of hypothesis and even mere speculation, one 
wonders if Pieter Bruegel not only saw and learned from the tapestry cartoons made in the 
Coecke workshop, but was also actively involved in their production. It is a fact that as well 
as having a studio in Antwerp, Coecke opened a second workshop in Brussels, around 
1544/45 - most probably specifically to be near to the Brussels tapestry weavers while 
producing cartoons on their behalf.” It is tempting to think that, while working for Coecke, 
the young and aspiring artist not only became more proficient in the art of painting and 
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Fig. 13: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Proverbs. 1559. 
Panel, 117.5 x 163.5 cm. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 1720. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 14: The Proverbs (fig. 13), detail. 


LOOSER LANDSCAPES 
AND LARGER FIGURES 


drawing, not only met his future wife, not only learned the art of miniature painting, but 


was also involved as a (junior) collaborator in the most prestigious, and also most labour- 
intensive, commissions his master’s workshops in Antwerp and Brussels had to fulfil. 

As a collaborator in Coecke’s workshop in this period, without doubt Bruegel must 
also have had first-hand knowledge of one of his master’s most important commissions: 
to assist Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen in the years 1546-50 in creating cartoons for the mon- 
umental tapestry series The Conquest of Tunis, the largest and most costly set of tapestries 
ever made for Emperor Charles V. If you look at this astonishing series - the cartoons 
are all kept and displayed in the Kunsthistorisches Museum - you feel as if you’re looking 
at a key source of inspiration for Pieter Bruegel: the general layout and composition lead 
the eye in the same way as a film director (fig. 16); the balance between near and far, large 
and small, detail and vagueness (fig. 17); the rhythmic repetition of figures and objects 
(fig. 18); the use of figures seen from the back (fig. 19). 


From 1562 onwards, Bruegel concentrated more and more on painting, and the production 
of designs for prints published by Hieronymus Cock becomes a less prominent part of his 
work. Despite this shift, he created his only self-made etching in 1560 (cat. no. 52) and 
produced (with Cock and Cornelis van Dalem) an ambitious, large-scale view of the Strait 
of Messina in 1561 (cat. no. 53) as well as the innovative (but in Bruegel’s oeuvre often 
underrated and little studied) series of Sailing Ships in the years 1561-65 (cat. nos. 55 and 
56).2° One could consider - though the comparison might seem a little unusual for some 
- the latter series exemplary for an important shift in balance and structure in Bruegel’s 
figure compositions in the years 1562/63: the figures in the foreground become larger and 
more prominent. In the Sailing Ships series (fig. 20) it is clear that the prominent ‘portraits’ 
of the ships are the main subject and these consciously leap to the eye in comparison with 
the sea and landscapes in the background. 

Works in three different media from the last years of Bruegel’s career typify this shift 
in balance in his compositional structure. The magnificent drawing Spring (fig. 21) - dated 
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Fig. 15: Joshua’s Last Speech to the Israelites at 
Sichem. Tapestry after a design by Pieter Coecke van 
Aelst. Brussels, c. 1544. Wool, silk, gold and silver, 
460 x 660 cm. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Kunstkammer, inv. no. KK T XIX/8. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


1565 and one of the two existing preparatory drawings for a never-completed work in the 
Seasons series” - is a good case in point. Here one sees how Bruegel varies and adapts 
his earlier landscape compositions. The two large men digging in the foreground, both 
seen from the back as is typical of the artist, are a variation on the large trees that he 
traditionally uses as a repoussoir, creating depth and leading the eye into the rest of the 
composition. Witty and suggestive is the lonely, idle spade in between the two hard-working 
gardeners. Using the structure of the paths and fences we are led into the background, 
which is as rich in detail as ever, with a calm brook with lovers in a boat leading to the 
horizon - a variation on his river in a valley in the earlier landscapes. In 1567 Pieter Bruegel 
painted The Land of Cockaigne - the mythical and utopian land of plenty (fig. 22). While 
much has been written on the iconography of this charming and humorous composition, 
little attention has been paid to the fact that it is actually a landscape composition in 
which the painter cunningly (re)uses the compositional formulae from his earlier landscapes 
- in this case, notably the Seasons series. Compare, for instance, the above-described 
structure of Harvesters (fig. 8) with the tree in the centre surrounded by peasants, the man 
with spread legs lying with his head near the trunk and the wide, open horizon with a 
large lake with ships and a city view in the distance. This certainly seems to have been 
Breugel’s starting point for The Land of Cockaigne. 
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Fig. 16: An unsuccessful Turkish sortie from La 
Goletta, detail. Cartoon by Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen 
for the tapestry series The Conquest of Tunis by 
Charles V. 1546-50. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 2042. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 
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Fig. 17: The departure of the army from Tunis. 

The imperial army camps at Rada, detail. Cartoon 
by Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen for the tapestry series 
The Conquest of Tunis by Charles V. 1546-50. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 

inv. no. 2046. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


Fig. 18: The capture of the fort of La Goletta by the 
army and fleet, detail. Cartoon by Jan Cornelisz. 
Vermeyen for the tapestry series The Conquest of 
Tunis by Charles V. 1546-50. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Picture Gallery, inv. no. 2043. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


Fig. 19: The siege of the fort of La Goletta, detail. 
Cartoon by Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen for the tapestry 
series The Conquest of Tunis by Charles V. 1546-50. 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
inv. no. 2041. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


Fig. 20: Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Armed Four-Master Sailing towards a Port. c. 1561/65. 
Engraving, 291 x 219 mm. Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, inv. no. 
1964.8.394. (© ibid.) 


The play with size and focus, and the combination of large-sized figures in detailed 
landscapes continues to the last works that are known by the artist from 1568: The Birdnester 
(cat. no. 84) as well as the famous Parable of the Blind and The Misanthrope (fig. 23) from 
Naples - both painted in the so-called Tüchlein technique.” What is striking in these three 
works is the thin and loose way in which Pieter Bruegel painted the landscapes in the 
background. Even taking into account the damaged condition and especially loss of paint 
of the two Naples’ paintings, there seems to be a step towards a much more loose - one 
might anachronistically even say more ‘impressionist’ - way of structuring the landscape. 
It’s no longer built up in planes with a clear structure that leads the eye. One can only 
speculate and wonder what Bruegel’s next steps would have been. 

I would like to end this survey of Bruegel’s compositional techniques by going back 
just a few years to look briefly at some of the most intricate and complex paintings that 
he made in terms of composition and visual structure in the years 1566-67. These are The 
Wedding Dance in Detroit (1566, fig. 24), Peasant Wedding (1567, cat. no. 80) and Peasant 
Dance (c. 1568, cat. no. 81) - and the Tüchlein painting The Wine of St Martin’s Day 
(1566/67, fig. 25), recently (re)discovered and now in the Prado.*> Leaving aside the far 
more subjective discussion of whether these are the ‘best’ works by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, they are certainly very ambitious paintings staging large-scale compositions of 
complex subjects with a large number of figures - and one could add to the list The Sermon 
of Saint John the Baptist in Budapest (1566, cat. no. 76). In these paintings Bruegel inte- 
grates all aspects of what we know of his production and compositional techniques as an 
artist in the preceding (one tends to forget the short span of his career!) fifteen years: 
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Fig. 21 (left, top): Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Spring. 
1565. Pen and brown ink, 220 x 290 mm. Vienna, 
Albertina, inv. no. 23750. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 22 (left, bottom): Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The 
Land of Cockaigne. 1567. Oak panel, 51.5 x 78.3 cm. 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek, inv. no. 8940. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 23: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Misanthrope. 
1568. Tiichlein, 86 x 85 cm. Naples, Museo Nazionale 
di Capodimonte, inv. no. Q16. (© ibid.) 
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e an innovative and very influential adaptation of the Weltlandschaft, fully integrated in 
such large multi-figure compositions as The Wine of St Martin’s Day and the Budapest 
Sermon, setting the stage in planes, leading the eye through the composition from the 
foreground to the horizon with an abundance of richness and variety (‘copia et 
varietas’); 

e an ability to go deep in minute, marvellously painted details and yet maintain a coherent 
visual structure; 

e the readability of his complex images, nearly always with multiple layers of meaning 
and several possible interpretations; 

e a continuous play with size, distance and focus; 

e the rhetorical and stage-like structure of his compositions, leading the eye, aiming to 
capture the attention of the viewer and even drag her or him as a participant into the 
composition; 

e a strong emphasis on psychological interaction between the figures, often through 
suggestion as figures are often depicted from the back or side; 

e the use of rhythm and repetition as an important rhetorical and compositional 
technique; 

e an uncanny sense of humour: tongue in cheek, witty and full of irony, but never 
sarcastic. 
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Fig. 24 (left, top): Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
The Wedding Dance. 1566. Panel, 119.4 x 157.5 cm. 
Detroit Institute of Arts, inv. no. 30.374. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 25 (left, bottom): Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 

The Wine of St Martin’s Day. 1566/67. Tüchlein, 
148 x 270.5 cm. Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, 
inv. no. P 8040. (© ibid.) 


The illustrations in this essay focus on works that 
are not discussed or illustrated in detail in the exhi- 
bition catalogue. The compositional techniques and 
motifs discussed here are, of course, also to be found 
in the works that are included in the catalogue. The 
observations in this essay are strongly indebted to 
the many discussions the curatorial team had in 
front of works by Bruegel in Vienna and elsewhere. 
I would like to thank Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt, 
Elke Oberthaler, Sabine Pénot and Ron Spronk for 
sharing their insights, from which I learned a lot. 


‘[...] hy van velen werd geheeten Pier den Drol. 
Oock sietmen weynigh stucken van hem, die een 
aenschouwer wijslijck sonder lachen can aensien, 
ja hoe stuer wijnbrouwigh en statigh hy oock is, hy 
moet minstens meese-muylen oft grinnicken.’ Van 
Mander 1604, fol. 233r, English translation after 
Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 1, p. 190. For the subject 
of irony, wit and humour in Bruegel’s oeuvre, see 
Silver 2001 and Gibson 2006. 

‘Neffens dese mocht ick noch rommen trootsich, op 
de welverwigh’ en constighe stellingh der stucken, 
en printen van Brueghel bootsich, daer hy, als in de 
hoornigh’ Alpes rootsich, ons leert te maken, sonder 
groote quellingh, het diep assien in een swymende 
hellingh, steyle clippen, wolck-cussende Pijnbomen, 
verre verschietens, en ruysschende stroomen.’ Van 
Mander 1604, fol. 36r, see van Mander - Miedema 
1973, vol. 1, pp. 210-11. 

For a general survey of the artistic development of 
Pieter Bruegel in relation to his life and work, see 
Silver 2011 and Sellink (2007) 2011. On aspects of his 
compositional approach to allegories and religious 
subjects, see also my discussion of Bruegel’s 
‘Boschian’ and ‘realistic’ modes in Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 57-65. The four lost 
works in the techniques of gouache, miniature and 
painting on ivory are mentioned in the estate of 
Giulio Clovio, the famous painter of miniatures, 
who Bruegel befriended and collaborated with 
during his stay in Italy. See Nadine Orenstein in 
Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, pp. 6-7 and 
Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 14. 

For a survey of the development of landscape art in 
the Low Countries in the 16th century, with an empha- 
sis on the role of Bruegel, see Sellink 2016-2017. 

For the Berlin drawing, see further Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 1 and Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 2. 


One could select dozens of details without any difficulty from each of the four paint- 


ings mentioned above, as well as so many of his other works, to illustrate Bruegel’s 


compositional techniques. Few artists share his ability to convince and persuade in detail, 


content, technique and in overall structure and composition at this level. In the art of the 


Low Countries in the 15th and 16th centuries, Pieter Bruegel the Elder stands out with Jan 


van Eyck and Jheronimus Bosch - different as they are - as towering giants who helped 


to define and shape one of the most intriguing epochs in the history of art. 
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For the British Museum drawing, see Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 9 and Sellink 
(2007) 2011, no. 8. 

On the importance of ‘copia et varietas’ in 
Netherlandish landscape painting in the 16th 
century, see Sellink 2012. 

‘Veel verscheydenheyt, soo van verw’ als wesen, 
sullen wy naervolghen, wijs en bevroedich, want 
dat brengt een groote schoonheyt ghepresen.’ Van 
Mander 1604, fol. 36r, see van Mander - Miedema 
1973, vol. 1, pp. 210-11. 

The examples of suggested landscape elements are 
all taken from van Mander’s text on landscape paint- 
ing; van Mander 1604 (van Mander - Miedema 1973, 
vol. 1, pp. 202-18). 

This drawing was in the Maida and George Abrams 
Collection and was recently donated to the Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, MA. See Exh. Cat. Rotterdam 
- New York 2001, cat. no. 14 and Sellink (2007) 2011, 
no. 14. 

For the Courtauld Gallery panel, see Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 123. 

For a detailed discussion of The Seasons, see the 
catalogue entry by Sabine Pénot (pp. 214-41). 

See further the introduction to Sellink (2007) 2011, 
pp. 9-38. 

For the Berlin panel, see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 76, 
with further references. 

On The Hunts of Maximilian series, see Balis et al. 
1993. For a cogent analysis of the far more structural 
and, until now, underestimated influence of designs 
by Bernard van Orley on Bruegel, see Kavaler 2017. 
Kavaler also suggests further links between Breugel 
and Coecke van Aelst (who was himself a pupil of 
van Orley), see ibid., pp. 82-84. This span of influence 
through three generations - van Orley, Coecke and 
Bruegel - is also discussed briefly by Stijn Alsteens, 
in Exh. Cat. New York 2014-2015, pp. 57-62. 

On the Joshua series, see Iain Buchanan in Exh. Cat. 
New York 2014-2015, pp. 214-20. Apart from the com- 
positional structure, there are other striking compo- 
sitional details in several tapestries in the series that 
may have influenced Bruegel, such as the rhythmic 
play of the spears carried by the soldiers of the 
marching armies in several scenes, which Bruegel 
brilliantly used in his Suicide of Saul (cat. no. 57). 
On Coecke as tapestry designer see further Exh. 
Cat. New York 2014-2015, with further references. 
For the tapestry series, see Schmitz-von Ledebur 
2013 and Iain Buchanan in Exh. Cat. New York 
2014-2015, pp. 320-21. 
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The possible connections between Vermeyen - 
Coecke - Bruegel is a subject that is presented here 
as a first ‘pensato’, which certainly warrants more 
and thorough research. These ideas are not mine, 
but were developed in continuous and collaborative 
discussion within the curatorial team of Alice 
Hoppe-Harnoncourt, Elke Oberthaler, Sabine Pénot, 
Ron Spronk and myself. 

As well as the catalogue entry on the Sailing Ships 
series, see Manfred Sellink in Exh. Cat. Cassel 2015, 
PP. 54-59. 

On the drawing - now in the Albertina in Vienna 
- and its relation to the unfinished Seasons series, 
see Sellink (2007) 2011, nos. 147-50. 

On the Munich panel, see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 
159, with further references. 

Until recently I assumed - see my entry in Exh. Cat. 
Rotterdam - New York 2001, cat. no. 116 - that 
Bruegel’s Land of Cockaigne was inspired by an 
etching by Pieter Baltens, presumably made around 
1560. Closer scrutiny, however, provides no evidence 
at all that Baltens’s print can be dated this early - as 
Stephen Kostyshyn asserts (Kostyshyn 1994, pp. 282- 
85). It seems, like many other works by Baltens, to 
be a copy and variation of Bruegel’s composition, 
most likely after the engraving Pieter van der 
Heyden made, see Sellink (2007) 2011, no. 160. I am 
now of the opinion that The Land of Cockaigne is 
an invention by Breugel, its composition based, as 
said above, on his panel Harvesters. 

For the two works from Naples, see Sellink (2007) 
2011, nos. 164-65. 

On the Detroit Wedding Dance, see Sellink (2007) 
2011, no. 151; on The Wine of St Martin’s Day, see 
Silva Maroto - Sellink 2011, Sellink (2007) 2011, pp. 
286-87 and Sellink 2017. 
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Left: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Children’s Games 
(cat. no. 50), detail. 


Sabine Pénot 


The Rediscovery of 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder 


The Pioneers of Bruegel Scholarship in 
Belgium and Vienna* 


‘The story of Bruegel’s reputation is different: it is more chequered and more complicated.” 
(Fritz Grossmann) 


Close ties bind the fate and reception of Bruegel’s works to power and politics. These 
forces have not only decisively influenced the locations of many of the master’s artworks 
over the centuries and into the present, but also their value, rediscovery and, in part, 
Bruegel scholarship itself. That the greatest number of panels by Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
are today located in Vienna, along with one of the largest assemblies in the world of 
Bruegel’s drawings and prints,’ is due to the presence of the Habsburgs in the Netherlands. 
The good relationship, based in part on family connections, and the resulting solidarity 
between Flanders, Belgium and the Kunsthistorisches Museum as the location of the 
largest Bruegel trove worldwide, are still evident today in the generous support from the 
Flemish government of the 450th anniversary exhibition and its patronage by the Belgian 
royal house and the President of the Republic of Austria. 

Considering the current, by no means unanimous state of Bruegel research (fig. 1), it 
is all the more worthwhile to trace the origins of art-historical perceptions. Bruegel’s works 
were already highly valued during the artist’s lifetime. When the city of Antwerp gave 
Bruegel’s Seasons series (cat. nos. 72-75) to the Archduke Ernest, this was both a sign of 
esteem for the painter and an attempt to give the governor an especially precious gift. 
This ‘imperial seal’, as it might be called, brought Bruegel’s works still greater fame,3 with 
a corresponding increase in their value.‘ The artist’s popularity reached an initial high 
point shortly after the publication of Karel van Mander’s first - and in some ways still 
fundamental - biography of 16045, and lasted for the entire 17th century. The earliest 
responses led to a first definition of the artist as both the ‘Second Bosch’ and ‘peasant 
Bruegel’? Guicciardini (1567), Vasari (1568) and Lampsonius (1572)* already underscored 
the connection between Bosch and Bruegel, and emphasized the burlesque character of 
his compositions. These characteristics were codified by van Mander (1604), and determined 
receptions until well into the ıgth century.? 

During the 18th century and until the 1880s, Bruegel and his work fell largely into 
obscurity,” mainly due to changes in taste. Art theorists such as Roger de Piles (1708) and 
Descamps (1753) mentioned the artist only in passing or not at all. Burckhardt judges, 
‘With respect to painting Bruegel is usually slight, in composition indifferent and distracted, 
in the forms unbearably raw, in the colours although lush and luminous, gaudy and hard. 
In all this he ranks far behind a number of better Netherlandish contemporaries.’" 
Important but isolated exceptions include Mariette, Goethe, Baudelaire” and especially 


Fig. 1: P. Bruegel’s Vienna Tower of Babel as ‘Institute 
of Knowledge’. 1975. Cartoon in: Pardon. Die deutsche 
satirische Monatsschrift 14, no. 4, 1975, P. 36. 
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Thoré-Bürger: ‘This Pieter Bruegel, a free master, who is not valued highly enough.’ The 
workshop copies by Bruegel’s sons played a double-edged role, especially those now 
largely attributed to Pieter Brueghel the Younger” that flooded the market, which dis- 
seminated the father’s work but also overshadowed the original pictures and the quality 
of his oeuvre. Prints played an essential role in the spread of Bruegel’s compositions, as 
van Mander already emphasized. 

Conversely, Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s original paintings were almost invisible during 
the 18th and 19th centuries, as is repeatedly emphasized in the early art-historical litera- 
ture. Henri Hymans, director of the Royal Library in Brussels (1904-9) and author of the 
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THE CLOSE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
GUSTAV GLUCK AND THE PIONEERS 
OF BRUEGEL SCHOLARSHIP 


first critical studies on Bruegel in the years 1890-91,” sees the lack of visibility of his best 
works as the only possible explanation for the disregard of his oeuvre.* Only from the 
end of the ıgth century did museums increasingly acquire Bruegel’s paintings. This state 
of affairs raises all the more the exceptional significance of Vienna as the place where so 
many of the master’s panels could be seen - and where to this day the overwhelming 
majority of his paintings are united. 

Still, which pictures were then accessible, and how were they presented?” One 
certainly wonders at Waagen’s slight estimation of the Seasons series, as Edouard Michel 
also did: ‘These month pictures from Vienna, in which three-quarters of a century ago 
Waagen saw a caricaturing intension, today move us as much as the most beautiful things 
that humanity has ever created.” So what exactly would Waagen have then seen in the 
Belvedere?” His view was impaired by the confusion of two paintings in the cycle with 
one work after Pieter Bruegel the Elder and Bruegel’s Children’s Games. Two paintings 
from the sequence, The Gloomy Day and the Hunters in the Snow, were at this point in 
storage. The Conversion of Saul was not yet in Vienna. What was the situation around 
thirty years later, in the newly established Kunsthistorisches Museum? Although Bruegel’s 
paintings were then all exhibited in the Picture Gallery, they were, astonishingly, not 
united in one room, and the Seasons series was not presented as a group. The panels 
must also have got lost amid the mass of paintings exhibited: in Room XI alone this was 
ninety in number. ‘[...] but you hung by the yard’, mocked the anonymous author of the 
pamphlet Wie man die Galerie verdorben hat. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des kunst- 
historischen Museums (How one ruined the Gallery. A contribution on the history of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum)” in 1892, adding ‘Why did one not prefer to create a Titian 
room, a Veronese, a Tintoretto, a Brueghel [sic], a Teniers, a Van Dyck room? Would that 
not be marvellous?” 


Around the same time, at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 2oth centuries, the 
young Belgian nation assumed the driving role in Bruegel research, beginning with the 
rediscovery of the graphic and print oeuvre, through Hymans, van Bastelaer and Hulin 
de Loo.” ‘Only at the end of the 19th century did one begin to research Bruegel in earnest, 
as the young Belgian nation set out in search of a national artist. For the Belgian art 
historians, particularly Georges Hulin de Loo and René Bastelaer, Bruegel represented a 
perfect alternative to Rubens, who was so famous but also so international: Bruegel in 
fact seemed to devote himself to the description of authentic everyday life and the sphere 
of the peasants of his land.’ The rediscovery of Bruegel’s genius and the beginning of 
Bruegel scholarship are unquestionably accompanied by national undertones.® They stand 
‘[...] in the overheated nationalistic climate of the turn of the century and before the 
background of the perpetual Belgian-French conflict surrounding ongoing controversies 
around the national origins of the momentous artistic innovations of the late-ı4th century. 
The paternity battle took place in the publicly effective interplay of exhibition and counter- 
exhibition: if ‘Les Primitifs Flamands’ (‘The Flemish Primitives’) were presented as the 
pioneers of the Renaissance septentrional in Bruges in 1902, the French camp answered 
with ‘Les Primitifs Francais’ (‘The French Primitives’) in Paris in 1904." In the following 
year Hippolyte Fierens-Gevaert, in his Etudes sur l’Art Flamand, no longer merely empha- 
sized the Flemish but rather the genuine Belgian roots of an art that had been created 
over four centuries before the foundation of a Belgian state - before the independence of 
1830 and the London conference of 1831.3 

Bruegel was part of the pioneering 1902 exhibition ‘Les Primitifs Flamands’ in Bruges. 
In his catalogue critique of the show, Georges Hulin de Loo described him as ‘the last of 
the primitives, the first of the moderns.’ In this exhibition, The Census at Bethlehem 
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Fig. 2: Gustav Gliick (1871-1952), the director of the 
Picture Gallery, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


recently purchased by the Brussels Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke 
Musea voor Schone Kunsten van België was shown. Bruegel’s definition as a genuinely 
Flemish or German artist would endure until the beginning of the 20th century. Axel 
Romdahl, to whom we owe the first detailed analysis and a catalogue of Bruegel’s oeuvre 
(in 1905), continued this view. The monumental work by René van Bastelaer and Georges 
Hulin de Loo, published only two years later - Peter Bruegel l’ancien. Son oeuvre et son 
temps (Brussels 1907) - with a detailed biography and entries on each work, would soon 
displace Romdahl’s assessment from the attentions of art-historical research. 
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THE ‘ANSCHLUSS’ - A FATEFUL BREAK 
FOR BRUEGEL RESEARCH 


For future scholarship, the 1902 Bruges exhibition was a true milestone, melting pot 
and meeting point for lively exchange between art historians. Gustav Glück (fig. 2),37 later 
the director of the Vienna Picture Gallery, described the show as ‘unforgettable’, and recalled 
the visit together with Georges Hulin de Loo and Max J. Friedlander, among others, in his 
Sketch of my Life. It is no accident that Glück, who advanced Bruegel research so deci- 
sively, was friends with the most important Belgian Bruegel scholars and with Friedlander, 
the internationally recognized specialist on early Netherlandish painting. Before his employ- 
ment in the picture collection, while he was working in the print room of the Vienna court 
library (today the National Library), Gliick had already come into contact with Henri 
Hymans.* Glück published his first book on Bruegel in Brussels in 1910, during his time at 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum, in which he was the first to break with the myth of the 
‘peasant Bruegel.’* As head of the Picture Gallery from 1911 (with the title of director from 
1913-31), and thus the first art historian in this position, he oversaw the reinstallation of 
the paintings.* The first Bruegel Room emerged as a result (figs 3 and 4). From this moment, 
for the first time, the interested viewer was able to form a more comprehensive picture of 
Bruegel’s painted oeuvre in front of the originals.** In parallel, other museums gradually 
began to acquire more works by the master,” celebrating these in a fitting manner within 
their collections.* Max Dvořák,” professor of art history at the University of Vienna from 
1909, likewise set new standards on Bruegel in his research (1921).** Against the prevailing 
opinion, he was the first to place Bruegel in the context of European Mannerism and drew 
attention to the Italian influences, particularly of Giorgione and Titian, in his oeuvre.*? In 
his memoirs, Gliick describes his productive collaboration with Dvorak. 


For Viennese art history, Hitler’s seizure of power in 1938 meant a fateful break in Bruegel 
scholarship. In particular, the forced exile, due to their Jewish origins, of Fritz Grossmann 
and Gustav Glück“ (but also of Charles de Tolnay’), meant that research relocated to 
England and the United States. These prominent art historians continued their enquiries, 
at times under very difficult conditions, and brought a new flowering of art history else- 
where. Hans Sedlmayr,5 a National Socialist and also engaged in Bruegel studies“ - in 
the intellectual tradition of Alois Riegl, the founder of structural analysis in art history 
- headed the Institute for Art History in Vienna during the Second World War. 

Grossmann, who continued the study of Bruegel’s works on the basis of Gliick’s 
research, was forced to leave Vienna in December 1938 and fled via the Netherlands to 
London, where he worked at the Warburg Institute, before emigrating to the United States. 
Larry Silver emphasizes Grossman’s significance for Bruegel scholarship in the USA, and 
refers to his incomplete catalogue raisonné as a ‘Sisyphus struggle.’5° Grossman announced 
this volume,” which never appeared, in his Complete Edition of the Paintings.® Astonishing 
as it may seem, to this day there is no catalogue raisonné meeting current standards for 
the oeuvre of the most important 16th-century Netherlandish artist. Grossman closes the 
circle to Gustav Gliick in his preface. He also reveals his generous and fine personality, 
having made his complete research materials available for Gliick’s 1951 publication on 
Bruegel’s paintings.» In his introduction,“ Grossman notes that until the late 19th century 
few critics had added anything new to van Mander’s picture of Bruegel. On the other 
hand, when he lists the major interpretative directions of the 2oth century (until 1973),” 
he reaches the conclusion: ‘The interpretation of Bruegel, the man and the work, from his 
day to ours, presents a bewildering spectacle.’ For Grossman, the contradictory interpre- 
tations (with the exception of the ‘peasant Bruegel’) each contain ‘a part of the truth’ about 
Bruegel, and he sees in this variety the mirror of the artist’s multifaceted personality.™ 

In the 45 years since the appearance of the third revised edition of Grossman’s foun- 
dational publication, Bruegel scholarship has, as initially mentioned, in no way neared a 
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ageable any longer. Most concern the contents of individual pictures, which are considered 
from ever new angles.’® It is thus ever more difficult to absorb the various strands of 
s art-historical research on Bruegel.‘ In order to not explode the scope of this essay, only 
a few of the most important directions of recent years are presented for orientation. 
One of the key accomplishments of 2oth-century art history has been the increased 
scrutiny of Bruegel’s oeuvre, which has led to a reduction in the number of recognized 
works. Today around 40 paintings, 60 drawings” and 80 prints are attributed to Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder. Standard monographic studies, particularly Roberts-Jones 1997, 
Marijnissen et al. 2003, Sellink (2007) 2011, Silver 2011, and, finally, interesting books by 
Vohringer (2013) and Koerner (2016), offer valuable insights into Bruegel’s output. In 
numerous publications, Walter S. Gibson has delivered both overviews (1977) and specific 
observations. In his prologue, entitled ‘Deciphering Bruegel’, he compiles a useful summary 


; ; of the more recent Bruegel reception” and explains that after a phase of euphoria - intro- 
Fig. 3: General plan of the first floor of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, from: Katalog der 
Gemäldegalerie (Führer durch die kunsthistorischen appeared, in search of hidden symbols. ‘Peasant Bruegel’ became, after the nationally 
Sammlungen in Wien, no. 8), Vienna 1928. 


duced by Erwin Panofsky - countless iconographic interpretations of Bruegel’s work 


emphasized artist, a moralising” and an intellectual’ one. Did the art-historical research 
thus overshoot its target? ‘Scholars have tended to exaggerate Bruegel’s erudition and 
philosophical profundity.’* Marijnissen wisely warns: ‘Before inventing scholarly expla- 
nations of subjects which today suggest a rebus or code message, we should ask whether 
the solution is not actually much simpler than we think.’ 

In the past, folkloric approaches have led to interesting results in identifying the 
scenes and objects depicted. Research determining the places and things” reproduced in 
the works can selectively shed new light on Bruegel’s compositions. 

A significant and productive approach in current scholarship considers Bruegel’s 
context, 7 first stimulated decisively by the discovery of the dedication to Bruegel by 
Abraham Ortelius in his Album amicorum, which placed the painter in a humanist 
setting. Bruegel’s connection to chambers of rhetoric,” and investigations into his culture 
of humour® and satire,” likewise contribute to the contextualisation of his oeuvre, as does 
research into his patrons, which clearly shows the humanist circles in which the artist 
moved. David Freedberg® has discussed the problems of the iconoclastic controversy in 
the context of Bruegel, as has Daniela Hammer-Tugendhat in her essay on Christ carrying 
the Cross.® 

Engagement with Bruegel’s artistic roots is an early subject of research that continues 
to be pursued today,** as are tendencies to position Bruegel in the context of artistic 
production% and of the art-theoretical discourse®® of his time. Studies on Bruegel’s formal 
language also have a long tradition, beginning with Riegl, and continue with exciting 
approaches.” Iconological readings remain especially numerous - originally much driven 
by Tolnay®® - though these are generally speculative in nature, as they often involve con- 
Fig. 4: The first Bruegel installation in Room VIII siderations of Bruegel’s possible attitudes, of which we so far have no evidence.® The 
of the Picture Gallery, Kunsthistorisches Museum, theories on Bruegel’s worldview move especially between Neostoicism” and Christian 
Vienna. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) interpretations.” If reflections on Bruegel’s disposition must remain conjectural for now 


given the lack of supporting documents, a socially critical outlook is nonetheless clear in 
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Fig. 5: Pieter van der Heyden after Pieter Bruegel, 
The Battle about Money. After 1570. Engraving, 

239 x 307 mm. Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. DG 1955/118. 
(© ibid.) 
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his oeuvre (on this see especially The Battle between Carnival and Lent, cat. no. 48). Far 
more than a moralist, Bruegel appears to have been a sharp-sighted social critic (fig. 5), a 
component that can be traced through his output from 1556 and which contributes to the 
still-contemporary character of his works.” 

Overly explicit explanations indicating a single direction are less germane to the 
artist» than the impetus to individual observation and to considerations of the human 
condition - its capabilities and its limits. A tendency towards more openness in the inter- 
pretations of Bruegel’s oeuvre is evident in recent years as, with the notion of contemplating 
the works in the context of the convivium, room for divergent opinions and an invitation 
to exchange ideas are also seen as possible intentions behind Bruegel’s paintings. Even if 
this perspective does not represent the universal reading of Bruegel’s works, the fact 
remains that the output of this great master has spurred and sustained lively debates over 
the centuries. Regardless of their approach, the diverse interpretations sketched here 
ultimately derive from the singular wealth of Bruegel’s pictorial world and his acute skill 
in observing the human species, which still hold an extraordinary fascination for us viewers. 
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THE VIENNA BRUEGEL PROJECT AND 
THE 2018/19 JUBILEE EXHIBITION AS 
A MOMENT IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Bruegel challenges those so inclined to study his compositions carefully - which the Vienna 
Bruegel Project seeks to facilitate. Image material® reflecting the highest technical stand- 
ards is especially intended to focus the gaze when inspecting the originals. Since the very 
first publications on Bruegel, there has been a palpable impulse to approach the boundless 
detail of Bruegel’s pictorial world. Today, new technologies allow his paintings to be 
discovered in all their variety, and high-resolution image material can be made available 
for any proposed interpretation. Perhaps this will also help text and image to grow some- 
what more together in Bruegel scholarship, and raise due awareness of the exceptional 
quality of his painting technique. The study of the original, however, remains incomparable 
and irreplaceable, as Philippe Roberts-Jones already observed more than fifty years ago: 
‘True, a picture by Bruegel can be enjoyed with the magnifying glass, yet each little part 
remains an element in an entirety that confers it its real flavour.’ 


If one views the change in personalities attributed to Bruegel over time - from ‘Bosch 
Bruegel’ through ‘peasant Bruegel’, from the exclusively Flemish-Belgian artist to the artist 
of European dimensions, to the moralist, humanist and critic of society, to name but the 
most relevant definitions - these often appear to have been shaped by the zeitgeist. This 
also applies to the attempt to approach Bruegel’s work through scientific study to explain 
open questions about the artist’s creative process. In recent years, scholarship - incorpo- 
rating technical investigations - has increasingly considered the work of the Brueghel sons. 

With its new scientific analyses, the Vienna Bruegel Project contributes a long-absent, 
foundational component to the study of the dynasty’s founder.” Additionally, here for 
the first time the media of drawing, print and painting (and underdrawing) and their 
relationships with one another - until now, in the case of Bruegel, usually studied sepa- 
rately - are united. This also represents a new step in the research of the master’s complete 
oeuvre. An approach accompanied by science brings the advantage of freeing the view 
of the work somewhat from an overload of art theory, allowing a relatively ‘fresh’ look 
at the paintings and their technique (fig. 6). Yet images won through elaborate technical 
means also require a specific line of enquiry and an interpretation of results, and here 
too lurks the danger of a biased outlook - see, for instance, Winter Landscape with a 
Bird Trap (fig. 7; cat. no. 71). It is ever necessary to combine the perspectives of scientific 
investigation with those of classical art history in order to interpret the various levels of 
the works’ production processes. 

The necessity that the traditional art-historical study of the pictures be accompanied 
by technical investigation had long been obvious. Marijnissen had already recorded a plan 
of examination in tabular form and noted, ‘Only with the results of the scientific investi- 
gations described here can one gradually consider a reasonably sound catalogue.’ He 
simultaneously warns: ‘One must unfortunately admit that here and there in the art his- 
torical literature the purest nonsense can be encountered, but positively disconcerting is 
how confident laboratory technicians sometimes act when occupied with artworks. [...] 
The meticulousness of the scientific methods is impressive, but in itself by no means 
protects against false or even dumb conclusions.’ The catalogue of the 1969 exhibition 
‘Bruegel: The Painter and his World’, held in Brussels and Vienna on the 4ooth anniversary 
of Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s death, was a first foray and a sensitization to the usefulness 
of technical studies for Bruegel’s painted oeuvre.’ Yet this credible attempt fifty years 
ago at a monographic exhibition, focused on Bruegel’s creative process as a painter, failed 
due to a lack of lenders - as did nearly every other attempt at a monographic exhibition 
on Bruegel the Elder before 2018." In his review of the Chemnitz exhibition ‘Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder and the Theatre of the World’ of 2015, Peter Parshall rightly observed: ‘Museum 
exhibitions have played a restricted role in the history of Bruegel scholarship, given that 
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Fig. 6: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Christ carrying the 
Cross (cat. no. 67), detail. 


the centrally important corpus of paintings is effectively un-lendable.”” The fact is that, 


today, monographic exhibitions have the best chance of occurring in conjunction with 
scientific research projects, as the spectacular number of loans for the Bruegel jubilee 
exhibition in Vienna demonstrates. An exhibition can thus also effect significant momentum 
in scholarship and subsequently serve as a place of expanded convivium. May many 
inspiring ideas arise in an atmosphere of open exchange, and stimulate a modern catalogue 
raisonné for the oeuvre of Pieter Bruegel the Elder.'* 
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Fig. 7: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Winter Landscape 
with a Bird Trap (cat. no. 71), detail. 


I am grateful to Daniela Hammer-Tugendhat, with 
whom I was able to discuss this subject, and to 
Astrid Hobill and Sophie Suykens for their help in 
researching this essay. Thanks are also due to 
Susanne Hehenberger for making available the 
archival material on Gustav Gliick in the archive 
of the Kunsthistorisches Museum. 


Grossmann (1955) 1973, p. 29. Hilde Cuvelier is cur- 
rently writing a dissertation on the subject: Het 
Bruegelonderzoek in de 2oste eeuw en het perma- 
nente onderzoek van F. G. Grossmann (1902-1984) 
(or: Bruegel research in the 2oth century and the 
persistent research of F. G. Grossmann). 

On this see Michel 2017, pp. 15-29, here: pp. 23-26. 
Van Mander makes repeated mention of the impe- 
rially owned paintings in his biography of Bruegel. 
See, among others, Currie - Allart 2012, pp. 42-45, 
here: p. 44. 

Ibid. In a letter from 1572, the abbot Maximilien 
Morillon reports to Cardinal Perrenot de Granvelle 
on the substantial prices that Bruegel’s paintings 
achieved after his death; on this, see, among others, 
Biittner 2000, pp. 43 and 210, note 235. The fluctu- 
ating prices paid for paintings by Bruegel over the 
centuries is illustrated in the exhibition. 

Van Mander 1604, fol. 233r-234r. In a letter from 
1609, Jan Brueghel reports to Cardinal Borromeo 
that he is unable to purchase a work by his father 
as Emperor Rudolf II had already acquired all the 
available works by the artist. On this see, among 
others, Grossmann (1955) 1973, p. 4I- 

Texts treating Bruegel’s reception include Michel 
1938, Grossmann 1980, Marijnissen et al. 2003, van 
der Stock 1989, Meadow 1997, Gibson 2006 and 
Currie - Allart 2012, pp. 42-45. 

Van Mander 1604, fol. 233: ‘He had practised a lot 
after the works of Jeroon van den Bosch and he also 
made many spectres and burlesques in his manner 
so that he was called by many Pier den Drol. This 
is why one sees few pictures by him which a spec- 
tator can contemplate seriously without laughing, 
and however straight-faced and stately he may be, 
he has at least to twitch his mouth or smile.’ 
Translation after Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, p. 190. 
‘Who is this new Hieronymus Bosch, appeared again 
in the world? Who through his great artistry is able 
to imitate the spirited dreams of the master with his 
brush and pen, so as now and then even to surpass 
him? May you, Pieter, grow in your spirit as you 
have in art, for in your and your old master’s comical 
genre of design you earn everywhere and from 
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everyone the outstanding rewards of praise, by no 
means less than any other artist.’ Cited after 
Royalton-Kisch in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 
2001, p. 13. Marijnissen et al. 2003, pp. 43-54, gives 
an overview of the interpretations of Bruegel’s 
oeuvre from 1572 on. 

Extensive literature on the subject, among others, 
in Grossmann (1955) 1973, Pp. 29-50; Marijnissen 
et al. 2003. 

See van der Stock 1989, p. 92: ‘The fact is that the 
work of and from Bruegel was increasingly forgotten.’ 
Burckhardt (1874) 1919, lecture from 24.11.1874. 
Mariette 1851-1853, vol. I, p. 188ff.; Goethe (1832) 
1954, p. 789; Baudelaire 1923, p. 445. 

Thoré-Biirger 1862, p. 38. 

On the copies and workshop practices, see Currie 
- Allart 2012. It must be noted here that this group 
of works requires considerable investigation as the 
quality of the paintings attributed to Pieter Brueghel 
the Younger varies widely. Thanks to Gerlinde 
Gruber for insightful observations on this subject. 
Van der Stock 1989. 

Grossmann 1980, p. 36. 

Hymans 1890-1891; reissued in Hymans 1920, vol. III, 
PP- 230-76. 

‘Only the absence of his works in most major 
European collections can explain the lack of regard, 
which is diametrically opposed to the master’s high 
esteem by his contemporaries and the indisputable 
superiority of a great part of his works.’ Hymans 
1890-1891, here: no. 3, 1990, p. 362. See also 
Grossmann 1980, pp. 33-48, here: p. 36. 

On this, see the essay by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 
in this e-book. 

‘[...] his humourist chord is revealed in his paintings 
of winter, spring, and summer.’ Waagen 1863, vol. II, 
P. 145-55. 

Michel 1938, p. 30. 

The question of what we see and how our vision is 
to some degree dated persists, of course. This was 
revealed with reference to the Landscape with the 
Fall of Icarus, and does not preclude further dis- 
coveries of this nature. Rehabilitations such as that 
of the View of the Bay of Naples (cat. no. 54) are 
likewise possible, nor can the future deattribution 
of works be ruled out. 

On the presentation in the Belvedere, see the essay 
by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt in this e-book. 

The pictures hung separately in the adjacent Rooms 
XI and XIV. 

Among them The Tower of Babel, installed separately 
from Peasant Wedding, Peasant Dance, The 
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Conversion of Saul, Christ carrying the Cross and 
The Suicide of Saul. 

Vienna 1892, p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

See van der Stock 1989. 

Silver 2011, p. 12. 

On the politicization of art history as aided by 
Bruegel, see Kott 2006, pp. 139ff. ‘Bruegel as the 
perfect incarnation ofthe Belgian soul.’ Ibid., p. 139. 
Felix Timmerman’s biography, which reflects this 
spirit, appeared in 1928. In Asterix chez les Belges 
(1979), René Goscinny and Albert Uderzo winkingly 
employ the scene of the large bench in Bruegel’s 
Peasant Wedding. Goscinny and Uderzo devote the 
album to the artist(s) Pieter Bruegel the Elder (and 
Victor Hugo). One year later, the major exhibition 
‘Bruegel. Een dynastie van schilders’ took place in 
Brussels, celebrating the 150th year of the Belgian 
nation’s existence. 

Exactly a hundred years later, both Belgium and 
France each (respectively) organized exhibitions 
recalling these epochal shows and reflecting on the 
political interests then involved; Exh. Cat. Bruges 
2002 and Exh. Cat. Paris 2004. 

Carqué - Röckelein 2005, p. 525. A century earlier, 
Dominique-Vivant Denon’s pioneering interest in 
the so-called ‘primitifs’ had played a significant role. 
The Bruegel paintings that he was able to obtain in 
Europe (including in Vienna) were part of the 1814 
exhibition ‘Les Primitifs’ in the Louvre. The Vienna 
pictures hence returned to Vienna in 1815 with a 
certain added scholarly value. On this see 
Grossmann 1980, pp. 4off. On the fate of the 
Harvesters, see the essay by Alice Hoppe- 
Harnoncourt in this e-book. 

Acquired from the sale of Edmond Huybrechts, 
Antwerp, 12-15.5.1902, no. 3. 

See Friedlander 1921, vol. I. 

Romdahl 1905, p. 162: ‘If he occasionally also learned 
something from Italian art, still he was in everything 
essential, human and artistic, a racially pure Fleming 
and is probably firm evidence for the opinion that 
Germanic art and culture were capable of a self-suf- 
ficient, free, and original development but disturbed 
by the Romanesque flood.’ Romdahl emphasizes 
instead the influence of the Netherlandish tradition 
and Bosch in particular on Bruegel (ibid.). 

See Locatelli 2014. 

Deiters 2016. 

‘Except with Hymans, through my works on 
Netherlandish painting, especially since the for me 
unforgettable exhibition of 1902, I had also already 
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begun somewhat close friendly relations with Max 
J. Friedlander and Georges Hulin de Loo |...]. Gustav 
Gliick, Skizze meines Lebens (Sketch of my Life), 5 
(unpublished typescript, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Archive, Nachlass Gliick, IV 84, 10). 
Grossmann 1980, p. 42. 

Gustav Gliick, Erinnerungen (Recollections), V. ‘Vor 
der Übernahme der Leitung der Gemäldegalerie 
(Before assuming direction of the Picture Gallery)’, 
4 (unpublished typescript, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Archive, Nachlass Glück, IV 84, pp. ııff.). 
Glück 1910. 

Deiters 2016, p. 13. 

‘The result of such considerations was the complete 
reinstallation of the gallery carried out in the years 
1912-1914, which - aside from a few re-hangings that 
were necessary over the years - remained intact 
until shortly before the Second World War.’ Glück, 
Skizze meines Lebens, 7 (see note 39). Glück’s major 
publications on Bruegel’s oeuvre appeared after his 
retirement. 

Glück’s actions show the extent to which curatorial 
work can stimulate and accompany scholarship. 
Vienna and Belgium retain their central significance 
for Bruegel research (of course without wishing to 
neglect other locations, not included here for 
reasons of space). 

1827 The Triumph of Death, Madrid; 1846 The Fall 
of the Rebel Angels, Brussels; 1892 Beggars, Paris; 
1894 Dulle Griet, Antwerp; 1914 Netherlandish 
Proverbs and 1930 Two Monkeys, both Berlin; 1920 
The Adoration of the Magi, London; 1958 The Tower 
of Babel, Rotterdam; 2010 The Wine of St Martin’s 
Day, Madrid. 

The ‘sacralization’ of the Bruegel holdings also 
advanced in Vienna. After the Second World War, 
masterworks of the Picture Gallery of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum were shown in the 
Hofburg; Exh. Cat. Vienna 1945-1946, p. 12: ‘In the 
centre ofthe Picture Gallery of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, [...] so to say in the heart of the house, 
Bruegels hung until the evacuation. The separation 
from the surrounding rooms gave a welcome accent, 
one knew: now it’s time for the holiest of holies.’ 
In the 1970s the list of paintings not to be loaned 
was compiled, making the special status of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum’s Bruegel collection 
official. 

‘The attempt at declaring the form of artworks of 
the idealistic epochs from their subject resulted for 
D. in a new method of viewing art and a connection 
between art history and the other humanities [...]’. 
Swoboda 1959, p. 209. 

Dvořák (1921) 1924; on this see Grossmann (1955) 
1973, P. 48. 

Grossmann 1980, p. 43. 

“1938” thus also meant a fatal date for Viennese art 
history.’ Aurenhammer 2004, p. 12. 

Wendland 1998, pp. 201-5. Gliick was active in the 
Picture Gallery of the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
from 1900, from r911 as its head, from 1913-1931 as 
director. In 1938 he emigrated for ‘racial’ reasons to 
London, then in 1940 to the USA where he settled 
in Santa Monica in 1942 (http://www.univie.ac.at/ 
geschichtegesichtet/g_glueck.html, last consulted: 
30.3.2018). 
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Tolnay had already left Germany in 1933 in protest, 
after the National Socialists assumed power. With 
a recommendation from Erwin Panofsky, who had 
emigrated from Hamburg to the United States in 
1933, Tolnay received a position at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, NJ. 

Verstegen 2016. 

C.f. Sedlmayr 1934. 

Ludwig Baldass, university professor and director 
of the Picture Gallery of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, was the only one to bridge the periods 
before and after the war. On Dvofäk’s recommen- 
dation, he was employed at the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in ıgıı and assigned to the Picture Gallery, 
where he was from 1918 curator and from 1938-1939 
and 1945-1949 director. 

‘In the USA, Bruegel scholarship long deservedly 
remained the privilege of Fritz Grossman, but in his 
perfectionism he devoted his fine intelligence to 
short articles and papers, without completing the 
catalogue raisonné that would remain for his lifetime 
his Sisyphean struggle.’ Silver 2011, p. 13. 
Grossmann (1955) 1973, p. 6. 

The relevant research material is located in Antwerp 
in the Rubenshuis and is currently being studied for 
a dissertation by Hilde Cuvelier (see note 1); for the 
moment, see Cuvelier 2015. Following the 2018/19 
Vienna jubilee exhibition, a catalogue raisonné of 
Bruegel’s painting is being conceived as a major 
collaborative project. 

‘It is a measure of this like any other great artist’s 
stature that many more questions still remain to be 
asked. For this reason I gladly accepted the late 
Dr. B. Horovitz’s suggestion to write yet another 
book on Bruegel [Béla Horovitz was a co-founder 
of the Phaidon press in Vienna in 1923, which he 
was able to sell in time and transfer to London]. 
Actually only a short while ago practically all doc- 
umentary material on the master’s work I have 
collected and placed at the late Dr. Gustav Gliick’s 
disposal was published in the catalogue raisonné 
of Gliick’s book on the paintings of Bruegel [...]. 
However, while the raison d’étre of the new 
catalogue is its difference from the earlier ones, it 
will remain greatly indebted to the most careful and 
circumspect work of Gliick and the pioneer cata- 
logue of Hulin de Loo. The catalogue is reserved 
for the second volume of this book.’ Grossmann 
(1955) 1973, P. 6. 

Grossmann (1955) 1973, pP. 44. 

Ibid. 

‘The man has been thought to have been a peasant 
and a townsman, an orthodox Catholic and a 
Libertine, a humanist, a laughing and a pessimist 
philosopher; the artist appeared as a follower of 
Bosch and a continuator of the Flemish tradition, 
the last of the Primitives, a Mannerist in contact 
with Italian art, an illustrator, a genre painter, a 
landscape artist, a realist, a painter consciously 
transforming reality and adapting it to his formal 
ideal - to sum up just a few opinions expressed by 
various observers in the course of hundred years.’ 
Grossmann (1955) 1973, P. 50. 

Ibid. 

Cat. Vienna 1981; Demus’s aversion to iconographic 
interpretations is very clear in his writings on Bruegel. 
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Cat. Vienna 1997, published for the exhibition 
‘BRUEGEL - Tradition und Fortschritt. Eine fla- 
mische Malerfamilie um 1600’ (‘Bruegel - Tradition 
and Progress. A Family of Flemish Painters around 
1600’) at the Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

Klaus Demus in a letter of 1.10.1986. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery Archive, 
Documentation folder on the Peasant Wedding in 
response to an enquiry on the infamous ‘third leg’ 
with the warning ‘for future cases to come”. 
Biittner (2017), p. 6. Scholarship has also diversified 
through publications in many different languages. 
For instance, the Japanese scholar Yoko Mori has 
researched Bruegel for around fifty years, see e.g. 
Exh. Cat. Tokyo - Niigata - Kyoto 2010 (with an 
essay volume in English). 

An important role was played by the (1997) publication 
of the 47th volume of the Nederlands Kunsthistorisch 
Jaarboek from 1996, which is dedicated to Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder and includes new directions in 
research and an extensive bibliography compiled by 
Jürgen Müller. Meadow notes in his introduction: ‘As 
its length suggests, the amount of ink already spilled 
on this artist is enormous.’ (Meadow 1997, p. 12). He 
notes the inevitable incompleteness of this Bruegel 
publication and asks the reader’s indulgence: ‘In the 
arduous task of reconstructing the intellectual, reli- 
gious, economic and cultural world of an age as 
distant as that of Bruegel, we are all, perhaps, “lan- 
terns with no light”. (ibid.) In view of the complexity 
of the Bruegel research situation, this comment 
applies to some degree to every Bruegel publication. 
Mielke 1996. 

Gibson 2006, pp. I-13. 

Stridbeck (1956) 1977. His viewpoint guides many 
interpretations to this day. 

Even if Bruegel moved in humanist surroundings, 
there is no evidence for his erudition, for instance 
his knowledge of Latin. For a study of Bruegel’s 
changing ‘faces’, see, among others, Miiller 1997. 
Gibson 1989, p. 61. 

Marijnissen - Seidel 1984, p. 24. 

Goldstein 2017; van Dongen et al. 2018. 

See, among others, van Sprang - Meganck 2018. 
Popham 1931. See also the Seasons series, 
cat. nos. 72-75. 

See, among others, Ramakers 1997; Lichtert 2014. 
Especially Gibson 2006. 

Especially Sullivan 2010. 

Freedberg 1982; Freedberg 1986. 
Hammer-Tugendhat 2004. 

Among others, Bruegel and Bosch (especially Ilsink 
2009), imitation versus own invention (Meadow 
2002; Richardson 2011; Porras 2016). 

Tapestry, miniature painting, genre painting 
(compare, for instance, the Rotterdam exhibition 
‘The Discovery of Everyday Life - from Bosch to 
Bruegel’, 2015/16). The upcoming Bernaert van Orley 
exhibition planned for 2019 in Brussels will surely 
also consider this aspect. 

The close relationships between the Netherlands 
and Italy, as well as the connection to Northern 
art’s native roots, are rich fields that will surely see 
further research. 

On the phenomenon of dispersal, see Kahane 2011, 
p. 165, note 16. 
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Gibson 2006, pp. 4-6: ‘Charles de Tolnay [...] 
reprinted Ortelius’s epitaph in its entirety as proof 
that “to the eyes of his contemporaries, Bruegel’s 
art was esoteric.” Few later scholars have seriously 
disputed this claim, and many have thought to inter- 
pret Bruegel’s imagery through a painstaking icono- 
graphic analysis of its details, an approach that owes 
much to the seductive influence of Erwin Panofsky’s 
“principle” of disguised symbolism, first elaborated 
in his Early Netherlandish Painting of 1952.’ 
Perhaps in the near future, documents will be dis- 
covered that can help us to better support these 
interpretations in one direction or another. Archival 
research is now being carried out (notably by Jan 
van der Stock, Jean Bastiaensen and Katrien 
Lichtert) in order to find more documents on 
Bruegel himself. 
Among others, Miiller Hofstede 1979. 
Among others, Müller 1999, Pawlak 201 and Kaschek 
2012 additionally emphasize Bruegel’s relationship 
to Erasmus of Rotterdam and Sebastian Franck. 
On this see most recently Hammer-Tugendhat 2017. 
See Daniela Hammer-Tugendhat’s contribution to 
the volume of essays on the exhibition (to be pub- 
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lished in 2019), entitled ‘No signpost, not in life, 
not in death: Bruegel’s attitude to the world. The 
Birdnester - The Conversion of Saul - The Triumph 
of Death.’ 

Richardson 2011; Goldstein 2013, pp. 3ff., 14 and 76. 
See the essays by Elke Oberthaler and Ron Spronk 
in this e-book. 

Roberts-Jones in Exh. Cat. Vienna 1969, p. 6. 

See the essays by Elke Oberthaler and Ron Spronk 
in this e-book. Technical investigations on Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder’s oeuvre were carried out on the 
basis of four paintings, in the context of research 
by Currie and Allart, and published in Currie - 
Allart 2012, vol. I. 

Marijnissen et al. 2003, p. 21. 

Ibid. In their 1997 Bruegel monograph, Philippe 
and Francoise Roberts-Jones devoted a chapter to 
the master’s pictorial and painting technique. 
Interestingly, the first technical investigations of 
paintings in the Kunsthistorisches Museum took 
place under Glück’s directorship of the Picture 
Gallery. See Baldass 1931. 

‘It would have been irresponsible to subject works 
of such preciousness as those of Bruegel, which are 
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located in the most varied places in the world besides, 
to the risks of transport and environmental fluctua- 
tion,’ wrote Friederike Klauner in her introduction 
to the catalogue (Exh. Cat. Vienna 1969, p. 2). In her 
thanks to the host, the rector of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Klauner seized the opportunity to lament that 
the show could not take place in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum due to the lack of space for special exhibi- 
tions (ibid., p. 4). 

Parshall 2016, p. 345. The 2000/1 exhibition in 
Rotterdam and New York made an especially 
important contribution in the field of drawings and 
prints. 

Numerous colleagues came to Vienna for the 
Bruegel research project. All deserve thanks for 
the open conversations and stimulating exchanges 
of ideas in front of the paintings. Of course, this 
applies most of all to the colleagues and co-curators 
of the Vienna Bruegel Project: Elke Oberthaler, 
Manfred Sellink, Ron Spronk and Alice Hoppe- 
Harnoncourt. 

In connection with the Vienna Bruegel Project, a 
catalogue raisonné is being considered as a joint 
project between all of the Bruegel collections. 
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ANTWERP: PATRONS AND PURCHASERS 


Left: After The Tower of Babel by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder (fig. 12), detail. 


Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt 


Antwerp - Brussels - 
Prague - Vienna 


On the Tracks of the Vienna Bruegels* 


Around forty paintings and almost sixty drawings have survived the 450 years that have 
passed since Bruegel’s death. Holding twelve of his paintings, the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna possesses the largest Bruegel collection in the world. Whereas other museums, 
such as the Royal Museums of Fine Arts in Brussels, acquired works after their foundation 
in the 19th and 2oth centuries, the holdings of the Kunsthistorisches Museum go back to 
the Habsburg collectors of the period around 1600. The current exhibition thus offers a 
golden opportunity to recount the long history of the imperial art collection as illustrated 
by the paintings of Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 


Some traces of the works by Bruegel that are today preserved in Vienna go back as far as 
the time of their making. Although Bruegel moved from Antwerp to Brussels in 1563, our 
knowledge of his patrons and first purchasers of his paintings mainly extends to those 
from Antwerp.’ Only one high-ranking collector of his works who resided in Brussels and 
Mechelen is known: Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle (1517-1586), minister and close adviser 
to the regent of the Netherlands, Margaret of Parma. It was probably Granvelle’s court 
artist Jacques Jongelinck (1530-1606), a native of Antwerp, who established the contact 
with Bruegel, since the other owners of Bruegel’s paintings that we know about all come 
from Jongelinck’s family and professional circles.” 

Jacques’s brother Nicolaes Jongelinck (1517-1570)3 possessed a fabulous collection of 
art known to us from a document dated February 1566 that is preserved in the Antwerp 
City Archives (fig. 1). In September 1563 Nicolaes had pledged to cover a debt of 16,000 
guilders owed to the city of Antwerp by the merchant Daniel de Bruyne.* The security for 
this sum, which had hitherto been lacking, was now added in this document: in it, Nicolaes 
agrees to stand surety with his entire property located at his ‘Ter Beke’ estate, which 
included two painting cycles by Frans Floris and sixteen works by Bruegel, of which a 
Tower of Babel, a Christ carrying the Cross and the Twelve Months are identified by their 
subjects. For his part, De Bruyne undertook to pay the city the sum of 6,000 guilders 
within the following six weeks.5 

From 1554 Nicolaes lived at his country villa, ‘Ter Beke’ (fig. 2), which lay outside the 
city limits not far from St George’s Gate and the gallows field.° When he died in 1570, his 
brother Jacques, as his heir and executor, was immediately forced to start selling the 
collection because the estate was heavily indebted. In 1571 the Hercules cycle by Frans 
Floris was offered for sale to King Philip II, indicating that Nicolaes’s art holdings were 
not forfeited to the city as a consequence of the surety but probably remained at his country 
villa until his death.” How long Bruegel’s paintings remained in Jacques’s possession is 
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Fig. 1 (left): Nicolaes Jongelinck stands surety for 
Daniel de Bruyne, surety record. Dated 21 February 
1566 (page one of three, dated according to the old 
reckoning (XXI. Februarij 1565)). Antwerp, City 
Archives, Stadsprotocollen 1563-1570, vol. VIII, 
no. 1551. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 2 (above): ‘Beschrivingevandepaelen der vriiheiit 
van Antwerpen’, detail. In this map the property is 
marked with the name ‘Iongelinck’. From Christoffel 
Plantijn (ed.), Rechten, ende costumen van Antwerpen, 
Antwerp 1582. Antwerp, University Library, Special 
Collections, MAG-P 14.196. (© ibid.) 


unknown, as is the identity of the person to whom he passed them on. ‘Ter Beke’ was sold 


in 1578 and subsequently destroyed in 1584 during the siege of Antwerp.® Nicolaes Jongelinck’s 
art collection was in any case well known: Archduke Matthias, who lived in the Netherlands 
as regent between 1578 and 1581, was later offered the opportunity to purchase the Hercules 
series with reference to the fact that he had seen the works at Jongelinck’s house.’ 
Accordingly, he could also have seen there the paintings by Bruegel that, fifteen years 
later, were to pass into Habsburg possession through his brother. When Karel van Mander 
penned his lives of the Netherlandish artists forty years later, he gives detailed information 
about the works by Floris that hung in the house of ‘Claes Jongelingh’” but does not 
mention the collection of sixteen paintings by Bruegel. 

Are the paintings in the Kunsthistorisches Museum the same as those named in the 
surety record from 1566? While the great Tower of Babel (cat. no. 63) dated 1563 had 
already been painted by the time of the surety, the same cannot be claimed for the painting 
of the same subject in Rotterdam (cat. no. 64). If it is assigned an earlier date on stylistic 
criteria, it may have been this version that was being referred to. The same argument can 
be applied to the mention of a Christ carrying the Cross in the surety record: in 1604, in 
addition to the surviving painting dated 1562 (cat. no. 67), van Mander refers to a second, 
now lost version. No second version of the Months by Bruegel is known," and the date 
of 1565 is compatible with the surety record of 1566, meaning that the series, today preserved 
in five panels (and known as the Seasons cycle), could very well have been on display at 
Jongelinck’s villa at ‘Ter Beke’. 

The Jongelinck family had close connections with the Antwerp Mint and therefore 
certainly knew the Master of the Mint, Jan Noirot.” From 1562 Noirot occupied a house 
within the grounds of the Mint (fig. 3) and was wealthy enough to fit it out with precious 
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Fig. 3: Map of Antwerp, detail showing the site of the 
Mint (‘de Mint’) and its surroundings. From Joris 
Hoefnagel, Antverpia. Before 1600. Engraving, 

770 x 460 mm. Vienna, Austrian National Library, 

K I 108839,8. (© ibid.) 


THE AUSTRIAN HABSBURGS’ 
PASSION FOR COLLECTING 


paintings and other luxury goods. However, his situation changed drastically, and by 
August 1572 he was so heavily in debt that he had to hurriedly abandon his position at the 


Mint, his house and his family. In order to satisfy his creditors, the movables in the house 
had to be sold with immediate effect. The documentation of this sale tells us that Noirot 
possessed five paintings by Bruegel. With a sale price of 80 guilders, a large Peasant 
Wedding from his dining room, in oils on panel and including a frame, was the most 
valuable item in the collection. It is remarkable that the other four paintings by Bruegel 
were executed on canvas and largely depicted very similar scenes: another Peasant Wedding, 
two Peasant Kermises and a Winter Piece.“ Noirot’s example shows that Bruegel painted 
the same subjects several times and on different supports. While the canvases have not 
survived, the panel painting of the Peasant Wedding (cat. no. 80) passed into the Habsburg 
art collection, possibly via the family of Noirot’s wife. 


The war that broke out in 1568 between Spain and the Netherlands, and the resulting strained 


economic situation in the Southern Netherlands, were probably the reasons why the works 
of Pieter Bruegel were soon wrested from their original context and began to appear on the 
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Fig. 4 (left): Hans von Aachen, Emperor Rudolf II. 
c. 1606/08. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture 
Gallery, inv. no. 6438. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


Fig. 5 (right): Martino Rota, Archduke Ernest in 
Armour. c. 1580. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Picture Gallery, inv. no. 2588. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


art market from the 1570s." As a result, the Habsburgs belonged to only the second or third 
generation of collectors of his paintings. The large number of Bruegel pictures in Habsburg 
ownership is due to the brothers Emperor Rudolf II (1552-1612) and Archduke Ernest (1553-1595) 
(figs 4 and 5). Both had spent their formative years at the Spanish court of their uncle, King 
Philip II (1527-1598), through whose collection they presumably became acquainted with 
works from the extraordinary oeuvre of Hieronymus Bosch.” While the name of Bruegel 
never occurs in correspondence in which Rudolf refers to his acquisitions, he frequently 
writes of his desire to acquire paintings by Bosch. From 1595, Count Simon VI of Lippe 
(1554-1613) was charged by Rudolf with tracking down works by ‘Hieronimus Bosch, Langhen 
Pier, Antonii Blocklant, Lukas von Hollant, oft andere besondere Meester’ (Jheronimus 
Bosch, Langhen Pier, Antonii Blocklant, Lukas von Hollant, and other distinguished mas- 
ters’).® In 1600 Count Simon was able to report that the merchants of Emden were proposing 
to give the emperor a ‘Bild der Tollen Greten’ (‘picture of Mad Meg’). Although there is no 
mention of the artist’s name, this work has been tentatively identified with Dulle Griet (cat. 
no. 61), since a short time later van Mander believed a picture of the same name by Bruegel 
to be in the emperor’s possession.” At the time of these acquisitions, van Mander’s life of the 
artist, which was to consolidate his reputation as ‘Peasant Bruegel’, had not yet appeared; 
the fact that Bruegel was then primarily known as the ‘Second Bosch’ may have contributed 


to Rudolf’s extensive acquisitions of the artist’s work.” 
Rudolf’s younger brother, Archduke Ernest, was regent of the Southern Netherlands 
from 1593 until his death in February 1595. The inventory of his estate mentions a number 
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of paintings by Bruegel that were to remain in Habsburg ownership: The Conversion of 
Saul (cat. no. 77), six panels representing the Months (now the Seasons, cat. nos. 72-75 
and New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art), Children’s Games (cat. no. 50) and 
Peasant Wedding (cat. no. 80).” Information on the provenance of these paintings is 
provided by the account book that was kept until Ernest’s death: he was staying in 
Antwerp in July 1594, and was presented by the city with Bruegel’s Months cycle, which 
the city council had purchased shortly before from the art dealer Hane van Wijk for the 
sum of 1,400 florins. The entries in the account book reveal that the paintings were 
subsequently packed up in sacking and transported directly to Brussels by boat.5 On 
16 July, the day before Ernest left Antwerp, he made payments to two art dealers for further 
works by Bruegel: 160 florins for Peasant Wedding (cat. no. 80), which he evidently secured 
through a relative of his secretary Philip Prats. As Prats was married to the niece of Esther 
van Eeckeren, the wife of the former Master of the Mint Jan Noirot, Peasant Wedding, 
which had been sold for its asking price in 1572, could have remained in the family and 
now been handed on to Archduke Ernest.” Furthermore, Hane van Wijk, the same dealer 
who had previously sold the Months cycle, received 538 florins 40 kreuzer for the Children’s 
Games (cat. no. 50), an Adoration of the Magi (presumably cat. no. 66)” and a Madonna. 
To date we do not know whether a connection might have existed between this dealer 
and Nicolaes Jongelinck’s estate. The Bruegel Crucifixion listed in the inventory of 
Archduke Ernest’s estate cannot be matched with any sale or with any painting that is 
extant today. Only tentative associations have been made with Christ carrying the Cross 
(cat. no. 67). 

This extraordinary turnover of Bruegel’s paintings within a single month - in the 
summer of 1594 - may have had an immediate impact on the art market: Cosimo Masi, 
secretary of the former regent, Alessandro Farnese, complained in August 1594 about the 
steep rise in prices for paintings, which he claimed had been caused by purchases made 
by the archduke’s courtiers, who frequently paid too much for copies.” Even Ernest himself 
seems to have been affected by this surge in prices: when he acquired Bruegel’s The 
Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77) in October 1594, he paid the Antwerp merchant Alonso 
Camorena 320 florins - twice as much as he had spent on Peasant Wedding just three 
months previously.* 

We have relatively little information about the acquisitions made by Emperor 
Rudolf II.2 The only contemporary source is Karel van Mander, who in 1604 listed a 
number of Bruegel’s paintings as belonging to the emperor. The wording of the text suggests 
that the author never actually saw Bruegel’s paintings in the imperial collection at Prague. 
However, he was intimately acquainted with Rudolf’s court painter Bartholomäus Spranger 
(1546-1611), who had last visited the Netherlands in 1602 and could therefore have supplied 
information about the works at the Prague court.» Van Mander knew of a large and small 
Tower of Babel (cat. nos. 63 and 64), two versions of Christ carrying the Cross (cat. no. 67), 
a Massacre of the Innocents and a Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77). He surmises that the 
collection also included Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61) and a Temptation of Christ, as well as 
other, unnamed paintings. The Temptation is now known only from van Mander’s detailed 
description. This account recalls a drawing of the same subject attributed to Pieter 
Stevens IB#, which one would like to think was made with knowledge of Bruegel’s painting 
(fig. 6): ‘one looks down from above, as if from the Alps, onto towns and lands, with clouds 
floating above them through which one can see here and there.’ Van Mander also lists 
further works from the imperial collection, such as The Battle between Carnival and Lent 
and Children’s Games, albeit without explicitly mentioning where they were kept.5 
However, in his satirical poem of 1613, Abraham of Drohna mentions Bruegel’s Battle 
between Carnival and Lent (cat. no. 48) as ‘des Brögels fastnachtgrillen’ (‘Bruegel’s 
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Fig. 6: Pieter Stevens II, Temptation of Christ. c. 1595. 
Pen and ink in brown and greyish-brown, blue wash, 
215 x 320 mm. Budapest, Szépmiivészeti Múzeum, 
inv. no. 1384. (© ibid.) 


Shrovetide fancies’) 5° thus it may be assumed that this painting - like the Children’s Games 
(cat. no. 50) acquired by Archduke Ernest - was already part ofthe Habsburg art collection. 
The inventory of the Kunstkammer (‘cabinet of art’) compiled during Rudolfs lifetime 
reveals that the emperor also collected drawings by Bruegel, some of which are today 
preserved in the Albertina.” While visiting Prague in 1604, Jan Brueghel the Elder must 
have had the rare opportunity of seeing the emperor’s art collection and thus also his 
father’s paintings. This is probably the reason he was able to report to Cardinal Federico 
Borromeo in 1609 that Rudolf II was prepared to go to great lengths in order to possess 
his father’s entire oeuvre.3 

Archduke Ernest’s dying wish - albeit uttered only verbally - was that his estate be 
divided equally among his brothers.4° Accordingly, the later-Emperor Matthias, Archduke 
Maximilian III (called the ‘Deutschmeister’ - Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights) and 
Archduke Albrecht VII (who succeeded Ernest as governor in Brussels) were entitled to 
inherit, in addition to Rudolf II. We know nothing of how his estate was eventually divided, 
but it is commonly thought that the art collection passed in its entirety into Rudolf’s 
ownership.* Since the sources relating to the inheritance do not provide any clues as to 
the whereabouts of Ernest’s collection of paintings, the following account describes a 
probable scenario based on the further history of the imperial collection.” In fact, of the 
paintings by Bruegel from Ernest’s estate, only The Conversion of Saul and Children’s 
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THE IMPERIAL TREASURY AS A 
HOARD OF EXQUISITE PAINTINGS 


Games* are documented as being in Rudolf’s possession. All the other pictures named by 
van Mander and mentioned in later Prague inventories were probably acquired by Rudolf 
himself. Rudolf’s death in 1612 gave rise to fresh inheritance negotiations: Albrecht VII 
received paintings (among other things) as his portion, although these did not include 
any works by Bruegel. Maximilian III was also permitted to take certain objects of value 
from Prague, though, unfortunately, these were not specified.“ His sizeable collection of 
paintings is known from the inventory of his estate, in which the panel paintings Peasant 
Kermis, Peasant Wedding and The Battle between Carnival and Lent are listed - albeit 
without any mention of an artist by name. It is conceivable that these titles refer to paint- 
ings by Bruegel.# The Grand Masters of the Teutonic Order who succeeded Maximilian, 
Archduke Karl and Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, were again members of the imperial 
family, which is presumably how this collection later returned to imperial ownership.*® 
Even if this does not constitute secure proof in respect of the paintings that survive today 
(cat. nos. 48, 80 and 81), Maximilian’s inventory should be taken into account when 
considering the uncertain whereabouts of the pictures during this period. 

While Rudolf II’s estate was still in the process of being divided, Emperor Matthias 
began to transfer a number of artworks from Prague to Vienna, where they subsequently 
entered the treasury of the imperial palace. However, some of Bruegel’s works remained 
in the imperial residence at Prague, which was plundered by Swedish troops at the end 
of the Thirty Years War in 1648.7 An inventory of the paintings collection in Prague drawn 
up in 1621 now lists only a single picture by Bruegel that van Mander (1604) had recorded 
as being in the emperor’s possession: The Massacre of the Innocents, which at the time 
was merely identifiable as a ‘dorfblinderung’ (‘plundering of a village’), probably on account 
of overpainting.* Other works listed include a Shepherd, The Land of Cockaigne (Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek), Daedalus and Icarus, a ‘hirt mit waßerfarben’ (‘herdsman in water- 
colours’) and a ‘Knight St George’? The last inventory drawn up before the Swedish attack 
in 1648 is even more cursory and contains no artists’ names. In addition to the Shepherd, 
the Plundered Village, Three Peasants Asleep and Daedalus and Icarus (the paintings 
from the emperor’s scriptorium are given only in summary, hence there is no information 
regarding the whereabouts of the St George), two other subjects appear that are mentioned 
by van Mander as being ‘in the possession of the emperor’: ‘Ein Daffel mit Feuers-brunst, 
dorbey die furia mit Vnderschidlichen Monstern’ (‘A panel with conflagration, with the 
Fury and divers monsters’), which may refer to Dulle Griet, and a Landscape with the 
Temptation of Christ.5° Although The Conversion of Saul must likewise have been in 
Prague, the painting does not appear in any of the inventories cited. All the works by 
Bruegel that are mentioned by van Mander or appear in the Prague inventories before 
1648 but were later no longer present in the imperial collection must have been plundered 
in 1648. Among the extant paintings this applies to the small Tower of Babel (cat. no. 64), 
The Massacre of the Innocents (London, Royal Collection Trust), the Land of Cockaigne 
(Munich, Alte Pinakothek) and Dulle Griet (cat. no. 61). The following works were lost: 
a Shepherd, a Herdsman (watercolours), a St George, Daedalus and Icarus, a Christ 
carrying the Cross and a Temptation of Christ. 


Following the death of Emperor Matthias, the succession passed to Emperor Ferdinand II 
(1578-1637). Vienna now established itself permanently as the emperor’s main seat, and 
the following years saw the gradual realization of the House of Austria’s central ‘Kunst- 
und Schatzkammer’ (‘chamber of art and treasures’), a project that had been a dynastic 
aim since the reign of Rudolf II and which was intended to be inherited by the eldest 
descendant in each generation.” The earliest inventory of the paintings kept at Vienna 
also contains those works that Emperor Matthias had transferred from Prague to Vienna 
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Fig. 7: Daniel Suttinger, bird’s-eye view of the 
Hofburg (showing the damage from the Ottoman 
siege), detail. 1683. From Daniel Suttinger, Entsatz 
der kayserlichen Haupt- und Residentz-Stadt Wien 
in Oesterreich, Dresden 1688. Vienna, Austrian 
National Library, 389.023-C. (© ibid.) 

The large courtyard (Burghof - no. 15) is flanked on 
the left by the Neue Burg (Amalienburg) and on the 
right by the Alte Burg, the original fortified castle. 
The Treasury adjoins the wing of the Alte Burg facing 
the great courtyard and borders the pleasance on the 
left. The Stallburg (no. 16), which housed the paintings 
gallery from 1656 to 1776, lies slightly apart from the 
main complex. 


in 1612.” The pictures were put into interim storage in the Neue Burg (today the Amalienburg; 


fig. 7); the entries, which were arranged room by room, are correspondingly general and 
only occasionally mention subject or artist. The inventory of Emperor Matthias’s estate 
drawn up not long afterwards, in 1619, is somewhat more precise, as the entries are not 
arranged by room but mainly classified according to material and technique (copper, panel, 
miniature).54 In the meantime, the paintings had presumably been transferred from the 
Neue Burg to their proper location, the treasury in the Alte Burg (fig. 7).5 

These first two inventories taken in the Vienna castle mention Peasant Dance (perhaps 
cat. no. 81), The Adoration of the Magi (cat. no. 66) probably acquired by Archduke Ernest, 
and The Massacre of the Innocents (copy after Bruegel, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
inv. no. 1024), which was described as damaged. Presumably concealed among the entries 
that cannot be assigned to any specific works are a number of paintings that were not to 
come to the fore of the imperial collection until the late 18th century. Seventeenth-century 
travelogues report that the walls of the treasury and a side room were hung with paintings, 
but these are not specifically named or described.5° Not until 1748 are more details revealed 
in a list recording the transfer of around 270 pictures to the Stallburg when the treasury 
was refurbished. Among these are works listed by title that had either already been recorded 
in the palace in 1619 or later found their way into the imperial treasury through the inher- 
itance of Archduke Maximilian III: The Massacre of the Innocents, a Peasant Kermis 
(Peasant Dance) and The Battle between Carnival and Lent. The Christ carrying the Cross 
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THE PAINTINGS GALLERY 
IN THE STALLBURG 


Fig. 8 (left): Frans Luycx, Archduke Leopold Wilhelm 
in Ecclesiastical Dress. c. 1638/42. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 

inv. no. 6307. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


Fig. 9 (below): Inventarium aller vnndt jeder Ihrer 
hochfiirstlichen Durchleticht Herrn Herrn Leopoldt 
Wilhelmen...zue Wienn vorhandenen Mahllereyen..., 
1659. Třeboň, State Regional Archives, Satellite Office 
Cesky Krumlov, Collection of Manuscripts, inv. no. 79, 
fol. 376-377. (© ibid.) 
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with Many Figures given without an artists name may have been the work by Bruegel 
formerly recorded in the ecclesiastical treasury (cat. no. 67).7 


After Archduke Ernest and Emperor Rudolf II, it was Archduke Leopold Wilhelm (1614- 
1662) who was to put his stamp on the Habsburg art collection in Vienna with a series of 
wide-ranging acquisitions (fig. 8). Even while serving as the next regent of the Spanish 
Netherlands in Brussels from 1647 to 1656 he retained his Vienna residence in the Neue 
Burg (fig. 7).5° It is likely that he left holdings of art behind in Vienna, which were then 
united with his new acquisitions from Brussels upon his return.5? By 1656 he had amassed 
an extensive collection, one of the focuses of his interest being older Netherlandish 
painting.‘ In a letter to his brother he shows himself to be a keen connoisseur of the art 
of that period, considering a painting by Herri met de Bles that he had seen at an art 
dealer’s in Lille to be ‘more likely a Bol or Brueghel.“ The opportunities for acquisition 
seem to have been numerous. Among others, only a few years before his arrival in Brussels, 
the collection owned by Peter Paul Rubens came up for sale, including a number of 
paintings by Pieter Bruegel the Elder. It is thought that the entry ‘Une bataille des Turcqs 
& Chrestiens’ describes The Suicide of Saul (cat. no. 57). However, the English translation 
of the list bears the annotation ‘in watercolours’. If this additional information is correct, 
the entry cannot refer to the small oil painting in the Kunsthistorisches Museum.” At that 
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Fig. 10: Porticuum prospectus - interior view of the 


gallery of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm in the Stallburg. 


Engraving by Frans van de Steen after a drawing by 
Nikolaus van Hoy. From David Teniers the Younger, 
Theatrum Pictorium, Brussels 1660. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Library, inv. no. 14523. 
(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 
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time, Peeter Stevens (c. 1590-1668), from whom Leopold Wilhelm acquired Netherlandish 
paintings, was the greatest collector of Bruegel. His estate included eleven paintings, 
among them Two Monkeys (cat. no. 59) as well as works acquired from the Rubens col- 
lection, such as The Death of the Virgin (cat. no. 68).% 

After Leopold Wilhelm’s paintings had been transferred to Vienna and housed in the 
Stallburg, an inventory of the collection was drawn up in 1659, which lists the paintings of 
the Netherlandish School separately from those of the Italian School. Among the works 
by Bruegel, we find, at no. 34, The Birdnester and, at no. 67, the copy of Winter Landscape 
with a Bird Trap; further back, of the same size and in their old frames, from nos. 581 to 
586, The Tower of Babel and five panels of the Months cycle (fig. 9), and finally, at no. 591, 
Peasant Wedding. Thus Archduke Leopold Wilhelm possessed paintings that had come 
from Archduke Ernest (the Months and Peasant Wedding) and Emperor Rudolf II (The 
Tower of Babel). Only The Birdnester, which is described in this inventory as a work ‘vom 
jungen Breugel’ (‘by the young Breugel’), was not mentioned in any yet recognisable form 
in the earlier sources. It is possible that those pictures that were already in the family’s 
ownership and/or in Vienna prior to Leopold Wilhelm’s departure to Brussels have a higher 
inventory number as they were only subsequently added to the inventory begun in Brussels.‘6 
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Fig. 11: Ferdinand A. Storffer, Neu eingerichtes 
Inventarium der Kayl. Bilder Gallerie in der Stallburg, 
welches nach denen Numeris und Maßstab ordiniret 
und von Ferdinand à Storffer gemahlen worden, vol. I, 
1720, fol. 1x. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Picture Gallery. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


In 1660 David Teniers the Younger (1610-1690), Archduke Leopold Wilhelm’s court 
painter, who had remained in Brussels after his master departed, published the Theatrum 
Pictorium, in which the major part of the archduke’s Italian paintings were reproduced 
as engravings.” Comprising by far the larger part of the collection, the pictures from the 
Northern School were not illustrated and are discussed only in the preface. There, Teniers 
quotes from a letter sent by a friend in Vienna who was in a position to provide an account 
of the paintings and sculptures with which Teniers himself was unfamiliar. The sequence 
of rooms described is illustrated with a view of the gallery (fig. 10) appended as the final 
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Fig. 12 (above): After The Tower of Babel by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder. From Anton Joseph von Prenner, 
Theatrum artis pictoriae..., vol. 1, Vienna 1728. 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Library, 

inv. no. 14519. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


Fig. 13 (right): Verzeichnis der auf den kaiser. 
Königlichen Gallerie Zimmern vorgefundenen 
Gemälden, Büchern und Handzeichnungen, copy of 


an inventory of 1772 with annotations in pencil. 1772. 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery. 
(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 
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page of the Theatrum Pictorium: the windowless wall of the long gallery is hung with a 
dense array of pictures; on the opposite side, busts are mounted between the windows 
while paintings hang to either side and below the window on the wall facing the viewer. 
‘Among these are six works by the elder Bruegel which depict the diversity of the twelve 
months of the year, with admirable artistry of the brush, vibrancy of colour and skilful 
composition.’® In contrast to the inventory, here all six paintings in the series are men- 
tioned. A few years later an account by the court official Clement von Radolt (1593-1670) 
tells us that Bruegel’s Months were to be seen alongside The Tower of Babel, but he simply 
refers to the six-panel series as ‘die 4. Jahrs Zeiten’ (‘the Four Seasons’). 

After the death of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm in 1662, the paintings gallery passed 
into the imperial collection. Under Emperor Charles VI, the Stallburg gallery was remod- 
elled in the baroque style from 1718 to 1727, which in some cases also involved changes in 
the format of the pictures. The Tower of Babel, which was the only painting by Bruegel 
to remain in the gallery, while the others were presumably put into storage at the Stallburg, 
was cut down on three sides for this purpose and presented as the central motif of an 
entire wall of pictures in the long gallery (fig. ı1).” In 1728, based on the model of the 
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FROM THE IMPERIAL COLLECTION 
TO THE MUSEUMS 


Theatrum Pictorium of 1660, the initial volume of the Theatrum artis pictoriae was pub- 
lished, in which The Tower of Babel was to be admired in reproduction for the very first 
time (fig. 12).7 


In the late 18th century Empress Maria Theresa (1717-1780) proposed to modernize the 
paintings gallery. To this end a comprehensive listing of all the paintings present in the 
Stallburg was compiled, resulting in the inventory of 1772 (fig. 13), which finally included 
the Bruegels that were kept in storage: ‘Von No. 439 bis 451 inclus. sind obbenannte Stiick 
auf Holz groß von einem alten deutschen Meister.’ (‘From No. 439 to 451 inclusive, the 
above-mentioned pieces on wood, large, by an old German master.’)” Almost all the 
paintings by Bruegel that are still in the collection can be correlated by reference to the 
painted numbers or additional information provided in the duplicate edition of the inven- 
tory. Only in the case of The Conversion of Saul, The Adoration of the Magi and The 
Suicide of Saul, which were kept elsewhere, is conclusive identification lacking. 

The Adoration of the Magi (cat. no. 66) was last mentioned in the Vienna Hofburg 
in 1619, where it was later possibly kept in the ecclesiastical treasury. Like Christ carrying 
the Cross (cat. no. 67), it is listed in 1781 as part of the furnishings in the castle at Pressburg, 
the residence of Archduke Albert of Saxe-Teschen.” While Christ carrying the Cross was 
chosen to hang in the newly refurbished gallery in Vienna in 1781, The Adoration of the 
Magi was taken with all the other furnishings to the castle in Ofen (Buda) while Emperor 
Joseph II was still on the throne, eventually being brought to Vienna in 1850.75 In the 
following years, however, the painting disappeared from the collection; in 1893 it was 
offered for sale to the director of the imperial picture gallery for the sum of 2,500 florins. 
The gold frame alerted him to the fact that the painting derived from imperial ownership 
and had possibly come from Augarten Palace. However, the opportunity to purchase the 
work was not grasped, despite the director’s urgent recommendation, and the Adoration 
eventually ended up via private ownership in the National Gallery, London, in 1920.7 

The Conversion of Saul (cat. no. 77) is mentioned by van Mander (1604) as ‘being in 
the possession of the emperor’. However, the painting is not found in the inventories of 
the castle at Prague until after the plundering of 1648, when the castle was refurbished on 
the initiative of Ferdinand III and Leopold Wilhelm. From 1757 a number of paintings 
from the former gallery at the castle were moved to the refurbished Theresian Wing, and 
were subordinated to the interior scheme by Nikolaus Pacassi by dint of being set into 
the wall panelling in a symmetrical arrangement, thus entailing changes in format.” A list 
of paintings drawn up in 1777 shows that The Conversion of Saul was part of this scheme, 
and its format may have been altered on this occasion.” The official report produced in 
1838 by a local commission reveals that a number of paintings, including the work by 
Bruegel, had to be removed from the panelling and were to be reframed. During the course 
of this restoration the painting was also furnished with wooden cradling, which still serves 
as a secondary support today.” 

In Vienna, Joseph Rosa, the then director of the imperial gallery, who had already 
made radical changes in the hanging in the Stallburg, oversaw the transfer in 1776 of the 
entire imperial paintings gallery from the Stallburg beside the Hofburg to the Upper 
Belvedere Palace outside the city walls. In keeping with Enlightenment thought, Emperor 
Joseph II desired the imperial paintings gallery to be rearranged on didactic principles, a 
project that Christian von Mechel (1737-1817) completed in autumn 1781 and which was 
documented in the first printed catalogue of the collection in 1783.%° This informs us for 
the first time about the location of all Pieter Bruegel’s paintings in the imperial holdings 
of art. In his rearrangement Mechel took into consideration something that - at least to 
judge by the inventory of 1772 - had fallen into oblivion: the existence of the Months. 
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Fig. 14: Arrangement of the paintings of Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder from 1833 to 1891. After Wilhelm 
von Wartenegg, Aufstellung der kaiserlichen 
Gemäldegalerie im Belvedere, documented in 1891, 
Gallery III, I (centre wall). Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Library, inv. no. 19283. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


However, he chose only two paintings from the original series: Harvesters (New York, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art) and The Return of the Herd (cat. no. 74).** The Gloomy 
Day and Hunters in the Snow (cat. nos. 72 and 75) were to languish in storage for another 
century. In order to make up the cycle of the ‘Four Seasons’, Mechel added Children’s 
Games (cat. no. 50) as spring and The Massacre of the Innocents (copy after Bruegel, 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. no. 1024) to represent winter. These four large-for- 
mat pictures occupied only part of a room that was dominated by Bruegel paintings: 
coming from the first room, which was hung with Netherlandish paintings of the 15th and 
16th centuries, visitors entered the second room where on the wall opposite the door they 
would see The Battle between Carnival and Lent (beside the painting of ‘a village kermis’ 
by Jeremias Günther, at that time also ascribed to Bruegel), the aforementioned ‘Four 
Seasons’, the Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance, Christ carrying the Cross, The Tower 
of Babel and, in the lowermost row, The Suicide of Saul, while The Birdnester hung on 
the opposite wall.” 

This arrangement remained in place until the Napoleonic Wars had a direct impact 
on Vienna: when the paintings gallery was evacuated in 1805 a number of Bruegels from 
the second Netherlandish room were packed up and sent to Pressburg, but in 1809, when 
Vienna was actually under French occupation, the new director Heinrich Fiiger left the 
majority of the Bruegel paintings behind when the gallery was again evacuated, this time 
to Temesvär.® The French are known to have taken away The Suicide of Saul, Christ 
carrying the Cross, The Birdnester, The Battle between Carnival and Lent, Peasant Wedding 
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and Peasant Dance. Of the four paintings that were thought to make up the so-called 
‘Four Seasons’, The Massacre of the Innocents and Children’s Games were taken to Paris, 
The Return of the Herd may have remained in Vienna, and Harvesters, although removed 
in 1809, came into the private possession of Antoine-Francois Andréossy, governor in 
Vienna during the French occupation, and arrived in Paris together with the rest of his 
property. The Tower of Babel had presumably been evacuated by Fiiger and thus was 
not part of the spoils. In the Musée Napoléon, Paris, there was an exhibition in 1814/15 
of the ‘Ecoles Primitives’, accompanied by a catalogue, in which the two early Wimmelbilder 
(‘busy pictures’), Children’s Games and The Battle between Carnival and Lent, were to 
be seen.® In 1815 the pillaged paintings were returned to Vienna and were soon on display 
again in the Upper Belvedere.* 

The generally poor state of the paintings gallery and the desire for a modernized 
museum resulted in a programme of refurbishment and reorganization overseen by the 
then director of the gallery, Peter Krafft, which was completed in 1833 (fig. 14). The stoves 
in the gallery rooms were replaced by a hot-air heating system, which caused marked 
warping of the wooden panels. In order to remedy this defect, which was threatening to 
damage the paint layer, the panels were reduced in thickness and furnished with a sup- 
porting structure that was intended to prevent further movement.” Painted on oak panels, 
Bruegel’s pictures did not seem to have required this measure to be carried out to its fullest 
extent. As a result, while The Battle between Carnival and Lent, The Tower of Babel, 
Peasant Wedding, Peasant Dance, The Return of the Herd and The Massacre of the 
Innocents (then still regarded as a Bruegel) display cradling from this time, Children’s 
Games, Christ carrying the Cross, The Birdnester and The Suicide of Saul were spared 
this intervention. Despite the loss of Harvesters, Children’s Games and The Massacre of 
the Innocents continued to be listed as the ‘spring’ and ‘winter’ of the so-called ‘Four 
Seasons’ series. This invention of Mechel’s was not corrected until the catalogue of 1870.88 
It was also around this time that the paintings in storage began to attract notice. A com- 
mission noted that the ‘Herbst Landschaft’ (Autumn Landscape’) and ‘Winter Landschaft’ 
(‘Winter Landscape’) by Bruegel were due for restoration.® In 1879 both paintings were 
cradled and restored in preparation for being put on display in the new museum.°° 

Eduard von Engerth was thus able to write about three newly discovered paintings 
by Bruegel in the imperial collection in 1884: The Conversion of Saul, which had been 
brought to Vienna from Prague in 1876 in connection with the hanging of the new museum, 
and the two pictures of the seasons that had been in storage. In the intervening period 
the inventory of Leopold Wilhelm had been published; as a result, Engerth was able to 
make reference to the entry listing the five paintings that then belonged to the Months 
series. He came to the conclusion that the paintings found in storage at the Belvedere - 
that is to say, Hunters in the Snow and The Gloomy Day, together with The Return of the 
Herd - belonged to this series, to which he also assigned the Harvesters that had been lost 
in 1809, even though this picture was known only from the description in Mechel’s cata- 
logue.” In 1907 Hulin de Loo admitted Haymaking from the Lobkowicz Collections, 
published the same year by Max Dvořak, to the catalogue raisonné of Bruegel paintings, 
combining it with the Vienna pictures from the ‘Four Seasons’ series. However, he believed 
the painting to be the Harvesters lost since 1809.” Until now it was not known when 
Haymaking became separated from its companion pieces. However, a recent find in the 
archive of the Lobkowicz Collections strongly suggests that the painting might have left 
the imperial collection in the first half of the 18th century, after the series was removed 
from the gallery in the 1720s, long before the painting is recorded in a list of fourteen 
pictures that were brought from Bilin (Bilina) to Raudnitz (Roudnice) in 1870.% After 
Harvesters had reappeared and been acquired from a private collection by the Metropolitan 
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Fig. 15: Gallery XV of the Picture Gallery, photography 
from 1912. (© KHM-Museumsverband.) 
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Museum in New York, all five paintings from the Months series extant today were published 
with illustrations in 1921.% Today, it is still unclear when the still-missing painting repre- 
senting spring was lost after the series was presented to Archduke Ernest. 

All the Bruegel paintings in the imperial collection were displayed for the first time 
in the new Kunsthistorisches Museum when it opened in 1891. While they were initially 
distributed between the smaller galleries XI and XIV, from 1894 they were put on display 
together in Gallery XV (fig. 15). The matching gilt Belvedere frames and the large number 
of paintings on a single wall conformed to ıgth-century museum practice. With the appoint- 
ment in 1911 of a new director, Gustav Glück, far-reaching changes were implemented: 
Gallery VIII now became the Bruegel Room and the works were hung in alcoves facing 
the windows (see figs 3 and 4 in the essay by Pénot).% A programme of reframing was 
initiated, taking into account the date and place of origin of each individual painting. The 
still-extant frames of the Bruegel paintings were made during the 1940s.°° 

On the outbreak of the Second World War, plans were drawn up to take all the major 
works to a place of safety to escape the threat of destruction from bombardment. While 
Bruegel’s paintings were initially evacuated to various locations, shortly before the end 
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Fig. 16: Temporary presentation of the paintings of 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder in Gallery VIII from 1956 
to 1958, photographed in April 1956. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 
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of the war they were moved again to the Lauffen mine near Bad Ischl. After the turmoil 
that followed the end of the war, all the Bruegel paintings, having arrived in Vienna with 
the first return transport on 17 November 1945, were immediately put on display to the 
public in the Hofburg.” Shortly before the reopening of the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
as a whole, a remarkable provisional display of the artist’s paintings was set up in the 
Bruegel Gallery in 1956 (fig. 16), where visitors were able to view the panels on easels. 
This mode of presentation amounted to a systematic realization of the aspiration formulated 
by the museum’s new director, Vinzenz Oberhammer, in the foreword to the catalogue of 
the Picture Gallery published shortly afterwards, to ‘relate the works of art as little as 
possible to the grandiose style of the museum’s interiors’. The rehanging of the Picture 
Gallery was not completed until 1958. While the aim was simplicity of presentation, this 
was juxtaposed with a certain element of dramatic anticipation: in the first room, Gallery IX, 
hung works by Bruegel’s forerunners and contemporaries, ‘in preparation for Gallery X, 
which is exclusively devoted to the fifteen paintings by Bruegel’. These holdings were 
finally subjected to rigorous research by Klaus Demus and in 1981 eventually reduced to 
twelve works that could be securely identified as being from the hand of Bruegel. Looking 
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I want to thank Sabine Pénot and Elke Oberthaler, 
as well as Manfred Sellink and Ron Spronk for their 
trust and support, which allowed for doing this 
research and publishing it. 


On the patrons and first owners that are known to 
us see, among others, Allart 2012, pp. 38-42; Sellink 
(2007) 2011, p. 30. 

Banz 2000, pp. 28-29; Meganck 2015, pp. 145-48, in 
particular notes 81 and 83. Meganck considers the 
idea that The Fall of the Rebel Angels (Brussels, 
Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / 
Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten van Belgié) 
was commissioned by Granvelle. Works such as 
Flight into Egypt (London, Courtauld Gallery) are 
first documented in the post-mortem inventory, but 
a letter to Granvelle from 1572 provides evidence 
that he already owned works by Pieter Bruegel. Cf. 
Banz 2000, note 48. 

Various spellings of the name are found in the doc- 
uments and the literature: Nicolas, Nicolaas, Niclaes 
and Nicolaes; in the present catalogue it has been 
standardized as ‘Nicolaes’. 

Daniel de Bruyne’s journal (1561-1565), Antwerp City 
Archives, Insolvente Boedelkamer, IB 788, reveals 
that he also had commercial dealings with Bruegel’s 
friend and patron Hans Franckert (see van Mander 
1604, fol. 233r). See Suykens 2012. With thanks to 
Jeroen Puttevils, University of Antwerp, who gave 
me access to the transcription of the document 
referred to. 

The original is kept in Antwerp City Archives, 
Stadsprotocollen 1563-1570, vol. VIII, no. 1551, and 
was transcribed in extract most recently in van de 
Velde 1965, p. 123, doc. II. Thanks are due to 
Dr Lucas van Dijck, ’s-Hertogenbosch, Netherlands, 
for the complete transcription of the original doc- 
ument, and to Julia Sommer, Department of Dutch 
Studies, University of Vienna, and Dr Michiel de 
Vaan for translating the surety record into German. 
On de Bruyne’s attempts to raise ready money by 
selling bonds see Puttevils 2015, p. 124. 

On the purchase and exact location of the estate 
see van de Velde 1965, pp. 122-23, doc. I, and 
Buchanan 1990b, pp. 547-48, fig. 29. 

Van de Velde 1965, pp. 121 and 123, doc. III; Buchanan 
1990a, pp. 103-4; Buchanan 1990b, p. 541. 

Van de Velde 1965, p. 122, note 47; Buchanan 1990b, 
P. 547. 

Van der Velde 1965, p. 122, doc. IV; Smolderen 
1973, column 390. On Archduke Matthias as gov- 
ernor see Hummelberger 1965; Noflatscher 1987, 
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back on the long and chequered history of these paintings, it becomes evident that the 


way in which they were presented was accompanied by a growing appreciation of their 


import and artistic value. Naturally, this lies in the artists exceptional quality, but is 


perhaps also to a certain extent enhanced by knowledge of the long history of the paintings 


of Pieter Bruegel the Elder in the Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
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Buchanan 1990b, p. 547; van der Velde 1965, p. 114 
and doc. V; van Mander 1604, fol. 242r. 

In the 17th century a series in the palace at Brussels 
is mentioned which must have been copies, as 
Demus convincingly established. See Cat. Vienna 
1981, p. 87, and Buchanan 1990b, p. 542, note 13. 
Allart observes that the series presented to Archduke 
Ernest was not necessarily that previously owned 
by Jongelinck, that is to say, it is possible that a 
second series existed. Allart 2006, p. 253, note 63. 
On the ancestry of Jacques and Nicolaes Jongelinck 
see Smolderen 1973, col. 389; Noirot’s brother-in-law 
was a neighbour at ‘Ter Beke’; see Goldstein 2013, 
P. 50. 

Smolderen 1995, pp. 33-35; Goldstein 2013, pp. 2-3, 
42-44. 

Smolderen 1995, pp. 36-39; Goldstein 2013, pp. 55-59. 
See Campbell in Cat. London 2014, p. 189; Biographie 
nationale de Belgique, vol. XVIII, col. 202-203. On 
the sale price see Goldstein 2013, p. 59. There could 
have been several variants of peasant weddings; van 
Mander mentions canvases and a panel with this 
subject in private ownership in Amsterdam around 
1600. See van Mander 1604, fol. 233v. 

Against the background of these unstable circum- 
stances Granvelle’s collection in Mechelen was 
plundered, which was why he was seeking to acquire 
further works by Bruegel in 1572 (cf. letter, note 2). 
Among other works, the triptych with the Adoration 
of the Kings, Christ carrying the Cross and one of 
the Haywain triptychs are documented in the 
Escorial by 1574. See Ilsink et al. 2016, no. 9, in par- 
ticular p. 198; no. 13, in particular p. 248; no. 20, in 
particular p. 336. On Rudolf and Ernest as collectors 
of works by Hieronymus Bosch see Vandenbroeck 
1981; Allart 2006, pp. 247-48. 

From 1587 via his agent Khevenhüller in Spain. 
Voltelini 1892, Reg. 9514 and 9615. 

From a letter written by Andries van der Meulen, 
who cooperated with Count Simon, to his brother 
Daniel on 7 June 1596, quoted from Fusenig 2002, 
p- 127, doc. 3. For further details of these acquisitions 
for Rudolf II see Ehrenpreis 2001; Fusenig 2002. 
In a letter known in a later copy from Count Simon 
to Barvitius dated 30 June 1600, quoted from Fusenig 
2012, p. 98, note 29; see also Fusenig 2002, p. 119. 
Guicciardini 1567, fol. 99, made Bruegel widely 
known as the ‘secondo Girolamo Bosco’. See also 
the essay by Ron Spronk in the e-book, under 
‘Bruegel as the Second Bosch’. 

The post-mortem inventory of 17 July 1595 is printed 
in de Maeyer 1955, doc. 1, pp. 259-61; Allart 2006, in 
particular pp. 246-47. 
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The account book was kept by Blasius Hiitter from 
1589 to 1595. Published with commentary by Haupt 
- Wied 2010. 

Buchanan 1990b, p. 542, note Io. 

Account book entry for July 1594, quoted from Haupt 
- Wied 2010, pp. 226-27. 

Campbell in Cat. London 2014, p. 189; Biographie 
nationale de Belgique, vol. XVIII, col. 202-203. On 
the sale price see Goldstein 2013, p. 59. 

While not directly named as Bruegel in the account 
book or the post-mortem inventory, the painting is 
later documented in the imperial palace in Vienna. 
Campbell in Cat. London 2014, p. 190. 

Cat. London 2014, p. 191. Campbell’s research on 
this point remained inconclusive; thus we must 
await future discoveries in the archives in order to 
close the ‘missing link’ in the provenance of the 
paintings from Jongelinck’s collection. 

De Maeyer 1955, doc. 1, no. 16; Demus in Cat. Vienna 
1981, p. 81; Haupt - Wied 2010, p. 150. Kaschek 2007, 
p. 45, mentions it among the paintings that Rudolf 
received from Archduke Ernest. 

Letter from Masi to dell’Orsa dated 3 August 1594, 
printed with commentary in Bertini 1998, pp. 119-20, 
appendix 1. 

Entry in the account book from October 1594, see 
Haupt - Wied 2010, p. 231. 

Above all in comparison to the acquisitions of works 
by Dürer. See Kaschek 2007, p. 45. 

Miedema 1998, pp. 310-11. His journey in 1602 is said 
to have taken him to Amsterdam, Haarlem and 
Antwerp. See Diez 1909/1910, p. 98; P. Prange on 
Spranger’s life in Neue Deutsche Biographie 24 
(2010), pp. 742-43 [online version: https://www. 
deutsche-biographie.de/pnd118826085.html#ndbcon- 
tent (last consulted 10.6.2018)] 

As court painter to Rudolf II, Bruegel’s painting was 
perhaps known to him. Until now Steven’s drawing 
was thought to have been based on Hans Bols’s 
drawing in Weimar; the composition also shows 
certain similarities with Bruegel’s Conversion of 
Saul. For information on the drawing see Gerszi in 
Exh. Cat. Paris 2008-2009, cat. no. 54. 
Information and quotation from van Mander 1604, 
fol. 233v: ‘Eenighe zijner besonderste wercken zijn 
althans by den Keyser / te weten / een groot stuck / 
wesende eenen thoren van Babel / daer veel fraey 
werck in comt / oock van boven in te sien. Noch 
een der selver Historie / cleen oft minder wesende: 
oock twee stucken Cruys-dragingen / seer natuerli- 
jck om sien / met altijt eenige drollen daer onder. 
Voort een Kinder-doodinghe....Voorts een 
Bekeeringhe Pauli, met seer aerdige Clippen....Hy 
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heeft gemaeckt een temptatie Christi, daer men van 
boven / als in de Alpes, neder siet Steden en 
Landen / overspreyt met wolcken / daer men te 
som plaetsen door siet: oock een dulle Griet...: ick 
acht dees en ander stucken oock in s’Keysers Hof 
zijn. [...] Hy heeft oock ghemaeckt een stuck / daer 
den Vasten teghen den Vasten-avondt strijdt: een 
ander / daer alle de remedien worden ghebruyckt 
teghen de doot: een ander / van allerley spelen der 
kinderen / en meer ontallijcke sinnekens.’ 

Quoted from Chroust 1896, p. 235. See Trunz 1992, 
pp. 124-25, 148. 

Michel 2017, pp. 23-25. The inventory of the 
Kunstkammer drawn up in 1607/11 itemizes two 
landscape books with drawings by Bol and Bruegel. 
Eva Michel surmises that they included Big Fish 
Eat Little Fish and The Painter and the Connoisseur. 
She also points out that several drawings of the 
Virtues and Vices appeared from the Andréossy and 
Denon collections, and therefore suggests that the 
complete series of drawings may well once have 
been in Rudolf’s possession. 

His sojourn in Prague in 1604 is documented by a 
drawing with the legend ‘BRVEGHEL fecit in praga 
1604’ (London, British Museum, inv. no. 1853,0813.44). 
Thea Vignau-Wilberg assumes that Jan adopted 
depictions from nature as a subject through studying 
the emperor’s collection, referring to miniatures by 
the artist in the Prague inventory (1607/11). Vignau- 
Wilberg 2013, pp. 66-68. 

Jan Brueghel the Elder to Cardinal Federico 
Borromeo, 6 March 1609; see Crivelli 1868, pp. 118-19. 
Communication from Ernest’s head chamberlain, 
Freiherr von Molart, and secretary, Sebastian 
Westernacher, to Emperor Rudolf II dated 2 March 
1595; Zimmermann 1888, Reg. 4606; Lhotsky 1941- 
1945, p. 213; Strachwitz 1968, p. 135. 

Rudolf II asked his brother Albrecht to transfer his 
share of the estate to him, since little would in any 
case remain after Archduke Ernest’s debts had been 
paid; see Voltelini 1894, Reg. 12226. Lhotsky pre- 
sumes that Rudolf came to possess the collection 
in this way; Lhotsky 1941-1945, pp. 221, 285; Kaschek 
2007, p. 45, and Haupt - Wied 2010, p. 159, among 
others, concur. On the other hand, De Maeyer holds 
that not everything - as Coremans 1847, p. 123, orig- 
inally thought, and Lhotsky 1941-1945 agrees - was 
brought to Vienna, but that the estate may have 
been shared despite the renunciation of the inher- 
itance; de Maeyer 1955, pp. 52ff. 

Strachwitz 1968, pp. 137-39, believes that the collec- 
tion was divided between Prague and Brussels, and 
that a number of paintings, specifically Peasant 
Wedding and the Cycle of the Seasons, first arrived 
in Vienna through Archduke Leopold Wilhelm. On 
this see also Allart 2006, pp. 254-56, and Allart 
2001-2002, p. 53. Regarding the copy after the 
Seasons in the palace at Brussels see above, note 11. 
Allart 2006, p. 254, only mentions The Conversion 
of Saul. While van Mander did not know their loca- 
tion, he mentions Children’s Games together with 
The Battle between Carnival and Lent; in 1613 
Abraham of Drohna described the latter work as 
being present in Prague (cf. note 36); if this is 
correct, it may be assumed to be true of Children’s 
Games as well. 
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Lhotsky 1941-1945, pp. 300-2; list of paintings from 
Albrecht’s portion of the inheritance from 1615, 
published in de Maeyer 1955, doc. 104. On the divi- 
sion of the inheritance see also Garas 1970. 
Post-mortem inventory of the estate of Maximilian III 
in Innsbruck Castle from 1619, published in Dudik 
1865, p. 269. The same paintings in almost identical 
order from Archduke Karl’s estate in Neisse 1626, 
published in Bodenstein 1916, Reg. 20444. 

Lhotsky 1941-1945, p. 327; Noflatscher 1987, pp. 
293-300; Garas 1970, pp. 138-39. On the history of 
the Teutonic Order’s collection and the Grand 
Masters from the Habsburg family see Beuing 2015, 
especially pp. 13-19. 

Swoboda 2008, pp. 35-39; Fučíková 2001, pp. 21-27. 
Allart et al. 2013, p. 136 (with reference to Exh. 
Cat. Edinburgh - Brussels - London 2007-2009, 
cat. no. 14). 

Prague inventory of 1621, published by Zimmermann 
1905, Reg. 19421. On this cf. Allart 2001-2002, p. 49, 
doc. 14. 

Prague inventory A, drawn up after 1637 under 
Emperor Ferdinand III; published by Dudik 1867, 
XXXV-XLI. 

Hausenblasovä and Jeitler in Karner 2014, p. 28; 
Lhotsky 1941-1945, pp. 240, 300-2, 332; Kirchweger 
2012, p. 37; Polleroß 2015, p. 263. 

Vienna inventory G, published by Koehler 1906- 
1907, Reg. 19446; Swoboda 2008, 31-32. 
Holzschuh-Hofer in Karner 2014, p. 342. This tem- 
porary storage was perhaps the consequence of 
renovation work, cf. Koehler 1906-1907, IV; 
Kirchweger 2012, p. 37. 

Vienna inventory H, published by Koehler 1906- 
1907, Reg. 19448; Swoboda 2008, pp. 33-34. 
Polleroß 2015, pp. 264-266; Kirchweger 2012, p. 37. 
Kirchweger 2012, pp. 38-40; Miiller (1660) 2005, 
p. 122. 

Schatzkammeriibergabsliste vom 4 July 1748, pub- 
lished by Zimmermann 1889, Reg. 6246; Swoboda 
2008, p. 118. On Christ carrying the Cross: Engerth 
I 1884, p. 61, cites a document, its whereabouts now 
unknown (see Engerth III 1886, p. 360, no. 47), 
according to which Christ carrying the Cross by 
Bruegel the Elder was to be found in the ecclesias- 
tical treasury. 

Karner 2014, pp. 347, 350. 

Indications include his Will, drawn up in 1651, in 
which he bequeaths to Ferdinand III all paintings 
‘here in Brussels and in Vienna’ (see Schreiber 2004, 
p. 124) and the preface to Teniers 1660 (see below). 
Lowitzsch 2009, pp. 80-81, 96-99. See also Schiitz 
1998, pp. 182 and 185; Swoboda 2008, p. 42. 
Swoboda 2008, pp. 44-48. The 1659 inventory lists 
880 paintings of the Northern schools, of which 
around 120 can be assigned to the older school; see 
Gruber 2014, p. 96. 

Leopold Wilhelm to Ferdinand III, Lille, 23/24 May 
1647, quoted from Schreibers 2004, p. 94, note 31. 
See also Lowitzsch 2009, pp. 58-59. 

Demus examines the arguments for and against in 
Cat. Vienna 1981, p. 72. Both inventories are printed 
in Exh. Cat. Antwerp 2004, p. 328. The ‘Specification’ 
in French was published at the end of 1640 (sole 
copy in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France). 
The English translation of the same list was sent to 
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Charles I of England in July 1640 (today in London, 
The Courtauld Gallery). Both are based on a lost 
Flemish original. See Muller 1989, pp. 91-93, van de 
Kerckhof 2013, pp. 57-58. 

Among other paintings Leopold Wilhelm purchased 
Jan van Eyck’s Cardinal Albergati (?) (Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. no. 975) from Peeter 
Stevens in April 1648. In the 1659 inventory the work 
is listed under NL 109. Briels 1980, p. 211; van Hout 
2013, p. 75. 

Sources on Peeter Steven’s collection of art (remarks 
in van Mander’s Schilder-Boeck and in the sale 
catalogue of his estate dated 1668) were published 
by Briels 1980, appendixes I and II. See also van 
Hout 2013, in particular pp. 80-82. 

Inventory of Leopold Wilhelm, drawn up in 1659, 
published by Berger 1883, Reg. 495. 

Garas pointed out that some of the gallery pictures 
by Teniers bear numbers that corresponded with the 
inventory of 1659. From this she concludes that there 
was a previous inventory in Brussels which was con- 
tinued in Vienna. Garas 1967, p. 42; Swoboda 2008, 
p. 71. This previous inventory could have been started 
when the archduke’s Will was drawn up in 1651; see 
Gruber 2014, p. 93; Schütz 1998, pp. 185 and 187. 

On the publication details see Klinge 2006-2007, 
pp. 19-25; Bahr 2009, pp. 29-42, 466-75. 

After the French edition of Teniers, 1660: ‘Entre 
icelles sont six pieces de l’ancien Breugel, qui repre- 
sentent la diversité des douze Mois de l’Anneg, avec 
un artifice admirable du pinceau, vivacité des cou- 
leurs, & ordonnance industrieuse des postures.’ 
Radolt 1678, fol. 123v. 

Storffer I 1720, fol. 11; on the gallery of Charles VI 
and its inventory see Swoboda 2010. The Conversion 
of Saul (cat. no. 77) and The Birdnester (cat. no. 84) 
were also cut down in the 18th century. 

Prenner 1728, fol. 9. On this see Swoboda 2010, 
pp. 25-26; Bahr 2009, pp. 141-50, 496-500. 
Inventory of 1772, transcript in Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery Archive. 
On the transcripts see Fischer 2013, pp. 32-33; 
Hassmann 2013, p. 126. 

One of the entries in the inventory under the heading 
‘von den Schotten’ (‘from the Schotten’), mention- 
ing a landscape by ‘dem alten Priegel’ (‘the old 
Priegel’) mounted in a frame together with three 
other pictures, is too vague for identification. The 
archive of the Abbey of the Schotten contains a bill 
documenting the sale in 1720 of a painting by ‘Velvet 
Breugel’ by the art dealer Jacob de Vos Sign. Scr. 
46 B). Thanks to Maximilian Alexander Trofaier, 
head of the archive of the Abbey of the Schotten, 
for pursuing the reference in Reiter 2009, p. 20. If 
this was in fact The Suicide of Saul, the alteration 
to the format of the picture, which was done before 
1781, could have been necessitated by its mounting 
in a common frame with other paintings (see 
cat. no. 57). 

The inventory is kept in Vienna, Austrian State 
Archives, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, OKäA, 
SR 38a, Z. 89/1780, and was drawn up on ı March 
1781 at the behest of Emperor Joseph II. Gerlinde 
Gruber has transcribed this document and was able 
to identify the majority of the paintings listed in 
Pressburg. See Gruber 2006-2007. 
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Gruber 2006-2007, p. 363, note 61. 

Wied 2004-2005; Cat. London 2014, p. 176. 
Neumann 1966, pp. 48-49; Fučíková 2001, pp. 32-35. 
In the first wing of the Prague residence, no. 263: 
‘Der Soldaten Marsch in einer Landschaft, Brett, 
Brigl, orig.’ (“Marching soldiers in a landscape, panel, 
Brigl, original’) 1 cubit 20 inches, 2 cubits 14 inches. 
Inventory of the paintings in the Prague Residence, 
dated 7 January 1777, currently (and probably since 
1904) in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture 
Gallery Archive. See Hassmann 2013-2014, doc. 60, 
and Engerth III 1886, p. 355, no. 17. 

Report (‘Protocoll’) dated 10 September 1838, signed 
among others by the director of the gallery, Peter 
Krafft, Prague Castle Archive, HBA 1841; ‘Estimate 
(“Uiberschlag”) of costs for meticulous and profes- 
sional restoration of the paintings at Prague Castle, 
2 May 1832, in the first antechamber, under no. 36 
Conversion of Saul’; research notes by Eliska 
Fu£ikovä in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Picture Gallery Archive. Thanks to Eliška Fučíková 
for her assistance in respect of the documents kept 
in Prague Castle Archive. 

Fischer 2013, pp. 31-46. 

After 1772 both paintings seem to have been at 
Schloss Ofen, which is given in the 1772 inventory 
as ‘place of transfer”. 

Mechel 1783, p. 179, no. 31; pp. 184-86, nos. 59-68 
and 72. See also the reconstruction by Nora Fischer 
in Swoboda 2013, pp. 245 and 247. 

The evacuation lists of 1805 and 1809 are kept in 
Vienna, Austrian State Archives, Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv, OKäA-B, carton 102, Z. 248/1813. See 
Hoppe-Harnoncourt 2001, pp. 157-61. 

Based on research by Sabine Pénot in the Inventaire 
Napoleon into the plundered art, and on the lists 
of paintings taken. Pénot 2009, pp. 118-19. On the 
drawings by Bruegel in Denon’s and Andréossy’s 
private collections see above, note 37. 

Exh. Cat. Paris 1814-1815, 18, cat. nos. 23 and 24; 
Pénot 2009, pp. 115-16. 

The refurbishment and rehanging undertaken fol- 
lowing the return of the paintings from Paris is 
documented in an unpublished draft of a catalogue. 
See Hoppe-Harnoncourt 2013, pp. 102-3. 
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Among others Hoppe-Harnoncourt 2012, paragraphs 
9-15. See also Elke Oberthaler’s essay in the e-book 
on the state of preservation of the paintings by 
Bruegel in the Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
See the catalogues by Krafft 1837, p. 243, nos. I-3, 
and Engert 1870, pp. 68-69, nos. 2, 3 and 9. 
Nos. 26 and 27 in the ‘Inventar in den Depots der 
k. k. Gemälde-Gallerie im Belvedere befindlichen 
Gemälde. Im Sommer 1868 aufgenommen)‘, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery Archive, 
inv. no. 5, 1868. There is already a reference in gallery 
documents Z. 1905/1859 to the valuable paintings 
by Bruegel in storage; they are also listed in 
the inventory of 1816, likewise in Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery Archive. 
Evidenzbuch vol. 1, nos. 156 and 157. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Paintings Restoration 
Archive. 
Engerth II 1884, pp. 156-57. 
Van Bastelaer - Hulin de Loo 1907, p. 304 (A25). 
Likewise published in Dvorak 1907, p. 15, and in 
more detail in Dvorak 1910, pp. 106-7. As the son of 
the archivist of the Princes of Lobkowicz in Raudnitz, 
the painting must have long been familiar to him. 
Prague, Archive of the Lobkowicz Collections: 
probably listed in the estate of Ferdinand Philip, 
6th Prince of Lobkowicz in the Lobkowicz Palace 
in Vienna, compiled March 22, 1784 (information 
provided by Kathryn L. Libin). The former owner 
of the palace was Ferdinand Philips’s stepfather 
Gundacker Count Althann, who was responsible 
for the reorganiziation of the Stallburg Gallery in 
the 1720s (see above). So far the earliest certain 
documentation of Haymaking in the collection 
was considered from 1870: ‘Uebergabs-Schein 
Bilder...7. Peter Breughel Alpenlandschaft N. 22... 
Obenangeführte Bilder übersendet nach Raudnitz / 
bestatiget Bilia den 13. Okt. 1870 / Mathias Walter 
(Zimmerwarter).’ (‘Attestation of transfer...7. Peter 
Breughel Alpine Landscape n. 22...Above-listed 
pictures sent to Raudnitz / witnessed at Bilia, 13 
October 1870 / Mathias Walter [room custodian]; 
further handwritten record of newly added works 
- continuation of the printed catalogue from 1860 
(Raudnitzer Schlossbilder: ‘Msc. 773 = Inv. 323 
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Peter Breughel der Eltere. Heu Ernte (in Breughel- 
zimmer) auf Holz / Rest.’ (Ms. 773 = inv. 323 Peter 
Breughel the Elder, Haymaking (in the Breughel 
Room) on wood / rest.’). Since the pictures deriv- 
ing via the Grassalkovich Collection have the 
numbers 679-720, Haymaking cannot - as fre- 
quently asserted in the literature - have come into 
the possession of the Lobkowicz family through 
this inheritance. The family’s collections (‘physika- 
lisches Cabinet, Mineraliensammlung, Alterthümer 
u.s.w.’) at Schloss Bilin had evidently been dis- 
played from 1838. See Kinderfreund 1860, p. 33. All 
this archival information was kindly provided by 
the Lobkowicz Collections. I want to thank 
Alexandra Lobkowicz, John Somerville, Kathryn 
L. Libin and Soňa Černocká, as well as former staff 
members Lucie Němečková and Veronika Wolf, 
for sharing and explaining these archival evidences. 
Burroughs 1921. 

See the floorplan in Cat. Vienna 1928. For details of 
the changes wrought by Gustav Gliick and in par- 
ticular on the contrast with the hanging instituted 
by his predecessor Schaffer see Deiters 2016, pp. 
95-05. 

In photographs from 1945 Peasant Wedding already 
sports a new frame while The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent is still in its old Belvedere frame. 
Haupt 1995, pp. 168ff. See also entries in the frame 
inventory, Picture Gallery Archive, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

Löscher - Hehenberger 2017; Haupt 2005, 
pp. 184-90; Exh. Cat. Vienna 1945-1946. The 
Massacre of the Innocents and The Gloomy Day 
came at a later date. Inventory, Picture Gallery 
Archive, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

Cat. Vienna 1958, VIII. 

Ibid., IX. 

Cat. Vienna 1981; The Massacre of the Innocents, 
fragment of Feast of Saint Martin and Storm at Sea 
are no longer attributed to Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 


INTRODUCTION AND 
SCHOLARSHIP TO DATE 


Left: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Peasant Dance 
(cat. no. 81), detail. 


Fig. 1: Schematic cross-section of The Birdnester 
(cat. no. 84). 


Ron Spronk 


On Pieter Bruegel’s 
Creative Process 


Like other early Netherlandish paintings, Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s panels are complex, 
multi-layered objects. Researchers can gather information on the materials that were used 
and the techniques that were applied by studying the distinct strata of these works. They do 
this by examining the panels with a variety of methods, using different forms of radiation, 
such as X-rays, and visible, infrared and ultraviolet light (fig. 1). As many authors have pointed 
out, these methods of examination are complementary, and therefore should be used in 
combination with one another. 

When the current project at the Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna (KHM) commenced 
in 2012, some 16 other paintings by Pieter Bruegel the Elder had already been studied to 
varying extents and many results from those analyses had been published - which provided 
a very welcome starting point for our project.’ Since our study involves all panels by Bruegel 
in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, more than half of Bruegel’s painted oeuvre has now been 
studied in depth. This is a large portion, but not exceptional within the study of early 
Netherlandish painting, where interdisciplinary technical studies were accepted early, and 
broadly, as a key source of material and art-historical information? 
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Fig. 2 a and b: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Wedding 
Dance, detail, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
1566. Panel, 119.4 x 157.5 cm. Detroit Institute of Arts, 
inv. no. 30.374. (© ibid.) 


Many aspects of Bruegel’s working methods, on the other hand, remain highly enig- 
matic, especially regarding the function of underdrawing in the genesis of his paintings. 
Two fundamentally differing types of these preparatory compositional drawings on the 
panels’ whitish ground have been revealed with infrared photography and infrared reflec- 
tography (IRR). Some panels have a relatively free, sketchy underdrawing, in which both 
contours and shadowed areas are indicated, from which the painter often, and readily, 
deviated in his paint layers (fig. 2). Such a working method, in which the underdrawing 
was an integral part of the creative process during which the composition was at least 
partly developed, is rather typical for the period, at least for original works of high quality. 
But in several of Bruegel’s panel paintings, or in sections of the works, a distinctly different 
type of underdrawing was revealed, which was limited to the contours of the main shapes 
and forms, which were then carefully followed in paint (fig. 3). Such a precise, careful 
preparation of the composition, with no, or very few, indications of a distinct creative 
moment, is more typically encountered in copies of existing compositions. This has left 
art historians with a conundrum, since Bruegel is not known to have ever painted the 
same composition in multiple versions. In these cases, Bruegel seems to have used elaborate 
and detailed preparatory drawings for figures or figure groups, and overall or partial full- 
size cartoons for laying out the overall composition. 

An additional enigmatic aspect of Bruegel’s working method is that only three figure 
drawings from his hand have survived (see cat. nos. 78 and 79), none of which can be 
linked to his painted compositions. Bruegel must have produced hundreds, if not thousands, 
of sketches over his career, to which his sons also had access. It has often been suggested 
that the vast majority of these model drawings were dispersed over time, and discarded 
because of wear from use, changes of taste and loss of function. But such drawings must 
have been among the most coveted assets of the workshops of the sons of Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, where they were used routinely and intensely. Presumably such treasured and 
valuable resources were stored together safely when not in use, which would have made 
the collection as a whole vulnerable to calamities such as fire. 

In 2001-2, the exhibition ‘Brueghel Enterprises’ was held in Maastricht and Brussels, 
which focused on paintings produced by Pieter Brueghel the Younger (1564/65-1637/38) 
after prototypes by his father, Pieter Bruegel the Elder. Three of the essays in the exhibition 
catalogue, by Rebecca Duckwitz, Dominique Allart and Christina Currie, which started 
to shed light on the enigma of the differing types of underdrawing in Bruegel’s panels. 
Duckwitz’s study looked at Bruegel’s panel painting The Proverbs (Berlin) and ten copies 
of the same painting by Pieter Brueghel the Younger.5 She noticed several differences 
between Bruegel’s original and the copies, but also observed that, in many details, the 
underdrawings of the works were much more similar. Pieter Brueghel the Younger was 
barely five years old when his father died on 9 September 1569, and he could not have 
had access to his father’s painting, a topic that Dominique Allart explored further in a 
separate essay.° Duckwitz concluded that Bruegel the Elder must have created a drawing 
of his Proverbs, perhaps at full-scale, to which Brueghel the Younger would later have had 
access for the production of his copies. This opened the possibility that Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder himself might also have used a 1:1 cartoon in the creation of his own painting, for 
the full composition or for sections of it. Such full-size cartoons, pricked for pouncing, 
had been regularly used in Netherlandish painting before, for example, by Joos van Cleve, 
but typically only in the production of multiple copies of the same composition. The use 
of such a cartoon for the creation of a single, unique work is without precedent in panel 
painting, but it would explain the presence of the curiously precise, contours-only under- 
drawing in some of Bruegel the Elder’s paintings. As will be discussed further below, 
Bruegel was most probably trained in the Antwerp workshop of Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
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Fig. 3 a and b: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Peasant Dance (cat. no. 81), detail, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 


EARLY SOURCES AND APPRENTICESHIP: 
KAREL VAN MANDER AND PIETER 
COECKE VAN AELST 


where such full-scale cartoons were produced routinely and in very large numbers as 
designs for tapestries and stained-glass windows. 

In the same catalogue, Christina Currie, in her chapter on Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s 
Census at Bethlehem (Brussels) and thirteen copies of the composition by Pieter Brueghel 
the Younger, came to a similar conclusion as Duckwitz, although she also explored other 
alternative methods for the transfer of the composition.” Currie elaborated upon this 
hypothesis in her PhD dissertation (2003) and in the monumental, three-volume publication 
The Brueg[H]Jel Phenomenon (2012), which she co-authored with Allart. This lavishly 
illustrated publication focuses mainly on works by Pieter Brueghel the Younger and his 
workshop, but, in the first volume, the results from detailed studies of four panels by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder are discussed: The Adoration of the Magi in the Snow, 1563 (cat. no. 
65); Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap, 1565 (cat. no. 71); The Census at Bethlehem, 1566; 
and The Sermon of Saint John the Baptist, 1566 (cat. no. 76). 

In 2016, the exhibition ‘Bruegel in Black and White’ was organized at the Courtauld 
Gallery in London. The focus was on a small but important subgroup in Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder’s painted oeuvre, the three surviving grisaille paintings: The Death of the Virgin, 
c. 1563-65 (cat. no. 68); Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery, 1565, and Three Soldiers, 
1568 (cat. no. 86). Although a technical examination of these works was not formally part 
of that project, the accompanying catalogue did include ample observations from earlier 
technical observations.? One of the more surprising findings was the presence of an initial 
free-hand underdrawing in a red material, presumably a red chalk, in the Christ and the 
Woman taken in Adultery. 

The examination of the KHM panels, begun in 2012, was conducted with modern 
imaging devices and according to strictly standardized protocols for the entire group, 
always using the same equipment, capture distances and lighting conditions, allowing for 
much more reliable comparisons of the resulting images.” The KHM, as the keeper of the 
world’s most important collection of works by Bruegel by far, decided that these images 
should become fully and freely accessible online, through an interactive web application 
(www.insidebruegel.net). The availability of such high-quality documentation of the full 
paintings, rather than of selected details, will make this web application into an unrivalled 
research resource in Bruegel studies. It will allow specialists and art lovers alike to study 
these works in extreme detail, and to do so in different modalities, to examine painting 
technique. The KHM has invested substantial resources in personnel and equipment: a 
new medium-format camera for macro-photography in the visible and infrared regions, 
and an Osiris camera to facilitate IRR of relatively large surfaces." All panels were fully 
documented with visible and infrared macro-photography at extremely high resolution, 
translating to 1250 pixels per inch, and in IRR at c. 267 ppi. For the first time, all KHM 
panels by Bruegel were X-rayed and the XR films digitized. To facilitate the stitching of 
the extreme-resolution macro-images and the registration of the images from different 
modalities, a custom motorized camera positioning system was developed by the KHM 
in collaboration with the Technical University Vienna (fig. 4).” It is our hope that the new, 
standardized datasets on the Vienna panels will trigger a new wave of Bruegel scholarship 
and aid such activities for many decades to come. 


It is well understood by art historians that the information provided in Karel van Mander’s 
Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish and German Painters, part of his 1604 Schilder- 
Boeck, should not be accepted as historical truth, at least not at face value. In his 
description of the life of Pieter Bruegel, van Mander, for instance, overemphasized the 
notion of the painter as ‘Boeren Bruegel’ (‘Peasant Bruegel’). His indication of the village 
of Brueghel, near Breda, as the painter’s birthplace, is most probably also incorrect.» But 
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Fig. 4: Camera positioning system. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Picture Gallery, 
Painting Restoration Studio. 

(© KHM-Museumsverband.) 


at the same time, van Mander’s text on Bruegel is highly detailed and, as far as can be 
checked against surviving archival materials, surprisingly well informed, for example in 
regard to the surviving works, Bruegel’s early work for Hieronymus Cock, his 1551-52 
entry in the Antwerp guild, and his travels to France and Italy. On the subject of Bruegel’s 


materials and techniques, the Schilder-Boeck is also a key - and unique - early source, 
which has not yet been fully exploited. Van Mander, being a painter himself, is astutely 
aware ofthe unusually broad nature of Bruegel’s oeuvre. He praises Bruegel’s ‘many small 
views from life’, drawn with the pen in a ‘very pure and beautiful technique’, but also 
the ‘neatly and carefully drawn’ print designs.® On the painted works ‘in watercolours 
as well as oil paints,’ van Mander marvels that Bruegel was ‘most outstanding in the 
handling of both techniques’. 

According to van Mander, Bruegel ‘had learned art’ in the workshop of Pieter Coecke 
van Aelst (1502-1550), whose daughter Mayken he would later marry.” Although Bruegel’s 
presence in Coecke’s shop is not supported by any archival evidence, there are no reasons 
to doubt van Mander on the subject, since there is ample circumstantial evidence for such 
an apprenticeship. The 1563 marriage with Mayken Coecke is documented. More 
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Fig. 5: Johannes Wierix, Portrait of Pieter Coecke 
van Aelst. Published by Theodoor Galle. Engraving, 
206 x 120 mm. New York, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, A. Hyatt Mayor Purchase Fund, Marjorie 
Phelps Starr Bequest, 1983, inv. no. 1983.1115.5. 

(© ibid.) 


BRUEGEL AS THE SECOND BOSCH 


importantly, if Bruegel ‘had learned art’ with Coecke, that would explain his remarkable 
skill and versatility in working in different mediums and in miniature painting, as well as 
his assumed use of 1:1 cartoons in the production of some of his paintings. 

Pieter Coecke van Aelst, whose likeness is included in Lampsonius’s 1572 Portraits of 
Some Celebrated Artists (fig. 5), was court painter to Charles V and to Mary of Hungary, 
and a true Renaissance man. He was also a draughtsman, print and sculpture designer, 
architect and translator and publisher of architectural handbooks. In addition, he produced 
numerous full-size cartoons that were used in making stained-glass windows and tapestries, 
and it has been established that he used such cartoons for his oil paintings too. During the 
last years of his life, Coecke is known to have played a major role in the completion of the 
twelve monumental cartoons for the Conquest of Tunis tapestry series (1546-50), which 
were initially commissioned by Mary of Hungary from Jan Cornelisz. Vermeyen, and are 
now part of the KHM collections.” Since the production of these cartoons was much delayed, 
and Mary of Hungary was becoming increasingly impatient to see them finished, it is tempting 
to hypothesize that the young Pieter Bruegel, as Coecke’s older apprentice, might well have 
participated in this huge project. The materials of the Vienna cartoons have not been 
examined yet, but similar works by Pieter Coecke, such as the Martyrdom of Saint Paul 
(Brussels), were produced on strips of paper with ink and distemper, a glue-based paint 
medium that van Mander would have referred to as watercolour.” 

At the time of Bruegel’s apprenticeship, Pieter Coecke’s (second) wife was Mayken 
Verhulst (see fig. in catalogue, p. 16), also known as Marie van Bessemers, a painter of 
miniatures and watercolours, and the mother of Mayken Coecke, Bruegel’s future wife. 
In his Description of the Low Countries from 1567, Lodovico Guicciardini lists Mayken 
Verhulst among the four most important living women painters of the time (though none 
of her work survives).” She came from Malines (Mechelen), where she was raised in a 
large family of painters.” Pieter Bruegel the Elder and his wife Mayken both died relatively 
young, and van Mander informs us that it was Mayken Verhulst who would later train 
Jan Brueghel the Elder to paint in watercolours (i.e. distemper). Decades earlier, in Pieter 
Coecke’s workshop, she might well have played a role in the training of Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder in the art of watercolours and miniature painting. As we know from the inventory 
of Giulio Clovio, the famed Croatian miniaturist working in Rome, Bruegel painted min- 
iatures relatively early in his career. During his travels in Italy he collaborated on a 
miniature with Clovio, who also owned a Tower of Babel on ivory made by Bruegel.» 


Van Mander’s remark that Bruegel ‘hadde veel ghepractiseert / nae de handelinghe van 
Ieroon van den Bosch’ has not yet received due attention in the literature. Miedema 
translated the phrase as ‘...had practiced a lot after the works of Jeroon van den Bosch”, 
but the word handelinghe, as used here by van Mander, specifically refers to a painter’s 
manner in relation to style or technique of execution.» Van Mander’s phrase recalls that 
of Guicciardini, who was the first (in 1567) to describe Bruegel as the ‘Second Bosch’® 
Van Mander’s wording is of particular importance, since it implies that Bruegel not only 
imitated or created Boschian imagery (as, for example, in cat. nos. 19-21 and 23-30) but 
that he also studied Bosch’s painting technique, either through creating copies of works 
by Bosch, or making works in a Boschian manner. Van Mander’s remarks on Bosch’s 
painting technique are relatively detailed: ‘He had a steady hand and very adroit and 
subtle working manner, usually finishing his works in one layer which nevertheless remains 
bright without discolouration. Also, just like some other old masters, he used to draw his 
subjects onto the white of his panel, laying over that a transparent, flesh-coloured ground 
layer; he often allowed the ground to contribute to the effect of the picture.’ 
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In the 1540s and 1550s, many paintings by Bosch and/or his workshop were still in 
the Low Countries, and Antwerp and Brussels were hotbeds for followers of Bosch, who 
would typically also imitate his technique. The Bosch Research and Conservation Project 
has recently reported that Bosch ‘not only developed a visual language of his own, but 
[...] also applied very unusual working methods.’ From a technical point of view, Bosch 
is therefore not to be regarded as a late-medieval craftsman. Instead, his works create ‘the 
impression of a unique creative mind - an ‘artist’ in the modern sense of the word.’* 
Although Bosch’s working methods and unbound creativity must have been integral to 
Bruegel’s deep fascination with the works of his predecessor, their variety also makes it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to determine exactly what these influences were, and how 
they transpired. Moreover, Bruegel was obviously also a very independent and creative 
thinker, who developed his own unique ways of working, although Bruegel’s painted 
oeuvre is distinctly more homogenous than Bosch’s from a technical viewpoint. 

Bruegel might well have seen a number of autograph works, such as The Adoration of 
the Magi (fig. 6) and The Garden of Earthly Delights, now both in the Museo Nacional del 
Prado in Madrid, but in Antwerp and Brussels, respectively, at the time.” Bosch’s Adoration 
of the Magi is of special interest in this regard, since it must have served as a source of 
inspiration for Bruegel’s own haunting version of the topic, the panel that is now in the 
National Gallery in London (see cat. no. 66). Lorne Campbell has convincingly suggested 
that Pieter Bruegel the Elder owned a copy of Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi, to which his 
son Jan Brueghel would later also have had access. Van Mander’s remark that Bruegel 
practiced a lot ‘after’ Bosch’s technique opens up the fascinating possibility that Bruegel 
not only owned a copy of Bosch’s Adoration, but that he might have actually painted that 
copy himself. If this work has survived to the present, it has not yet been identified * 

Another painting of interest in the context of van Mander’s remark is The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony in the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., where Boschian 
details are used in a distinctly Bruegelesque landscape (fig. 7). The figure of Saint Anthony 
in the large hollow dead tree in the lower right corner is very similar to the same detail 
in Bruegel’s Oxford drawing of the same subject from c. 1556 (cat. no. 19), as some authors 
have noticed, but there are many more smaller and larger similarities between these two 
works, and between the Washington panel and paintings by Bosch.” The panel was attrib- 
uted to Pieter Bruegel the Elder by several specialists (among them Friedlander and Glück) 
when it was rediscovered in 1935, but it is now generally rejected, and it has been catalogued 
as ‘Follower of Pieter Bruegel the Elder, c. 1550-75’ for over three decades. Van Mander’s 
remark warrants new research into this painting, especially since the dendrochronological 
dating of its oak support allows for an early production, from around 1545 onwards.# 
Moreover, ample underdrawing was found in the trees and portions in the landscape, but 
‘none apparently in the figures’55 The relatively cool colour palette of the Washington 
panel, which was a key argument in the rejection of the work in modern scholarship, 
actually compares very well with that of Bosch’s autograph works that Bruegel probably 
saw in Antwerp and Brussels. A case in point is Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi (fig. 6), of 
which Bruegel presumably had a copy, and which was recently cleaned. If future research 
into the Washington panel indeed determines that it was the result of Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder’s practicing after the manner of Bosch, it would probably be one of his earliest 
surviving panel paintings. The work in Bruegel’s oeuvre that it is most comparable to in 
style and composition is the Landscape with the Parable of the Sower in San Diego (fig. 
8), which is signed and dated 1557. This work is often considered to be an outlier in Bruegel’s 
oeuvre, and its attribution is not generally accepted. Therefore both works would benefit 
considerably from a joint examination. 
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Fig. 6: Jheronimus Bosch, The Adoration of the Magi. 
c. 1490-1500. Oak panels, 147.4 x 168.6 cm (including 
frames). Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, inv. no. 

Po2048. (© ibid.) 
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Fig. 7: Follower of Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 

The Temptation of Saint Anthony. c. 1550-75. 

(Or Pieter Bruegel the Elder working in the manner 
of Jheronimus Bosch?, c. 1550-55?). Oak panel, 

58.5 x 85.7 cm. Washington, National Gallery of Art, 
inv. no. 1952.2.19. (© ibid.) 


Bruegel must have greatly admired Bosch’s open painting technique, in which the 


ground was often allowed to shimmer through the paint. Bosch frequently painted large 
areas alla prima, in a single layer, which could be very thin. Where he could, he would 
avoid using the customary preparatory paint layer in muted colours, the so-called doodverf 
(dead colouring). Traditionally, much of the modelling of the flesh tones would be done in 
this layer, but Bosch would typically model his flesh tones on the paint surface rather than 
in the underpainting.” In Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi, for example, several areas are 
painted in this characteristic way; the mud wall of the decrepit stable, its thatched roof and 
large sections of the landscape are painted with a minimum of means, and are largely 
transparent, with the ground and underdrawing shimmering through in numerous locations. 
Bruegel works in a very similar manner in almost the entire London Adoration of the Magi.* 

But in many other ways, Bosch’s handelinghe differs markedly from that of Bruegel. 
Some of these differences can be readily explained by general developments in painting 
materials and techniques in the 16th century. Bosch and Bruegel also differ in working 
methods for their paintings. Although they were both avid and prolific draughtsmen, and 
both must have used numerous figure drawings as models for, and records of, their paint- 
ings, Bosch is not known to have used cartoons. For Bosch, the underdrawing stage was 
typically a fully integral part of his creative process. His compositions were typically 
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Fig. 8: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Landscape with the 
Parable of the Sower. 1557. Panel, 73.7 x 102.9 cm. 
San Diego, Timken Art Gallery, inv. no. 1957:002. 
(© ibid.) 


conceived on the panel, at least partly, in underdrawings that were executed in a highly 
fluid medium and in multiple stages, while Bruegel seems to have preferred dry under- 
drawing materials. Bosch would routinely change his compositions again in his paint 
layers, even drastically or repeatedly, which is something that is only rarely encountered 
in Bruegel. With the exception of a small number of Bruegel’s works -including the Detroit 
Wedding Dance, which has an unusually free and searching underdrawing (figs 2 and 3) 
- Bruegel’s working method appears to have been distinctly more planned out than that 
of Bosch. This might have been instigated by his preference for very thin and transparent 
paint layers, through which any change from the underdrawing or an earlier paint stage 
would be very visible, and therefore very undesirable - which Elke Oberthaler addresses 
further in her contribution in this e-book. 
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The sixteen works that were examined before 2012 
are: The Adoration of the Magi (Brussels), c. 1556 
(pp. 60-63 in the catalogue); The drunk cast into the 
pigsty, 1557 (cat. no. 22); The Proverbs, 1559; The Fall 
of the Rebel Angels, 1562; Dulle Griet, 1562 (cat. no. 
61); The Triumph of Death, after 1562? (cat. no. 60); 
The Adoration of the Magi in the Snow, 1563 (cat. 
no. 65); The Tower of Babel (Rotterdam), after 1563? 
(cat. no. 64); The Death of the Virgin, c. 1563-65 (cat. 
no. 68); The Adoration of the Magi (London), 1564 
(cat. no. 66); The Sermon of Saint John the Baptist, 
1566 (cat. no. 76); Winter Landscape with a Bird 
Trap, 1565 (cat. no. 71); Christ and the Adulteress, 
1565; The Census in Bethlehem, 1566; The Feast of 
Saint Martin, c. 1566-67; and Head of a Peasant 
Woman, c. 1568 (cat. no. 82). Three of these works 
(Dulle Griet, The Triumph of Death and Head of a 
Peasant Woman) were restored for the Vienna exhi- 
bition, which will doubtlessly result in new obser- 
vations. A survey of the technical research until c. 
2010 can be found in Currie - Allart 2012, vol. 1, pp. 
92-98. To this comprehensive survey should be added 
Campbell 2005, as well as studies published after 
2010: Silva Maroto - Sellink 2011; Currie - Allart 
2012; Martens 2012; Cat. London 2014; Van de Voorde 
et al. 2014; and Exh. Cat. London 2016. 

Many authors have pointed to the importance for 
this process of the 1950-51 restoration of the Ghent 
Altarpiece and the subsequent publication of 
Lagneau mystique au laboratoire; Examen et trait- 
ement (Antwerp 1953), both under the leadership of 
Paul Coremans. Although technical studies date 
back much further, this was indeed a formative 
moment, especially for interdisciplinary research. 
This was also suggested by Martin Royalton-Kisch 
in Exh. Cat. Rotterdam - New York 2001, p. 32. 
The exhibition ‘Brueghel Enterprises’ was organized 
by Peter van den Brink and ran (as ‘De Firma 
Brueghel’) in the Bonnefantenmuseum, Maastricht, 
from October 13, 2001 to February 17, 2002, and in 
the Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
Brussels, from March 22 to June 23, 2002. For a com- 
prehensive and insightful review, see Honig 2002. 
Duckwitz 2001-2002. 

Allart 2001-2002. 

Currie 2001-2002. 

Currie - Allart 2012. 

See Exh. Cat. London 2016. The technical observa- 
tions were mainly contributed by Rachel Billinge, 
Aviva Burnstock, Lorne Campbell and Christina 
Currie. 

Such standards have recently been developed in the 
context of the restoration of the Ghent Altarpiece, 
the Bosch Research and Conservation Project and 
the VERONA project, all of which the KHM has 
closely collaborated with. For the Ghent Altarpiece 
and VERONA projects, see http://closertovaneyck. 
kikirpa.be/ (last consulted 10.2.2018); for the Bosch 
Research and Conservation Project, see Klein 
Gotink 2016, pp. 12-29. 

Infrared photography (IR) in the range of 830 to c. 
1000 nm (cameraback Leaf Credo WS, 60 megapixel), 
infrared reflectography (IRR) with an InGaAs sensor 
in the range of 900 to 1700 nm (Osiris, areas of c. 
39 x 39 cm were documented at a resolution of 4.096 
x 4.096 pixel). 
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The positioning system was developed in coopera- 
tion with the Technical University in Vienna (TU- 
Wien), Institute for Engineering Design and 
Logistics Engineering (Prof. Georg Kartnig, Prof. 
Manfred Grafinger, Univ. Ass. Michael Eder) and 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna, Department 
for Visual Media (Andreas Uldrich, Michael Eder) 
and Picture Gallery / Paintings Conservation (Elke 
Oberthaler, Stefan Weppelmann, Georg Prast). 
Van Mander 1604, fol. 233r-234r; Miedema 1994-1999, 
vol. 1, pp. 190-94. 

‘Hy [...] handelde seer suyver en aerdigh met de pen 
/ makende veel ghesichtkens nae t’leven.’ See van 
Mander 1604, English translation from Miedema 
1994-1999, vol. I, pp. 190-91. 

‘...net en suyver geteyckent...’ See van Mander 1604, 
fol. 233v; Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, pp. 192-93. 
‘...soo wel in Water als Oly-verwe / want hy van 
beyden seer uytnemende was van handelinghe.’ See 
van Mander 1604 fol. 233r; Miedema 1994-1999, 
vol. 1, pp. 190-91. 

‘Hy heeft de Const gheleert by Pieter Koeck van 
Aelst / wiens dochter hy naemaels trouwde,...’ See 
van Mander 1604, fol. 233r; Miedema 1994-1999, 
pp. 190-91. 

For Pieter Coecke van Aelst and tapestries, see Exh. 
Cat. New York 2014-2015. On his use of cartoons 
for oil paintings, see Jansen 2006. Ludwig Baldass 
suggested that Coecke was also responsible for the 
cartoons for the four tapestries after Bosch from 
c. 1540 that were known as the Visions of Saint 
Anthony, owned by Cardinal Granvelle (of which 
The Garden of Earthly Delights and The Haywain 
were also part). A duplicate set, commissioned by 
Alva, is now at the Patrimonio Nacional in Madrid. 
See Baldass 1943, p. 239; Exh. Cat. New York 2002, 
p. 270. Coecke’s publication of Sebastiano Serlio’s 
books on architecture is of special interest here, since 
Serlio’s stage designs for tragic, comic and lyric 
scenes appear to have been used in Bruegel’s paint- 
ings, especially in Children’s Games (cat. no. 50), 
The Gloomy Day (cat. no. 72) and The Return of the 
Herd (cat. no. 74). 

Exh. Cat. New York 2002, pp. 387-88. 

http://www. brusselscitymuseum.brussels/en/Vvisit/ 
carton-de-tapisserie (last consulted 4.3.2018). 
Guicciardini 1567, fol. 100: ‘La terza @ Maria di 
Bessemers di Malines, che fu moglie di maestro 
Pietro Couck d’Alost.’ 

Op de Beeck 2005, p. 11. 

See Sellink (2007) 201, p. 14. 

Van Mander 1604, fol. 233r; English translation from 
Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, pp. 190-91. 

See Tummers 2011, pp. 116-22. Miedema did translate 
handelinghe as technique in van Mander’s descrip- 
tion of Bruegel’s mastery of watercolour and oil; see 
above note 16. 

Guicciardini 1567, fol. 99: ‘Pietro Brueghel di Breda 
grande imitatore della scienza, & fantasie di 
Girolamo Bosco, onde n’ha anche acquistato il 
sopranome di secondo Girolamo Bosco.’ In the 
German edition Niderlands Beschreibung. In 
welcher aller darinn begriffnen Landtschafften, 
Fürstenthumben [...], Basel 1580, pag. CXX: ‘Peter 
Brueghel von Breda ein grosser Imitator und 
Nachvolger in der Kunst und Fantaseien des 
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Jeronymi Bosci / Daher er auch den Nammen 
bekommen / der ander Jeronymus Boscus.’ In the 
first Dutch edition from 1612 this was translated as: 
‘Peeter Brueghel van Breda, groot Naevolgher van 
Jeronymus Boschs consten ende grillen, ende wordt 
deshalven de tweede Jeronymus Bosch gheheeten.’ 
Translation from Miedema 1994-1999, vol. I, pp. 
124-25, van Mander 1604, fol. 216v: ‘Hy hadde een 
vaste en seer veerdighe en aerdighe handelinghe, 
doende veel zijn dinghen ten eersten op, het welck 
nochtans sonder veranderen seer schoon blijft. Hy 
hadde oock als meer ander oude Meesters de maniere, 
zijn dinghen te teeckenen en trecken op het wit der 
Penneelen, en daer over een doorschijnigh carnati- 
achtigh primuersel te legghen, en liet oock dickwils 
de gronden mede wercken’. It is unknown if and how 
many original works by Bosch were known to van 
Mander. See Ilsink et al. 2016, p. 56. 

Ilsink et al. 2016, p. 78. On Bosch’s technique, see 
ibid., pp. 55-81. 

The Adoration of the Magi was painted for Peeter 
Scheyfve and his wife Agneese de Gramme from 
Antwerp. Its earliest mention in a Spanish document 
is from 1574; The Garden of Earthly Delights 
remained in the Nassau Palace (Coudenberg) in 
Brussels until its confiscation by the Duke of Alva 
in 1567-68. See Ilsink et al. 2016, cat. nos. 9 and 21, 
pp. 198-215 and pp. 356-79. 

Cat. London 2014, p. 179. See also the discussion on 
cat. 66 in this publication. 

Many copies of Bosch’s Adoration of the Magi exist. 
Unverfehrt 1980, pp. 82-85, studied the interdepen- 
dencies of the better-known versions; de Vrij 2012, 
pp. 378-96 lists 33 copies and close variants, most 
of the central panel, as nos. B10.1-33. See also Isink 
et al 2016, no. 26, pp. 422-31. 

According to Grossman, the painting followed the 
Oxford drawing rather than the print that Pieter 
van der Heyden later cut after it, see Cat. 
Washington, D.C. 1986, p. 32, note 15. Similar details 
between the Oxford drawing and the Washington 
D.C. panel are the female figure with Saint Anthony 
in the hollow tree, the skull in front of the saint, 
and the figure consisting of only a head and legs in 
his immediate vicinity. Both images show a compa- 
rable burning church, albeit in different locations. 
At the left, the floating structure in the drawing from 
which an army disembarks is also painted in that 
location. The landscape seems generally similarly 
organized as well, although the drawing has a higher 
horizon. The left side of the compositions are dom- 
inated by a large body of water, in which there’s a 
spit of land with buildings, and a single thin tree at 
the left border. The airborne figures in the top left 
of the Washington panel are reminiscent of those 
in the Lisbon Saint Anthony Triptych and in the left 
wing of the Prado Haywain. 

The panel was first published and given to Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder by Leo van Puyvelde, whose attri- 
bution was supported by Friedlander, Gliick and 
Hoogewerff, among others. Most other scholars, 
among them De Tolnay, Genaille, Grossman, Gibson 
and Hand, rejected the attribution, while others 
(such as Cornelis van de Wetering and Eisler) 
remained undecided. See Cat. Washington 1986, 
pp. 29-33, with further literature. The early limit of 
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the rather wide dating range (‘1550/1575’) and the 
work’s high quality seem to contradict the panel’s 
attribution, since it is hard to imagine that Bruegel 
would have had followers around 1550, especially 
in paint. 

See Cat. Washington 1986, p. 259. Bauch and Klein 
arrived at 1545 by adding the median number of 
sapwood rings (15) to the youngest ring (1528), and 
adding two years for seasoning and transportation. 
The panel could thus also have been painted a few 
years earlier. 
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See Cat. Washington, D.C. 1986, p. 29. IRR was 
performed by Molly Faries. 

Among the scholars who accept the San Diego work 
are Van Puyvelde, Friedländer and Glück, who also 
accepted the Washington panel. Grossman and Gibson 
also accept the San Diego painting. See Roberts-Jones 
1997, pp. 326-27. According to Lorne Campbell, ‘the 
signature, though probably authentic, is hard to verify’. 
Quoted from Sellink (2007) 201, p. m1. 

Van Mander described this technique as ‘doende 
veel zijn dinghen ten eersten op.’ See van Mander 
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1604, fol. 216v. English translation from Miedema 
1994-1999, vol. I, p. 124. 

Another technical aspect that might also link the 
two painters, but needs further research, is their 
unconventional use of black or grey paint, also in 
lower layers. This was still quite exceptional in 
Bosch’s days, with the exceptions of the Hermits 
and Pilgrims panels of the Ghent Altarpiece, in 
which the foliage of the trees is underpainted with 
thin black paint. 
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Elke Oberthaler 


Materials and 


Techniques 

Observations on Pieter Bruegel’s 
Working Methods as seen in the 
Vienna Paintings 


The significant collection of works by Bruegel in the Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna 
offers the possibility of systematically and consistently investigating twelve paintings - the 
largest group of the master’s works to be studied so far - and, through this overview, of 
developing a technical profile of the artist, his signature painting technique and his 
creative process. 

Generous financial support from the Getty Foundation’s Panel Paintings Initiative 
enabled the start of a major project on the Vienna Bruegel holdings, and the participation 
of internationally prominent panel-painting experts. The transmission of experience and 
knowledge - a fundamental objective of the Getty Foundation’s sponsorship programme 
- occurred through the participation of junior-level panel conservators from various 
countries.’ The goal of the Vienna Bruegel Project was to investigate and document the 
condition of the paintings using current methods, in order to gather sufficient information 
to serve as a basis for the panels’ preservation. Incredibly, the material attributes of the 
Vienna Bruegels had hardly been documented, with the exception of isolated and outdated 
examinations of individual paintings. 

Already more than a half-century ago, in 1955/1973, leading Bruegel scholar Fritz 
Grossmann articulated the necessity of including the material attributes of the paintings 
in art-historical research. Roger Marijnissen, in 1988/2003, made renewed reference to the 
systematic technical investigations of the works urgently needed for Bruegel scholarship, 
and proposed an approach at the beginning of his monograph.3 Around forty paintings 
by Pieter Bruegel the Elder are preserved today, the majority of them on panel. Because 
of their fragility, only four of his so-called Tiichlein paintings (works made with ‘water- 
colours’, that is, glue colours on canvas) have survived.* Tüchlein, however, originally 
formed a central and valued part of Bruegel’s output.5 The observations made on the basis 
of the Vienna panels are described here. 


PANEL CONSTRUCTION, FORMAT, Over the course of more than 450 years, the panels’ original constructions have undergone 
ORIGIN AND DATING OF THE PANELS® a series of alterations, the understanding of which is essential in the search for their initial 
states. Changes in format occurred in the Imperial and Royal Picture Gallery from the 
early ı8th century, in the course of various installations or relocations. Thus only a few 
of the panels retain their original formats, namely The Battle between Carnival and Lent, 
Christ carrying the Cross, The Gloomy Day, Hunters in the Snow and Peasant Dance. 
Left: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Children’s Games, detail. The sizes of the other paintings were altered to varying degrees, as described below.’ 


Panel Thickness in mm 


E 12,00-13,00 
E 11,00-12,00 
E 10,00-11,00 
E 9,00-10,00 
E 3,00-9,00 

= 7,00-8,00 


Fig. 1a and b: The Return of the Herd, (a) reverse, 
(b) diagram of the joins including measurements of 
the panel’s thickness. The cradle dates from the first 
third of the nineteenth century. In the course of 
cradling, the panel was thinned to 6 mm. An additional 
wooden strip was glued to its centre because of 
cracking caused by the cradle. 


6,00-7,00 
E 5,00-6,00 
E 4,00-5,00 
E 3,00-4,00 
E 2,00-3,00 


E 1,00-2,00 


mE 0,00-1,00 


Fig. 2 a and b: Christ carrying the Cross, (a) reverse, 
(b) diagram of the joins including measurements 

of the panel’s thickness. The original thickness varies 
between 5 mm (near the edge) and 13 mm (in the 
middle). The panel is assembled from five planks. 
The linen strips visible on the reverse covering 

three of the four joins are not original. 


From the early 19th century, eight of the collection’s Bruegel paintings were cradled.° 
As part of the cradling, the panels were planed down on the reverse, and often drastically 
thinned. Conifer-wood battens with slots were attached parallel to the direction of the 
panel grain, into which slats (also made of conifer) were inserted perpendicular to the 
grain. The cradle, an invention of the late 18th century, (supposedly) served to stabilise 
warped or cracked panels, but commonly led to new problems (fig. 1). The paintings 
Children’s Games, The Suicide of Saul and The Birdnester were thinned and strengthened 
with battens in the course of earlier stabilisation measures. 

This means that only one work in the Vienna Bruegel group - Christ carrying the 
Cross - preserves both its original thickness and dimensions intact. The painting therefore 
serves as a reference and starting point for the following attempt to characterise the 
original construction of the panels (fig. 2). 
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Fig. 3 a and b: Christ carrying the Cross, detail of 
the left edge, (a) front, (b) reverse. The end-grain 
edges of large panels by Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
display an unpainted border about 1 cm wide. 
There is a corresponding step-shaped groove on 
the back, also ı cm in width. A wooden strip was 
inserted here during the creation of the picture 
to prevent deformation of the panel. 


On the basis of this profile, in combination with research into inventories, it was 
possible not only to date the changes in format, but, more importantly, to gather convincing 
evidence for the altered panels’ initial dimensions. 

Christ carrying the Cross is the largest of Bruegel’s works; it consists of five horizontal 
planks ranging in width from 22 cm to nearly 29 cm. As the X-radiograph shows, the joins 
alternately have four or five dowels, the positions of which are offset. The intervals between 
the dowels are equally spaced within a join; one dowel lies near each edge (c. 7.5 cm from 
the margin). All the dowels are placed at a slight but consistent diagonal to the joins. The 
dowels allowed the planks to be glued together quickly and precisely, with as little material 
loss as possible (that is, without irregularities that would need to be planed and smoothed). 
Measurements indicate that the panel is nearly twice as thick in the middle (12-13 mm) as 
at the edges (5-6 mm).” 

At the end-grain edges of the Christ carrying the Cross panel, there is a c. 1 cm-wide 
unpainted border (the wood is visible), which was - and today still is - covered by a frame. 
A corresponding rebate (step-shaped cut) of the same width is found on the reverse (fig. 3). 
Here the panel was reduced to an even thickness, and thus a channel formed for a tem- 
porary batten, which was inserted during the application of the ground layer and possibly 
also during the painting process." It is assumed that this ‘channel bar’ served to prevent 
distortion of the panel; in the course of adding the ground, the panel was subjected to 
considerable moisture on one side, which would have resulted in immediate and consid- 
erable warping that it was necessary to restrict. 

To assess whether the format is intact at the end-grain edges, the presence of the 
border of the ground and paint layers or the unpainted wooden edge is decisive. On the 
longer edges, however, those parallel to the grain direction of the planks, this margin is 
not present. Here the determination of whether the edge is untouched is less obvious.” 

Horizontal formats dominate Breugel’s work, and it is apparent that the paintings 
form groups with very similar dimensions.” Nine of the twelve panels in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum collection can be placed in a group where the dimensions are about 6 cm per 
side smaller than Christ carrying the Cross. Among these are two paintings - The Tower 
of Babel and The Conversion of Saul - where the dimensions differ more. For the other 
large panels, the unpainted edge, the ground edge and the positions of the dowels are also 
important guides in assessing whether the original format has been preserved (fig. 4). 

With the exception of The Conversion of Saul, each of these large panels is composed 
of four horizontal planks. As already observed in Christ carrying the Cross, the dowels 
were placed at a slight diagonal to the planks’ joins.“ Within a join, the spacing between 
the dowels is relatively regular. 

The unpainted edge of The Tower of Babel is missing on the right side, and on the 
upper edge it is easy to see that here too the panel was cut down (fig. 5). The X-radiograph 
shows that the line of dowels near the right edge is missing (fig. 6). The inventory allows 
the conclusion that the painting was reduced in size before 1720, in the context of installing 
the gallery in the Stallburg under Emperor Charles VI - The Tower of Babel is the only 
work from the Bruegel group to have been displayed there. The picture was originally 
about 4 cm higher and about 8 cm wider on its right side.“ 

The already suspected reduction of the painting The Conversion of Saul can likewise 
largely be explained. The painting consists of five planks (fig. 7). It is evident with the 
naked eye that the left and the upper edges of the picture have been cut down (fig. 8). The 
characteristics of the construction are similar to those of Christ carrying the Cross. The 
panel’s differing measurements in the Prague inventories of 1737 and 1777 are revealing: 
the larger format from 1737 appears to still correspond to the original (similar in fact to 
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Fig. 4: The Gloomy Day, detail of the upper left, 
in partially raking light. The edges of the ground 
and paint layers indicate that the wooden strip 
was removed between these two working stages, 
as their respective borders differ in width. 


Fig. 5 a and b: The Tower of Babel, details of the 
upper left and right corners. The unpainted border 
is missing on the right side; the picture was cut 
down at the top and right edges. 


Christ carrying the Cross), while that from 1777 already records the reduced and current 
dimensions. About 15 cm have been lost from the top and about 17 cm from the left side.” 
In the original composition, the fallen Saul was therefore further from the centre, and the 
landscape considerably more dominant. 

The reduction of the two smaller panels, The Suicide of Saul and The Birdnester, can 
be determined similarly. The Birdnester panel consists of two horizontal planks. A dowel 
is evident on the reverse, about 7.5 cm from the left (as seen from the front) edge; the 
dowel is missing on the right (fig. 9). The left edge is intact, though no unpainted margin 
can be seen. This corresponds with observations of Bruegel’s smaller panels. But the paint 
layer ends at the edge, which does not appear cut. The dimensions in the 1659 Leopold 
Wilhelm inventory confirm that the panel was 10-12 cm wider. The format is similar to 
that of The Tower of Babel in Rotterdam, and The Land of Cockaigne in Munich. For The 
Birdnester too, the impression of the picture is much altered by the reduction on one side 
- today the peasant stands more in the middle, which diminishes the instability of the 
composition. The prominence of the landscape has simultaneously been reduced (compare 
the virtual format reconstruction in cat. no. 84, fig. 3 a). 

The group of ‘small’ formats - including The Suicide of Saul (Vienna), Flight into 
Egypt (London), The Adoration of the Magi in the Snow (Winterthur), The Death of the 
Virgin (Banbury) and Winter Landscape with a Bird Trap (Brussels) - are all made from 
a single horizontal plank.” With the exception of The Suicide of Saul, these panels vary 
in height between 35 and 37 cm, with a width of about 55 cm.” The reduction of the Suicide 
of Saul panel is evident from the truncated signature on the lower edge and the trimmed 
group of burghers at the top, and was probably already mitigated through additions by 
1781/82 - though these additions remain smaller than the actual lost material (fig. 10). Here 
the question of how to distribute the missing height between the top and the bottom edges 
must remain unanswered. 

Dendrochronological investigation was carried out on all the panels.” This method 
for determining the dating and origin of the planks is commonly applied to undated 
paintings. With the exception of two - Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance - all the 
paintings in the Vienna Bruegel group are dated. Other questions might be answered in 
performing the analyses: for instance, if planks from the same tree were used in different 
panels, particularly in those belonging to a series. Hypotheses could thereby be confirmed 
or qualified, such as those that consider the paintings Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance 
to be pendants, or suspect an association between the paintings Dulle Griet, The Triumph 
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Fig. 6 (top, left): The Tower of Babel, diagram 
of the panel joins made from the X-radiograph. 
The dowels are missing at the right edge. 


Fig. 7 (top, right): The Conversion of Saul, diagram 
of the panel joins made from the X-radiograph. 
The narrowness of the upper plank and the missing 
dowels at the left edge are notable in comparison 
with the joins of Christ carrying the Cross. 


Fig. 8 a and b (centre): The Conversion of Saul, 
details of the upper left and right corners. 


Fig. 9 (right): The Birdnester, diagram showing the 
dowels. A dowel is missing at the right edge because 
the panel was cut down. 
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Fig. 10 a and b: The Suicide of Saul, (a) front, 
(b) reverse. The cut edges at the top and bottom 
were restored through additions. 


of Death and The Fall of the Rebel Angels. Valuable information could also be gained for 
undated works by Bruegel the Elder in other collections. 


These specific questions aside, there is little dendrochronological material for dated 
paintings generally, because - as already mentioned - only questionable paintings are 
usually analysed. As a result, few secure claims have been possible regarding the distances 
in time between the last annual ring, the felling date and the use of a panel as a support, 
that is, the dating of a painting.” The continued accumulation of sound data is fundamental, 
however, for the usefulness of dendrochronological investigations on paintings. Although 
continuous measurements of all the planks from both sides were not always possible because 
of the proviso that there should be no invasive preparation of the panel edges, it was still 
possible to produce sufficient data and substantial results for all the paintings.” 

As was to be expected, the investigations confirmed the planks originated in the 
Baltic, areas in modern Poland and Russia, from where the best oak boards were exported 
to western Europe, and which Netherlandish masters used well into the 16th century in 
the production of panels.” The slow and evenly growing Baltic oaks yielded particularly 
stable and long planks. For the panels studied, mostly split, radially cut planks were 
employed, the highest quality of wood available. The widths of the original planks vary 
between 22 and 34 cm. The oldest measured annual ring dates from 1201 (The Tower of 
Babel); the youngest, from 1546, from the paintings The Return of the Herd, Peasant 
Wedding and The Birdnester. The time elapsed between the last annual ring measured 
and the panel date was at least nineteen years.” So far, planks from the same tree were 
found only within individual paintings: in The Battle between Carnival and Lent, all four 
planks come from the same tree; in The Birdnester, both planks. In the paintings Children’s 
Games, The Gloomy Day and The Return of the Herd, the two respective middle planks 
come from the same tree. In the case of The Tower of Babel, Peasant Dance and Peasant 
Wedding, each of the four respective planks comes from a different tree.” 
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GROUND LAYER, IMPRIMATURA (?) 


Fig. 11: Christ carrying the Cross, detail, in raking 
light: parallel scratches caused by the smoothing 
of the ground layer, later filled with paint. 


Fig. 12: Christ carrying the Cross, cross-section 
of a paint sample (right edge, lower quarter): 


i. Ground: chalk with siliceous impurities 

2. Light imprimatura: lead white 

3. Brownish layer: ochre, chalk (possibly also 
dolomite), lead white, carbon black 

4. Varnishes 


Following the Netherlandish painting tradition, the ground layer of the paintings consists 
of chalk bound with animal glue, which was applied in multiple layers and finally smoothed 
to a flat surface.” Polishing marks are visible on closer observation; for example, as fine 
scratches filled with paint, caused by coarse particles caught during the smoothing process, 
or rows of short parallel lines created through the movements of a knife (fig. 11). 


In the majority of cases, a very light imprimatura is present above the ground, which 


functioned as an isolating layer (fig. 12). This imprimatura consists of lead white and chalk 
in an oily binding medium, with very occasional inclusions of ochre and black pigment. 
The imprimatura was applied with a wide brush. A striated effect can be seen in the 
X-radiographs, as left by a broad brush employed to efficiently cover a large surface (fig. 13). 

Astonishingly, it was not possible to detect an imprimatura in the paintings belonging 
to the Seasons series in the Kunsthistorisches Museum. As the samples were taken exclu- 
sively from the perimeter, and these manually applied layers are uneven and thinner at 
the edges, it is possible that no imprimatura is present in the specimen ‘by chance’ - a 
sample smaller than a square millimetre delivers a very localized result. Likewise, no 
imprimatura seems to have been employed in the two late works Peasant Wedding and 
Peasant Dance. 

It has often been observed that the light-coloured preparation layer represents an 
important component in Bruegel’s painting technique. This bright underlayer has the 
function of reflecting the light that penetrates through the paint film. Through this, the 
colours appear luminous, and spatial depth is suggested. It must also be noted that the 
paint is considerably more transparent today than it was originally, due to natural aging, 
so that the ground assumes a greater optical presence than was Bruegel’s intention. The 
transparency of the individual paint layers, and thus the effect of the light ground, varies 
both within the same painting and throughout the entire Bruegel group. 
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Fig. 13: Christ carrying the Cross, detail, X-radiograph 
with broad brushstrokes from the application of the 
imprimatura. 


UNDERDRAWING: PREPARATION AND 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COMPOSITION 


The works in the Kunsthistorisches Museum represent the entire timespan of Bruegel’s 
painterly output as preserved today. Through a characterisation of the underdrawing - its 
style, width, function, reworking, or deviation from the painted image - developments in 
the use of underdrawing in the creation of the picture can also be traced. A chronological 
approach seems logical. 

The earliest picture in the Vienna collection, The Battle between Carnival and Lent, 
dated 1559, with the Netherlandish Proverbs (Berlin) from the same year and Children’s 
Games made one year later, comprise Pieter Bruegel’s three so-called Wimmelbilder (‘busy 
pictures’). The Battle between Carnival and Lent shows a very precise, somewhat ‘mechan- 
ical’ underdrawing (fig. 14). The contours of the composition, all the figures, and even 
small elements such as fingers or skewered sausages are established with fine lines. It is 
notable that these contours were followed incredibly precisely during the painting process. 
There are only small deviations in the paint application, and it is only through these 
deviations, and their extent, that what was underdrawn is revealed. In the background, 
on the other hand, the lines appear freely drawn, less dependent on a model, and were 
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Fig. 14 a and b (top): The Battle between Carnival 
and Lent, detail of the lower left corner, (a) visible 
light, (b) infrared reflectogram with fine drawing for 
the contours and folds. 


Fig. 15 a and b (bottom): Children’s Games, detail of 
a child with a red coat, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 


reflectogram with circular underdrawing for the head. 


also less closely followed in paint (fig. 16). The roof landscape was altered in the painting 
stage; the houses were somewhat elongated and more of the sky covered. 

This pattern - that, in the underdrawing, the figures were handled differently from 
the background and landscape - can also be observed in the other compositions. One 
sometimes has the impression that these categories, landscape and figures, were developed 
separately; as though the setting for the action was created and then ‘peopled’. The stage- 
like character of the backgrounds in Bruegel’s Wimmelbilder has already been described 


by several authors.* 
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Fig. 16 a and b: The Battle between Carnival and 
Lent, detail of the house in the upper background, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with fine 
lines of underdrawing in the roof. 


The precise, very controlled-seeming contour lines could suggest the use of a model, 
for instance, a 1:1 preparatory drawing, from which the outlines were transferred to the 
panel. Christina Currie has published an interesting observation based on comparative 
studies of the copies of The Battle between Carnival and Lent with one another and with 
the original. Pouncing points were discovered in one part of the copy in the Royal 
Museums of Fine Arts in Brussels, documenting the use of a cartoon. However, occasional 
discrepancies in the underdrawing of the copy were adjusted by the artist (Pieter Bruegel 
the Younger) to match the original painting (composition of the Elder). This suggests that 
the original cartoon by Pieter Bruegel the Elder was employed for the copies. In this 
theory, Pieter Bruegel the Elder himself deviated in these parts from his cartoon. The 
son may have executed the copy using the cartoon, correcting and perfecting it based on 
the original painting.” 

There are, however, no pouncing points to be found in the version by the Elder 
Bruegel. Possibly the pouncing points are no longer visible, as they were connected into 
lines and wiped away. Yet the parts that were corrected in the Brussels copy do not appear 
so in the original version. The method by which the lines were transferred from the model 
to the support thus remains unidentified. 

It must also be taken into consideration that artists in Bruegel’s period were also 
capable of precisely reproducing the lines of a model without mechanical transfer methods 
- copying was the fundamental means of learning in a painter’s education. Perhaps elaborate 


transfer techniques were not necessary thanks to this ability, almost inconceivable today. 
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Fig. 17 a and b: Children’s Games, detail of the 
upper right corner, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram with the vanishing point. 


Fig. 18: Sebastiano Serlio, Il Secondo libro di 
perspettiva, Venice 1551, fol. 29v (Della Scena 
Tragica). Vienna, Austrian National Library, 
Sign. 72.P.18. (© ibid.) 


Compared to The Battle between Carnival and Lent, the underdrawing of the figures 
in Children’s Games, created one year later, is considerably more abbreviated and sche- 
matic. The underdrawing is again limited to contours - often only circles or half-circles 
for the heads (fig. 15) - and here too the underdrawing largely corresponds with the 
painting, particularly in the figures. In contrast with The Battle between Carnival and 
Lent, the buildings were executed following a systematic calculation of perspective - a 
vanishing point can be seen in the infrared reflectogram at the upper right (fig. 17). The 
order of the houses along the street at the upper right particularly echoes Sebastiano 
Serlio’s treatise and the ‘stage designs’ for painters it contains (fig. 18).54 Serlio’s treatises 
on architecture were published (unauthorized) in various translations by Pieter Coecke 
van Aelst in Antwerp - that is, in the young Bruegel’s immediate milieu. As will be seen, 
reverberations of Serlio’s stage sets can also be found in the landscape pictures, if realized 
less directly by Bruegel than by other of his contemporaries. 

The painting The Suicide of Saul, dated 1562, evades direct comparison with the large 
panels due to its far smaller format. The underdrawing consists of fine lines, not to the 
same extent as in the two previous compositions, rather only for the contours of ‘larger’ 
figures, for individual tree trunks and for the view of the distant city in the left background 
(fig. 19). Much more striking is the black underpainting for the mass of battling soldiers, 
which were executed on the dark preparation without visible underdrawing. The shape 
of the black underlayer was probably underdrawn, as can be seen to some extent. On the 
cliff to the right of the scene of Saul’s suicide (prominently placed, in other words) is an 
underdrawn figure, perhaps a fallen equestrian soldier, that was not realized in the paint 
layer (fig. 20). One encounters this elimination of figures in the service of pictorial direction 
- economy of means or leading of the gaze - repeatedly in Bruegel’s work. 
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Fig. 19 a and b (top): The Suicide of Saul, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
The mass of fighting soldiers is executed 
over black underpaint. 


Fig. 20 a and b (bottom): The Suicide of Saul, 
detail of the lower centre (a) visible light, 

(b) infrared reflectogram showing an underdrawn 
but not executed figure. 


With the depiction of the 1563 Tower of Babel, a change can be observed in the use 
of underdrawing. The precise, controlled, binding character of the underdrawn lines 
decreases, and strikingly broad, powerful strokes for the architecture of both the tower 
and the background landscape are much more recognizable, even with the naked eye 


(fig. 21). One has the impression that a greater number of changes was carried out on the 
support, that more of the creative process took place during the drawing and painting - 
manifest, for instance, in the reduction, enlargement, turning, repositioning, elimination 
and addition of figures or other elements. With the abundance of lines and revisions, 
especially in the tower, it is not easy to recognize a system. For example, the outer contours 
of the base of the tower were modified in the underdrawing and further changed during 
the painting process. This zone is particularly important for the structure’s integration in 
the landscape. The relationship of the tower to its surroundings doubtless plays an essential 
role in the depiction of the subject. Further alterations are also found in the upper ‘stories’ 
of the tower. 

The faces of the figures are rather schematically underdrawn, especially those in King 
Nimrod’s retinue and the workers who surround and are inspired by him. Particular attention 
was given to the execution of Nimrod’s mantle, the folds of which were initially shorter 
and more intricate in the underdrawing and were successively simplified and extended, so 
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Fig. 21 a and b: The Tower of Babel, detail, (a) visible 
light, (b) infrared reflectogram with relatively bold 
underdrawing that was not precisely followed during 
the painting process. 


that the mantle finally covers the foot of a courtier (fig. 21). Through these changes the 
figure of Nimrod is more strongly characterized and acquires greater monumentality. 

Several details in the group around Nimrod were not executed, including the feather 
on the master builder’s hat and a cross-like object connected with the individual behind 
the king to the left. A number of underdrawn figures were discarded: two figures at the left 
edge of the retinue, a workman to Nimrod’s right with a large block of stone on his back, 
and numerous small figures resting on the way to the tower beside discarded ashlar blocks. 

The current visibility of the underdrawing, especially in the area of the tower, surely 
does not represent the artist’s intention, but rather is caused by the increased transparency 
of the paint layer through aging. 

In contrast to the unusually bold lines of underdrawing in The Tower of Babel, the 
infrared reflectogram of Christ carrying the Cross, dated 1564, shows very fine, controlled 
underdrawn lines for the contours of the figures, similar to those in The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent. In the landscape, the underdrawing is especially frugal and fine; the 
outlines of the distant city at the left (the roofs), in particular, are precisely and minutely 
underdrawn (fig. 22). These are surely based on a carefully developed compositional model. 
Certain figures or groups, on the other hand, were edited in the underdrawing: 
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Fig. 22 a and b (left): Christ carrying the Cross, detail 
of the upper left background with the fortified city 
(Jerusalem), (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram 
with fine contour lines. 


Fig. 23 a-c (right): Christ carrying the Cross, detail 
of Christ, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 
(c) X-radiograph with multiple outlines for the head; 
compare the contours of the surrounding figures. 
The modelling of the final version of Christ’s head 
using paint can be seen particularly well in the 
X-radiograph. 
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Fig. 24 a and b: Christ carrying the Cross, detail 

of the lower right foreground, the group with Mary 
and John, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram 
showing multiple changes. The figures were gradually 
rendered more monumental, the volumes of the 
garments worked out using hatching. 
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Christ collapsing under the weight of the cross was enlarged in the underdrawing 
stage. The position of his head was initially directed more toward the ground; a 
further underdrawn alteration establishes a larger and slightly turned head. In 
the final (painted) version, Christ turns his face to the viewer (fig. 23). 

The group with John, Mary and the two kneeling women in the right foreground 
was revised several times during the underdrawing stage to appear simpler and 
more monumental. The downward and outward enlargement of the women’s 
draperies was continued in the painting stage in order to separate the group more 
clearly from its surroundings. For example, the white cloth on the right side of 
the dress was added. The entire figure is thereby better differentiated from the 
background, which is similar in colour to the yellow overdress (fig. 24). 


Fig. 25 a and b: Christ carrying the Cross, detail 

of the lower left foreground, the group with Simon 

of Cyrene and his wife, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram showing numerous changes in the wife 
and in the group of three children to the right 

of the scene. 


Multiple revisions can also be observed in the group around Simon of Cyrene in 
the lower left foreground, through which the resistance of Simon’s wife against 
his obligation to help is emphasized (fig. 25). 

Somewhat to the right of this scene, the gazes of the three children hurrying 
towards Golgotha were adjusted. They turn their heads back towards the pre- 
sumably loud group surrounding Simon (fig. 25). 


Fig. 26 a and b: Christ carrying the Cross, detail 
of the lower right corner with the signature and 


the thistle, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 


Fig. 27 a and b: Christ carrying the Cross, detail 
of the horseman to Christ’s right, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram with the knee bent in 
the underdrawing. 


With the exception of a few sketchy lines for stems or branches, the meticulously 
painted plants with the spider in its web were not underdrawn, but freely painted. In 
contrast, the skulls on the earth in the right foreground are precisely contoured with 
underdrawing that was not followed in the painting (fig. 26). The two skulls to the imme- 
diate left of the thistle were abandoned and replaced by a somewhat larger skull separate 
from the thistly growth. 
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Fig. 28 a-c (top): Christ carrying the Cross, detail 
from the centre with the white horse that looks out 
of the picture, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 
(c) X-radiograph, showing multiple changes to the 
position of the head and especially the ears. 


Fig. 29 a-c (bottom): Christ carrying the Cross, 
detail from the upper right edge, the raven on 
the gallows wheel, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph, with the position 
of the head turned 180 degrees. 


The working out of key moments, the movement and tension of the pictorial action, 
continues in the painting stage and in small details. The horseman’s underdrawn bent 
knees are straightened in tension (fig. 27). Just below the figure of Christ, a light-coloured 
horse looks directly out of the picture. The position of its head was changed several times 
in the underdrawing and again in the painting stage, with the horse’s ears gradually directed 
upwards (fig. 28). Not least, in the upper right of the picture, on the gallow’s wheel, the 
direction of the raven’s gaze was changed by 180 degrees - in the underdrawing, the bird 
looks towards Christ carrying the cross, in the final execution of the picture the head is 
turned away from events (fig. 29). 

Although these changes are individual, and may seem inconsequential within the size 


and fullness of the picture, they illuminate Bruegel’s artistic intention, the degree of per- 
fection, and reveal a brilliant director at work. 
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Fig. 30 a and b (top): The Gloomy Day, detail of 
the sky at the upper left, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram with sketchy underdrawing for the 
clouds. 


Fig. 31 a and b (bottom): The Gloomy Day, detail of 
the figures in the lower right foreground, (a) visible 
light, (b) infrared reflectogram with underdrawing 
of the figures’ outlines. 


In the paintings from 1565 (again) a freer approach can be observed in the underdrawing. 


Landscape and cloud formations are underdrawn with sketchy lines (fig. 30); in the figures 
- humans and animals - the underdrawing at times seems somewhat more controlled (fig. 
31). The arrangement of trees in vertical rows is a way of creating spatial illusion, whereby 
only the outlines of the large trunks are underdrawn (fig. 33). The markedly perspectival 
rows of trees in The Gloomy Day and The Return of the Herd, in particular, recall Sebastiano 
Serlio’s treatise, already mentioned in the context of Children’s Games (fig. 32). 
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Fig. 32: Sebastiano Serlio, Il Secondo libro di 
perspettiva, Venice 1551, fol. 30v (Della Scena 
Satyrica). Vienna, Austrian National Library, 
Sign. 72.P.18. (© ibid.) 


Fig. 33 a and b: The Return of the Herd, detail of 
the trees at the left, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram. 


Fig. 34 a and b: The Return of the Herd, detail 
of the herd of cows entering the town at the left, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with 
different positions for the horns. 


Most of the branches are freely painted, with the exception of individual, sketchy 
lines for large limbs. In the groups of animals, in particular, the spacing, the rhythmic 
arrangement of the cows’ horns or the dogs’ tails was worked out in the underdrawing; 
rhythm is an element inherent in the seasons theme (figs 34 and 35). Details were omitted 
to better direct the eye; for example, a building on the cliff at the right in The Return of 
the Herd (fig. 36), or figures at the right in the forest of The Gloomy Day. In Hunters in 
the Snow, on the other hand, the large huntsman closest to the viewer was only added 
late in the creation of the picture, without underdrawing - he is executed over the already 
painted tree trunk and the snow-covered ground (fig. 37). 
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Fig. 35 a and b (left, top): Hunters in the Snow, 
detail with the pack of dogs in the lower left, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with 
the animals in different positions. 


Fig. 36 a and b (left, centre): The Return of the Herd, 
detail of the mountain in the right background, 

(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with 
underdrawn but not painted buildings on the 

cliff face. 


Fig. 37 a-c (left, bottom): Hunters in the Snow, 
detail of the foremost hunter, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. 
The figure was executed at a later phase 
(without underdrawing) over the already 
painted tree and snow. 


Fig. 38 a and b: The Conversion of Saul, detail 

of the lower right (including the equestrian group), 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with 
multiple contours for the grey horse and additional 
changes in the green-clad horseman’s garment. 

The underdrawing of the horse’s legs, covered by 
the rocky outcrop, is notable. It appears that this 
figure was developed in a separate working stage 
from the mountain landscape. 


In the infrared reflectogram of The Conversion of Saul (dated 1567), the different 
handling of the landscape and the figures again suggests a possible first conception and 
commencement in separate working steps (fig. 38). The underdrawing of the landscape 
and rock formations consists of very fine, sparing contour lines. 

The underdrawing for the equestrian group in the right foreground, partly visible with 
the naked eye, appears more worked out, particularly in position and scale. Multiple 
outlines and successive reductions in size are evident in the grey horse in the right fore- 
ground. A number of shadows are indicated with hatching. 

The position of the fallen Saul’s head was changed multiple times; in the underdrawing 
the head is shown from above (profil perdu), whereas in the painted version the profile 
is visible and the gaze directed towards the upper left (fig. 39). Also notable is the under- 
drawn line, seemingly made with a straight edge, for the shaft of light that leads diagonally 
from the upper left to the blinded and supine Paul (fig. 40). 
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Fig. 39 a and b: The Conversion of Saul, detail Fig. 40 a and b: The Conversion of Saul, detail 

of the fallen Saul, (a) visible light, (b) infrared of the lower left, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram with multiple contours for different reflectogram with fine lines of underdrawing made 
positions of the head. with a straight edge for the shaft of light leading 


from the upper left to the fallen Saul. 
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Fig. 41 a and b: Peasant Wedding, detail of the 
serving figure in the foreground (the groom), 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with 
the laces on the hat considerably longer in the 
underdrawing. The sleeve was shortened during 
the painting process to improve the picture’s 
spatial legibility. 


The infrared reflectograms of the two paintings Peasant Wedding (c. 1567) and Peasant 
Dance (1568) show powerful, broad lines of underdrawing with a sketchy character, similar 
to those in The Tower of Babel but less dense and with considerably fewer revisions. The 
underdrawing in both paintings is limited to contours. 

In the Peasant Wedding there are small individual changes, not within the under- 
drawing but rather deviations from it made during the painting process. For example, the 
laces on the hat of the closest male figure (the groom) are considerably longer in the 
underdrawing than in paint (fig. 41). The groom’s sleeve, near the serving tray of filled 
plates improvised from a door, is also longer. 
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Fig. 42 a and b: Peasant Dance, detail of the central 
zone, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
The red skirt visible below the black doublet was 
shortened. The leg of the man with a jug to the left 
was shifted away from the middle of the picture. 


Similar but somewhat more changes are evident in the Peasant Dance: the red skirt 
below the black doublet of the central male figure was shortened (fig. 42). Presumably 
analogously, the leg of the figure with the jug, to the right of the bagpiper, was moved 
away from the middle of the picture. More of the ground in the centre was thereby revealed, 
and the viewer’s eye led deeper into the scene. The white kerchief of the woman seated 
at the table at the left covered her front eye; this veiling of the gaze was undone (the 
adjacent man is already ‘blinded’ by the hat that has slipped into his face), and as a result 
the head covering was extended upwards somewhat (fig. 43). These changes largely took 
place during the painting process. This was also the case for the updated position of the 
foot of the male figure cut off by the painting’s left edge. 
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Fig. 43 a and b: Peasant Dance, detail of the couple 
seated at the table on the left, (a) visible light, 

(b) infrared reflectogram. Changes in the woman’s 
head covering reveal her right eye. 


Fig. 44 a and b: The Birdnester, detail of the 
right background, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram. The underdrawing has minimal 
sketching for the roofs and trees. 


The infrared reflectogram of The Birdnester shows an extremely fine underdrawing. 
The landscape - the larger tree trunks, outlines of branches with foliage, thatched roofs 
of the peasants’ houses - is loosely and economically sketched (fig. 44). The contours of 
the figure of the ‘peasant’ are more precise, but several changes become clear when the 
painting is compared with the X-radiograph and the infrared reflectogram. In an earlier 
version, the cap covered part of the peasant’s forehead and right eye (fig. 45). His right 
arm was first depicted hidden behind his body; this arm was gradually rendered more 
visible and ultimately placed almost parallel to the torso and with the hand holding a 
short stick. The index finger of the left hand, which indicates the bird thief, is clearly 
smaller in the underdrawing than in the finished painting. Thus the pointing gesture was 
emphasized during the creation of the picture. Fine black particles are noticeable in the 
infrared reflectogram, especially in the upper part of the peasant, giving the impression 
of an eradicated underdrawing (fig. 45 b). This would suggest a dry underdrawing medium. 
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Fig. 45 a-c: The Birdnester, detail of the ‘peasant’, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 

(c) X-radiograph. There are changes in the face, 
upper body (right arm) and left hand, especially 
the index finger. 


Up to now it has not been possible to determine the underdrawing media analytically. 


The question of whether these were liquid or dry cannot be clearly answered on the basis 
of visual evidence. 

The underdrawings generally appear to rest atop the imprimatura, rather than below 
it. The imprimatura was applied with a broad brush and preserves that brushwork, and 
this texture is apparent in the underdrawing. The underdrawing generally lies on the 
heights and not in the depths - this suggests a dry medium, as a liquid medium would 
collect and pool in the interstices unless the brush contained only a little, almost dry 
colour. The infrared reflectograms also show fine black particles, as in The Birdnester, 
again evidence for the use of a dry medium. 

However, other details indicate a liquid medium, as, for example, in the foreground 
of the Tower of Babel (fig. 46). That multiple techniques and means may have been com- 
bined is quite possible, and implies that the underdrawing was carried out in different 
phases. Perhaps we cannot see all these phases - underdrawing materials exist that cannot 
be registered with current methods of detection.” Our impression that the medium was 
predominantly a dry one tallies with results published so far. The medium is more likely 
to be black chalk than charcoal: such precise lines are nearly impossible with charcoal, 
as it is easily smudged.** 
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Fig. 46 a and b: The Tower of Babel, detail of the feet 
of the figure kneeling before Nimrod, (a) visible light, 
(b) infrared reflectogram. Here, a liquid underdrawing 
medium appears to have been used. 


The remarks on the individual paintings show that despite certain similarities, con- 


siderable differences in the underdrawing can be found both within a work and still more 
within groups of works. We can only speculate on the reasons for this - perhaps it reflects 
a development in the working process, or the differences could be connected to the patron, 
with whom Bruegel was possibly in dialogue or by whom he was instructed, to a greater 
or lesser extent. 
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ON THE CURRENT VISIBILITY 
OF THE UNDERDRAWING 


Fig. 47 a and b: The Return of the Herd, detail of 
the light-coloured cow that looks out of the picture, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram with 
modelling of the body and painterly differentiation 
in the treatment of the hair of the animal’s head. 
Due to the aging and increased transparency of 

the lead white paint, this is now only clearly evident 
in the X-radiograph. 


As already noted, in a number of paintings the underdrawing is clearly visible with the 
naked eye. Particularly impressive, at least for those interested in painting technique, is 
the light-coloured cow in the foreground of The Return of the Herd, which looks directly 
at the viewer and ‘draws’ them into the picture (fig. 47). Is the cow today as Bruegel painted 
it? Was the paint film really so translucent that one could see the underdrawing, a working 
step, in the finished picture - and in the foreground too? One notices first that the under- 
drawing in other parts of the painting is far less visible, particularly in connection with 
darker paint layers. As is well known, oil paints become more transparent with age. Paint 
layers can also be thinned by (overly aggressive) cleaning, thereby also becoming less 
opaque, and the material below therefore grows more visible than it was originally. A 
comparison of the detail with the X-radiograph is revealing here. In visible light the body 
of the cow is relatively flat and undifferentiated, but in the X-radiograph one recognizes 
a pronounced application of lead white for the cow’s flanks. The head especially is elab- 
orately rendered with characteristically short, slightly curly hair. This suggests an alteration 
- for what would be the point of invisible modelling? All evidence suggests that the lead 
white paint layer has become more transparent over time, while the slightly yellowish 
ground grew more dominant and the modelling was largely lost. 

Similarly, the underdrawing in the paintings The Tower of Babel or The Conversion 
of Saul was probably hardly visible originally. 
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PAINTING SEQUENCE 
AND SPATIAL DEPTH 


Fig. 48 a-c: The Return of the Herd, detail of 

the upper left corner, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 
reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph. The larger tree trunks 
are underdrawn and were reserved during the paint 
application for the sky. Deviations are now partly 
visible with the naked eye, as the paint has become 
more transparent with aging. 


Bruegel’s large landscape pictures, in particular - the Seasons, The Tower of Babel, Christ 
carrying the Cross, The Conversion of Saul - suggest an enormous expansiveness and 
spatial depth. Yet landscape evades strict perspectival calculation, demanding other means.* 
What those are is pursued in the following paragraphs. Van Mander’s didactic poem 
contains several of the fundamentals. Painters are advised to compose pictures ‘in multiple 
lands’ that should run together like snakes. Van Mander also notes the important role of 
leading the gaze, as landscape is not just an object to be depicted, ‘much more a form 
structuring the picture space, which allows (hi)stories to be depicted in it.’* 

Bruegel apparently began painting by laying in the backgrounds, whereby larger 
elements (because further forward), be they figures, houses or tree trunks, were held in 
reserve (fig. 48). The underdrawing provided the contours for these. This approach follows 
the Netherlandish tradition. Areas of reserve served to avoid the unnecessary build-up of 
paint layers, and thus also the waste of materials.* 


Spatial layering through covering things further back by those further forward also 


determined the painting sequence of trees and their branches: more distant branches were 
painted first, those in front above those behind. In The Gloomy Day, for example, the way 
that spatial illusion is worked out through additions, overlapping or ‘weaving’ of branches 
is especially impressive. The use of fine gradations of tone also supports the illusion of 
depth (fig. 49). 

Spatial layering occurs analogously in the arrangement of figures and objects behind 
each other, whereby more distant (and thus smaller) objects are partly covered by larger 
ones in front. This is particularly evident in the Peasant Dance, where the (over)large 
foreground figures, who appear to be nearly in the same space as the viewer, obscure the 
smaller ones behind in the outward-facing crowd. As a result, the viewer becomes part of 
the scene. This exists in diametrical opposition to the guiding principles of the early 
Wimmelbilder, whose perspective from above allows the depiction of numerous figures, 
(almost) without any overlapping.‘ 
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PALETTE Analogous to the underdrawing, Bruegel’s approach in the handling of paint is specific 

SSS to each picture. It’s difficult to determine a characteristic palette for the entire oeuvre; 
rather, the colours of the paintings are defined by their subject matter. A relatively large 
amount of black was used in The Battle between Carnival and Lent, for instance, while 
Children’s Games is executed with light, warmly luminous tones - it’s not by chance that 
the painting was (erroneously) assigned to the Seasons series and presented as ‘Spring’ 
in the gallery installation by Mechel (see cat. nos. 48 and 50). Although cool in com- 
parison with Children’s Games, the colours of The Tower of Babel also create a bright 
colour harmony - wholly in contrast to the Rotterdam version of the Tower with its 
saturated tones that evoke a threatening atmosphere and also contain considerably more 
black (see cat. nos. 63 and 64). 

The pigments employed by Bruegel are not uncommon, but are typical of the period 
and region.“ These are earth pigments (red and yellow ochres, umber), lead-tin yellow, 
vermilion, bone black, plant black and, of course, lead white. Green is commonly created 
through the mixture of azurite and lead-tin yellow, as in the green landscapes of The 
Tower of Babel and The Birdnester. Azurite was the preferred blue pigment, found par- 
ticularly in many sky passages. However, several skies also contain the cooler pigment 
smalt, as is the case in The Tower of Babel, The Conversion of Saul, The Birdnester and 


Peasant Dance, though the smalt in Peasant Dance is very discoloured and now appears 
greyish (fig. 51). 


Fig. 49 a and b: The Gloomy Day, detail of the upper In the paintings after 1563 or 1564, the scale of the figures becomes more varied; they 
right corner, (a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram. 
The paint of the tree trunks is finely differentiated; 
the various tones are more clearly evident in the 
infrared image, as the brown passages appear Saul. The variety of figure sizes in the Tower, for example, suggests the almost inconceiv- 
transparent in this wavelength range. 


become spatial indicators for the viewer. The differing figure scales are employed to 
particular effect in The Tower of Babel, Christ carrying the Cross and The Conversion of 


able dimensions of the edifice, and in the Conversion of Saul the magnitude of the 
mountain massif. 
The paint itself also plays an important part in the creation of spatial depth (fig. 50). 


Fig. 51: Peasant Dance, detail of the woman jumping 
into the dance from the right. Her dress was originally 
bright blue; its current grey tone is caused by the 
alteration of the unstable pigment smalt. 


Fig. 50: Christ carrying the Cross, detail of the upper 
right background with the horizon. Bruegel’s unusual 
employment of paint suggests spatial depth. 
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Fig. 52: The Tower of Babel, detail showing the 
juxtaposition of similar tones to characterize 
different clouds. 


Fig. 53: The Conversion of Saul, detail. 

The ‘naturalistic’ sky consists predominantly of the 
greenish-blue pigment azurite. The unstable pigment 
smalt, mixed with some red lake, was used for the 
supernatural heavenly apparition that causes Saul’s 
blinding. Originally, this area, with its cool, vibrant, 
slightly lilac blue and expressive brushwork, formed 
a striking contrast to the placid, comparatively 
greenish sky below. 


Fig. 54: Christ carrying the Cross, detail. 

The expressive coloration of the terrain with 

the complimentary colours green (copper pigment) 
and red (earth pigments, with the addition of some 
smalt). Through the use of red earth pigments, 

the ground appears almost blood-soaked. 


One of Bruegel’s distinctive features is the juxtaposition of fine gradations of the 
same colour. In skies, for instance, various tones and intensities of blue are placed side 
by side: see The Tower of Babel (fig. 52), The Conversion of Saul (fig. 53), and The Return 
of the Herd. 

The red garments of Christ carrying the Cross are also differentiated: intense vermilion 
red was employed only for the coats of the gendarmes, while the red dress of the kneeling 
woman in the right foreground consists of earth pigments and a red lake. The colouring 
of the land in the same painting is also remarkable, as it is composed of complimentary 
colours, green (azurite and lead-tin yellow) and dark red flecked with violet (earth pigments 
and some smalt). The rutted earth seems almost soaked with blood, and acquires an 


expressive effect (fig. 54).* 
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CONSISTENCY AND APPLICATION 
OF THE PAINT 


Fig. 55: The Tower of Babel, detail of the landscape 
and the sky, with thin liquid paint application allowing 
the light-coloured preparation to shine through. 


The paint layers in Bruegel’s paintings generally appear rather transparent, thus allowing 
the light-coloured preparation to have an effect.® There is a certain affinity to watercolour 
painting, in which the concentration or thinning of the paint is crucial in determining 
colour intensity, as is the light preparation.5° Van Mander described Bruegel’s application 
of colour as ‘zig-zagging [...| allowing the preparation on the panels or canvases play a part 
(swadderende [...] de gronden mede te laten spelen)’, that is, in a kind of back and forth 
movement. This implies a liquid consistency and thus high transparency of his paints, and 
presumably also suggests the coalescing of the colours.* A fluid, often translucent application 


of paint can be seen particularly in the skies, but also in the landscape backgrounds (fig. 55). 
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Fig. 56: The Painter and the Connoisseur, detail. 
Vienna, Albertina, inv. no. 7500. The conspicuously 
coarse paintbrush is usually seen as a reference 

to the buyer’s ignorance. In fact, Bruegel employed 
comparatively coarse brushes for many passages, 


but in such a way that the viewer does not realize it. 


‘Bruegel’s painting method differs from that of the Flemish painters of the 15th century 
- who sought to achieve depth and intensity through the layering of glazes - not as an 
arbitrary break but instead through conscious simplification.’” Bruegel’s skill in handling 
brush and paint is almost breathtaking. His technique in doing so is surprisingly direct. 
On closer inspection of the surfaces, one is astounded at the simple, even mechanical 
methods used. The diversity of textures is new and unparalleled. A variety of brushes was 


used, including rather coarse ones similar to the brush depicted in the drawing The Painter 
and the Connoisseur (fig. 56). 
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Fig. 57: The Battle between Carnival and Lent, detail 
of the upper left background. The painterly definition 
of the ground, including a diagonal furrow, uses short 
brushstrokes and a somewhat translucent grey paint. 
The light-coloured preparation is covered somewhat 
unevenly covered and not completely, efficiently 
creating a lively surface texture. 


A description of the many techniques used for effects and textures would exceed the 
scope of this essay. Only a few examples are given, mainly taken from the more neglected 
backgrounds (figs 57-66). 

In most of the background areas (be they earthy ground, fields, cliffs, walls or roofs), 
the application of colour occurred in loosely applied fine dabs, in no way covering the 
light-coloured preparation. The surfaces are thereby made to visually vibrate. The tamped, 
finely dappled application is even quite marked in the foreground of several pictures. 


Fig. 58: The Battle between Carnival and Lent, detail 
of the left foreground. A number of the clothing 
elements were especially elaborated, such as those 
of the ‘dirty bride’, whose skirt and apron show a 
conspicuous combination of patterns and damage - 
including stains, and torn and frayed edges - as well 
as holey socks. The effect of the ragged elements is 
enhanced by the visually calmer surrounding 
passages (e.g. monochrome clothing). 
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Fig. 59: Children’s Games, detail of the central building. 
Short, offset brushstrokes render each stone in the 
wall, while the brushstrokes’ direction (horizontal 

or diagonal) suggests perspectival foreshortening. 


Fig. 60: Christ carrying the Cross, detail of the cart 
with the thieves. The mud drips from the wheel 

in fluidly applied brown paint. This contrasts with 
the fine painterly elaboration of the clothing, using 
incisions in the still-wet red brushstrokes to create 
sumptuous patterns; beside it is the smooth, simple 
textile with the imprint of the Antwerp hand (a mark 
on clothing provided by the city to the poor). 

The woolly texture of the hoods is suggested through 
short strokes of impastoed paint; the furrowed soil 
with free painterly facture in complementary colours 
(green and red). 
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Fig. 61: The Gloomy Day, detail of the sky in the 
upper left. The different tones were blended together 
on the picture wet-in-wet with a brush to illustrate 
the stormy weather, including a cloudburst. 


Fig. 62: The Return of the Herd, detail of the landscape 
background at the upper right. The distant (blue) 
mountains were given their texture through scratching 
or displacement of the paint with the butt-end of the 
paintbrush, through which the brighter preparation 
was partially revealed and light effects created. 
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Fig. 63: The Conversion of Saul, detail of the central 
background. The trees were laid in very efficiently 
using dark green underpaint and completed with 
precise, light dabs or strokes of colour for the 
needles and leaves. 


Fig. 64: The Birdnester, detail of the left background. 
Differentiation between the trees (birch, oak) is 


achieved through different colours and paint textures. 


Spatial depth is suggested through trunks that grow 
thinner toward the edges and background. 

The (light-coloured) imprimatura has been left 
visible in many areas. 
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Fig. 65: Peasant Wedding, detail of the wall formed 
from stacked bales of straw. On a light, ochre- 
coloured underpaint, daubs of brown paint were 
loosely applied. A few bright, impastoed strokes 
suggest the ‘bristly’ texture of the straw. 


Fig. 66: Peasant Wedding, detail of the floor with 
efficient ‘surface handling’. On a light brown 
preparation, dark brown-grey paint was applied in 
loose dabs, presumably with a coarse bristle brush. 
The relatively smooth, finely modulated monochrome 
surfaces of the figures (clothing) provide a contrast. 
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CONDITION OF THE VIENNA 
BRUEGEL PANELS 


CONSERVATION HISTORY 


With this method, Bruegel could fill large surfaces relatively quickly, and simultane- 
ously render them ‘dynamic’. As a result, the impression of a meticulous painting method 
is never disturbed - the amount of time Bruegel needed to paint a picture is a common 
question from the practically-minded curious viewer. 

Particularly in the Wimmelbilder, the figures are monochrome surfaces and as such 
form ‘flat colourful flecks of closed contour and uniform colouring.’ This phenomenon, 
‘as though on a finished landscape of the greatest spatial illusion one had belatedly - 
piecewise, scatter-patterned - overlaid the figures from flat spots of colour’, was impressively 
described by Sedlmayr in his essay on Bruegel’s macchia. Yet only through the optically 
activated lower layer do the monochrome figures, the macchie in Sedlmayr’s description, 
achieve their special effect. While the ‘scatter-patterned’ character only applies to the 
so-called Wimmelbilder, the dappled, painterly depiction of the earth (background surfaces, 
‘srounds’) represents a constant throughout Bruegel’s work. 

The varied, indeed, exciting painterly texture lends Bruegel’s paintings their visual 
energy, delighting and fascinating the viewer’s eye. In this respect, one finds no parallels 
among his Netherlandish contemporaries. As an ambitious artist, Bruegel must have 
followed new trends in art with interest, among them surely those of the Venetian artists, 
who particularly emphasized painterly calligraphy and processes of seeing, and who were 
hotly discussed. The question remains of whether the works of Titian, for example, influ- 
enced Bruegel. These he could have already seen before his Italian journey, since Maria 
of Hungary was a passionate collector of Titian, giving him important commissions, and 
his pictures were presented in a courtly context in the Netherlands.* The works of Venetian 
artists are best viewed ‘from a certain distance and in good light’, as the forms dissolve 
into spots from close-up, while Bruegel’s paintings draw the viewer irresistibly into the 
picture.” The possibility of almost endless ‘zooming in’ is shown not least through Bruegel’s 
painterly virtuosity and skill as a miniaturist. 


Regular condition checks over the years of the paintings in situ yielded questions that 
could only be answered by a thorough investigation of the works, unframed and in the 
conservation studio. At the start of the project, apart from many photographs of details 
(which were occasionally made in the galleries, for various reasons, including external 
requests), older overall images of the paintings in their frames existed, but few technical 
images. This lack was repeatedly evident, especially when dealing with external enquiries; 
it represented a problem for the oversight of the collection by museum staff and was the 
impetus for the project. 

Therefore, in addition to conservation measures, the production of adequate modern 
documentation of the holdings, which can form the basis for both preservation and 
art-historical evaluation, was much needed. 


A review of the conservation history was also an important aspect of improving the 
documentation.® Systematic conservation records for individual paintings began under 
Eduard von Engerth (director of the Picture Gallery 1871-1897) in the context of creating 
the new Hofmuseum, which also turned to pictures in storage or from other locations that 
required more extensive work. Nearly all interventions to paintings, even earlier ones, are 
closely related to the history of the Picture Gallery and generally took place in the course 
of reinstallations. Because of the long continuity of the paintings collection, much can be 
documented even before 1874, even if certain measures are no longer considered ‘conser- 
vation’ or ‘restoration’. 
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Fig. 67 a-d (clockwise from top left): Schematic 
representation of the original formats of the paintings 
that have been cut down: (a) The Tower of Babel, 

(b) The Conversion of Saul, (c) The Birdnester and 
(d) The Suicide of Saul. 


This is particularly the case for changes in format, already introduced in connection 
with the supports, which commonly necessitated later interventions - after some time, 
reductions or enlargements were perceived to be false and disturbing and then ‘had’ to 
be corrected. 

Major changes in format - those that influence the composition and thus the effect 
of a picture - are recorded for four paintings: The Suicide of Saul, The Tower of Babel, 
The Conversion of Saul and The Birdnester (see fig. 67; cat. nos. 57, 63, 77 and 84). These 
date from the 17th or early 18th centuries, and the motivations are no longer comprehen- 
sible: were the changes due to damage at the edges, or aesthetic considerations, or did 


the picture ‘only’ need to be reduced to fit a particular wall? 
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Fig. 68 a-c (top): The Battle between Carnival 
and Lent, detail from the right half of the painting, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 

(c) X-radiograph, showing the overpainting 

of the children lying on the ground beside their 
parents, who beg for alms. 


Fig. 69 a-c (bottom): The Battle between Carnival 
and Lent, detail from the right half of the painting, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 

(c) X-radiograph, showing the overpainting 

of the corpse in the cart. 


All the reductions in format share certain pragmatic aspects, however. For example, 
it was the right side of The Tower of Babel - with the large shadow thrown by the edifice 
over the surrounding land - that was reduced; on the left side, one would have had to 
‘cut through’ the group in the foreground. The case is similar but reversed for The Conversion 
of Saul, which was sawn down at the left and top - affecting the background with the 
landscape and sky, not the figures. For The Birdnester too, the reduction took place at 
the cost of the landscape background. Not wholly by chance, these measures happened 
during the early 18th century, before landscape painting was again valued. 

Very early, potentially reversible interventions include overpainting that was carried 
out not because of damage but for reasons of content (and therefore not now understood 
as restoration). For instance, in The Battle Between Carnival and Lent, overly disturbing 
figures - cadavers, children lying on the ground beside parents who beg for alms, and a 
scantily clad crippled figure at the right edge - were painted out (figs 68-70; see also cat. 
no. 48). These elements are visible in the early copies: there can be no doubt that the 
overpainting was applied later and not by Bruegel.“ The overpainting could have taken 
place during the 17th century, but also in the 18th. 

In the Peasant Wedding the bagpiper’s codpiece was painted out (fig. 71); this detail 
obviously no longer suited cultural norms. The early 18th century seems a likely date for 
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Fig. 70 a-c: The Battle between Carnival and Lent, 


detail from the lower right, (a) visible light, (b) infrared 


reflectogram, (c) X-radiograph, with overpainting of 
the corpse on the ground and the crippled figure cut 
off by the right edge of the painting. 


the overpainting of the somewhat threatening cloud in The Tower of Babel, as it does for 
the reduction in format: the painting was the only work by Bruegel included in the rein- 
stallation under Charles VI, and in the painted inventory by Storffer the sky appears 
‘smoothed’ (figs. 72-74). The overpaint was removed from the sky of The Tower of Babel 
during a comprehensive restoration in 1962. 

The earliest documented conservation measure in the modern sense is for The Suicide 
of Saul, in a list with the telling title ‘Register of those paintings in the I[mperial] & R[oyal] 


Fig. 71 a-c: Peasant Wedding, detail of the bagpiper, 
(a) visible light, (b) infrared reflectogram, 

(c) X-radiograph, showing the overpainting 

of the codpiece. 
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f CEOS SCS X NG N nn. send .. ee soe Celt Picture Gallery, / which on the occasion of their new installation in the years 1780. & 1781. 

van $ A Wave NH Vienna, ee Museum, a Gallery. / of necessity due to their poor condition / were cleaned and repaired, / also in part due 

í MLE irn! . to earlier mutilation / and cutting away have been added to, / or brought to their true 

D a} A b Fig. 73 (left, bottom left): The Tower of Babel, size, / in order to also use / some of the same as overdoors (Verzeichnis jener Gemälde 
< —— : 2 ; — rer photograph from 1930 showing the overpainted der K. K. Bildergalerie, / welche bey Anlaß ihrer neuen Einrichtung in den Jahren 1780. 


ky in th left. a i i. ' . 
nn & 1781. / aus Nothwendigkeit wegen ihrem üblem Zustand / sind gebutzt und repariert, / 


auch zum Theil wegen vorher geschehener Verstümmelung / und Wegschneidung sind 
Fig. 74 (left, bottom right): The Tower of Babel, z n o a . soe 
ee condiioh, ergänzt, / oder in ihre wahre Größe gebracht worden, / desgleichen auch um einige als 
Supraporten / gebrauchen zu können).’ The list refers to a campaign that took place during 


the move of the collection from the Stallburg (for which major format changes were 


i The: m „ ae undertaken in the early 18th century) and the reinstallation of the Imperial Gallery in the 
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Upper Belvedere under Mechel: ‘In the second Old Netherlandish room |[...] No. 79 On 
the very busy piece by Brueghel, the Defeat of Saul, the broken-off piece at the top has 
been reattached (Im zweyten alten Niederländischen Zimmer [...] No. 79 An das sehr 
fleißige Stück von Brueghel, die Niederlag Sauls, das oben abgebrochene Stück ist angesetzt 
worden).’® In fact, there is an old crack along the entire width of the picture in the upper 
register that has been mended. Additions in different wood are also evident at the top and 
bottom, although these did not return the picture to its original size (fig. 75). 


Along with the format changes, the cradling of panels must be identified as a drastic 
intervention. This was done in the early 19th century under the gallery’s directors Joseph 


Fig. 75: The Suicide of Saul, reverse. The fruitwood i 
additions at the top and bottom probably date from Rebell and Peter Krafft to The Battle between Carnival and Lent, The Tower of Babel, 
1780. The two wooden strips, perhaps added later, The Return of the Herd, Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance following then-prevailing 
stabilise an old crack and the joins between the 
original panel and the fruitwood additions. 


conservation principles, and occurred together with thinning of the supports (compare 
also fig. 2). The reduction in size of the panels in combination with the rigid ‘corset’ of 
the cradle represented a threat to the paintings, and resulted in new problems. 


The paintings The Gloomy Day and Hunters in the Snow, discovered in storage and 


only restored in the context of the Picture Gallery’s installation in the Ringstrasse building, 
received cradles in 1879 (fig. 76). As mentioned below, Hunters in the Snow was cradled 
again in the 2oth century (fig. 77). The cradle of The Conversion of Saul differs in several 


Fig. 76: The Gloomy Day, reverse. The cradle Fig. 77: Hunters in the Snow, reverse. The cradle 
dates from 1879. The panel was not thinned as dates from 1954/55. The panel is 5-8 mm thick. 
much during cradling compared with the others; 

it is up to 11 mm thick. 
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Panel Thickness in mm 


E 12,00-13,00 

= 11,00-12,00 
10,00-11,00 
9,00-10,00 
8,00-9,00 
7,00-8,00 
6,00-7,00 

m 5,00-6,00 

E 4,00-5,00 

m 3,00-4,00 

E 2,00-3,00 

m 1,00-2,00 

m 0,00-1,00 


Figs 78 a and b (left, top): The Conversion of Saul, 
(a) reverse and (b) thickness measurements. 

The cradle, dating from 1841, was applied in Prague. 
The panel is now 3-5 mm thick, only about a third 
of its original thickness. 


Fig. 79 (left, bottom): Allied soldier securing and 
returning artworks from evacuation sites after the 
Second World War. 


Fig. 80 a and b: Hunters in the Snow, detail in 

(a) raking light, (b) X-radiograph during consolidation 
of the cracked paint film. The breaks in the paint 
layer are recognizable in the X-radiograph as fine black 
lines. 


details from the Vienna type of cradle; it can be traced to the restorer Burde in Prague 
(fig. 78). The painting was transferred to Vienna in 1876, the last of the Bruegel group 
to arrive.® 

Consolidation of the paint layers dominates the extant conservation documentation 
for the Bruegel paintings (from 1874), particularly for the winter of 1928/29, which was 
especially cold and resulted in extremely low humidity in the Picture Gallery and in 
considerable damage, not only to the Bruegel panels. 

Between 1948 and 1954, that is, immediately after the Second World War (the Bruegel 
panels were among those works evacuated during the war; fig. 79), comprehensive measures 
were undertaken on the support and paint surface of Hunters in the Snow; these were 


Fig. 81: Hunters in the Snow, detail in raking light 
from 1993. The paint film, flaking due to excessively 
dry environmental conditions, was secured with 
Japanese paper. 


quite protracted due to the persistent detaching of the paint film. A transfer of the paint 
layer to a new support was considered in 1949 but not executed; instead, the painting was 
re-cradled, consolidated, cleaned and retouched.” 

The then-deficient environmental conditions in the Picture Gallery were largely 
responsible for these continuing problems. Between 1891 and 1896 alone, loose paint layers 
in the painting (‘blisters’ caused by movement of the support as a result of climatic vari- 
ations) were secured six times. Multiple consolidation measures also took place in the 
2oth century, and before the extensive renovation of the Picture Gallery during the ‘Museum 
Billion’ (1990-1993) the painting was exhibited for several years with facings of Japanese 
paper in order to secure endangered areas (fig. 81). These repeated consolidation campaigns 
have left their traces. Numerous pinholes, through which adhesive was introduced (into 
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the gaps between the ground layer and the support) are visible in the paint, as are numerous 
cracks and lifted areas (fig. 80). The latter demonstrate the fragility, the almost porcelain-like 
brittleness, of the paint film. 

Due to paint losses along the panel joins and a yellowed varnish, conservation treat- 
ment (including varnish removal) of the painting The Gloomy Day was carried out in 1960 
by Elisabeth Krippel.®* The above-mentioned restoration of The Tower of Babel, also by 
Krippel, took place in 1962, during which the overpainted original cloud at the upper left 
was uncovered.” At the start of the current project, this treatment represented the ‘youngest’ 
comprehensive restoration of the Bruegel holdings. 

Full conservation treatments of the Bruegel paintings primarily lie many years in the 
past: with the exception of the three paintings restored in the mid-2oth century (The 
Gloomy Day, Hunters in the Snow and The Tower of Babel), two paintings (The Return 
of the Herd and The Birdnester) were partially restored in 1917.7” No conservation records 
exist for Christ carrying the Cross, or for the paintings The Suicide of Saul, The Battle 
between Carnival and Lent, Children’s Games, The Conversion of Saul, Peasant Wedding 
and Peasant Dance, with the exception of the consolidation mentioned above. The fact 
that the paint layers of the Bruegel pictures are well preserved - because they were spared 
early, often damaging ‘cleanings’ - surely plays an important role in these exceptionally 
long conservation cycles. Yet this also means that old, thick and generally very degraded 
varnish layers are present on the paintings, and with them severely discoloured retouching 
and overpainting. 

Glazing was applied to the Bruegel paintings from the 1990s in the course of special 
exhibitions at the Kunsthistorisches Museum.” However, several paintings remained 
without glass: The Tower of Babel, Christ carrying the Cross, The Conversion of Saul, 
Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance. Multiple mechanical damage, largely older in date, 
to the unglazed paintings and especially the collection of dirt and drips (sneezing visitors) 
visible most clearly on the glazing, shows that these paintings - which so greatly invite, 


indeed practically demand, close looking - require special protection (figs 82 and 83). 


CONSERVATION MEASURES TO THE 
PAINTINGS DURING THE PROJECT 


Fig. 84: The Tower of Babel, detail during surface 
cleaning. 


Conservation and preventative aspects were the primary concern. Depending on their 
needs, the paintings underwent local consolidation of paint layers, aqueous surface cleaning, 
and filling and retouching of smaller losses. The surfaces of the previously unglazed 
paintings, in particular, were heavily soiled: The Tower of Babel, Christ carrying the Cross, 
The Conversion of Saul, Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance (fig. 84). 

For the paintings that had last been restored in the distant past - Children’s Games, 
Christ carrying the Cross, Peasant Wedding and Peasant Dance - the dull and partially 
matt varnishes and greatly darkened retouching and overpainting were disturbing 
(figs 85-87). For these paintings, the treatment was expanded to include corrective retouch- 
ing and the application of thin new varnish layers, through which an even gloss was 
achieved.” In The Tower of Babel, the silvery matt surface caused by an earlier sprayed 
varnish appeared inappropriate, and a thin varnish was also applied.” 

In the Birdnester panel, tension caused by the now-locked battens of the cradle had 
resulted in fine hairline cracks (figs 88 and 89). These battens were removed, and the 
cracks glued (figs 90 and 91).7 

Due to the numerous areas of lifting paint (‘blisters’) and a brittle, degraded varnish 
that was detaching and flaking from the surface, a comprehensive restoration of The Suicide 
of Saul was begun (figs 92 and 94). The varnish represented a risk for the paint film and 
had to be removed (fig. 93). This and the treatment of the Birdnester panel were the most 
urgent conservation needs of the entire Bruegel holdings, as our investigation revealed. 

The frames were refitted according to current standards of preservation. The frame 
rebates were precisely shaped to the curvature of the panels using balsa wood inserts. The 
number, distribution and adjustment of the mounting points on the frames means the 
panels are allowed a controlled range of movement to avoid new stresses. 
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Fig. 85 a and b: Children’s Games, detail of the 
uneven varnish, a matt area, (a) before and (b) 
after remedial treatment. 


Fig. 83: The Suicide of Saul, detail of a scratch in the 
varnish through Saul’s face. 


Fig. 82: Christ carrying the Cross, detail in 
raking light of the lower part of the picture 
with mechanical damage. 
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Fig. 86: Peasant Dance, detail with old, Fig. 88: The Birdnester, reverse. The attached battens Fig. 89: The Birdnester, detail from the lower left 


darkened overpainting, (a) before and caused tension and cracks in the panel. showing cracks in the panel. 
(b) after remedial treatment. 


Fig. 87: Peasant Wedding, detail with old, Fig. 90: The Birdnester, removal of the damaging Fig. 91: The Birdnester, reverse after repair 


darkened overpainting, (a) before and battens by Georg Prast and Adam Pokorny. of the cracks. 
(b) after remedial treatment. 
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THE FRAMES 


Figs. 95 and 96: Hunters in the Snow, details of the 
front and reverse. Regularly spaced notches are 
visible along the edges of the panels in the Seasons 
series. These carved grooves, running diagonally 
downwards, are presumably traces of the pictures’ 
original mountings, which used nails to hold them in 
the frames. As the wood is very thin at the notches 
and these areas were subject to considerable stress 
when the panels moved, breaks and losses to the 
wood occurred. 


Fig. 92: The Suicide of Saul before conservation 
treatment: extremely yellow, degraded varnish. 


CURRENT CONDITION AND THE FUTURE 


Fig. 93: The Suicide of Saul, micro-photograph: Fig. 94: The Suicide of Saul, in raking light before 
brittle, splintering varnish. conservation treatment showing lifting paint, 
particularly at the lower right. 
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In Bruegel’s era, support and frame were no longer a single element but were produced 
separately (figs 95 and 96). Practically nothing is known about the original framing of 
Bruegel’s paintings. 

The earliest indication of the framing is provided by the inventory of Leopold Wilhelm 
(1659), from which it emerges that black frames with gilded mouldings surrounded the 
paintings of the Seasons series; these frames and the Tower of Babel frame were called 
‘old’”° The entries are relatively detailed and vary slightly. According to this source, The 
Tower of Babel and the Peasant Wedding had gilded frames.” It seems possible that the 
paintings then still had their original frames - also referred to as ‘old’ in the inventory. 
The current frames were produced from the mid-2oth century, on the basis of historic 
models.’ Previously, those paintings that had been exhibited in the Upper Belvedere had 
Josephine-era gilded profiles, so-called ‘gallery frames’ (‘Galerieleisten’), the unified framing 
applied to all paintings in the course of the Belvedere installation of 1783. 


The current frames, made from various woods (maple, oak), were originally stained 


an almost-black dark brown, typical of 16th-century Northern frames.” The stain had 
faded considerably, however, so that the light tone of the wood dominated and the frames 
appeared very uneven in parts (fig. 97). The current frames were kept but re-stained 
(fig. 98). The gilded profiles were not changed. Where necessary, the construction of the 
frames was strengthened by the addition of wooden reinforcements. Old glazing was 
replaced, to provide uniform protection for the entire Bruegel group using the best glass 
currently available.*° 


Although the paintings can now be shown in a conserved state, they differ today in several 
aspects from what would have been their original appearance. In addition to the already 
mentioned changes in format and the yellowed, opaque varnish layers, there are the colour 
changes that primarily affect areas where the unstable blue pigment smalt was used.* In 
Christ carrying the Cross, for example, the originally cool and brilliant blue of Mary’s robe 
has yielded to a pale blue-grey, with the result that the distinction between the original 
colour and the surrounding, more greenish-blue tones, for which azurite was employed, 
has been lost (fig. 99). The miraculous appearance in the sky that leads to Saul’s fall in 
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The Conversion of Saul is largely decoloured and flattened (see fig. 53). This is also the 
case for the now-grey sky, or the light brown-grey dress - originally an intense blue hue 
- of the woman leaping in from the right, in Peasant Dance (see fig. 51). 

Overall, the pictures probably appear somewhat lighter than they were initially - a shift 
related to the increased transparency of the aged oil paint layers. On one hand, the light 
preparation layer has a resultingly greater effect; on the other, the underdrawing has become 
more visible than was intended. Certainly some modelling has also been lost, as already 
shown in the detail of the outward-gazing cow in The Return of the Herd (see fig. 47). 

According to oral accounts, The Gloomy Day was originally much lighter and only 
became darker through a treatment involving alum. The condition of the painting, 
however, provides no evidence of such a drastic intervention - rather, the paint appears 
to be very well preserved (fig. 100).* It is much more likely that the picture, like all the 
others, is somewhat lighter today thanks to increased transparency. 

Panels of this size are generally fragile assemblages that are excluded from loan 
procedures and must be carefully observed. The Conversion of Saul is particularly prob- 
lematic due to the thinness of the panel and the rigid cradle, as the concave curvature 
and the pronounced ‘washboard effect’ of the panel illustrate. No acute damage, such as 
cracks, can be observed, however. An intervention would bring considerable risks due to 
the reduced thickness of the panel. Hunters in the Snow and The Tower of Babel are also 
particularly fragile paintings within the Bruegel holdings due to recurring ‘blistering’. 

The degraded varnish layers in Christ carrying the Cross, The Battle between Carnival 
and Lent, Children’s Games, Peasant Dance, Peasant Wedding and The Birdnester are 


problematic in the long term. These varnishes are brittle and beginning to detach in places, 


Fig. 97 (top): Frame. The surface, originally stained 


dark brown, has faded. as happened in The Suicide of Saul. A number of overpaintings are disfiguring, particularly 
in the Peasant Dance and Peasant Wedding, and in the sky of Christ carrying the Cross. 
Fig. 98 (bottom): Frame. Re-stained and conserved. A removal of the varnish and overpainting is conceivable in the foreseeable future. Still, 


with respect to their ‘painted substance’, the pictures are very well preserved overall. 


Fig. 100: The Gloomy Day, detail of the sky, showing During the project, urgent conservation and preventative measures were carried out 


the intact condition of the paint surface. and a new, improved foundation for further observation of the paintings’ conditions 
established - all pictures have been cared for and protected as much as possible. Through 
the ‘web tool’ Inside Bruegel (www.insidebruegel.net) details can now be observed that 
one could never see with the naked eye as a gallery visitor. In this way, access to the 
paintings is also much improved, without subjecting the works to risk. Of course, this 
does not replace the study of the originals. 

Certainly, these investigations and treatment measures conclude neither the conser- 
vation nor the technical research on Bruegel. The Kunsthistorisches Museum’s exhibition 
presents the intense and varied work on the Vienna Bruegel collection to the general 
public. Thanks to generous loans from numerous international collections, Bruegel’s works 
are viewable in an unprecedented abundance and concentration. We hope that it is a 
moment of lively exchange in which many participate and delight. 


Fig. 99: Christ carrying the Cross, detail. 

The Madonna’s blue mantle consists largely of 
smalt, an unstable pigment that has lost its initially 
cool tone. 
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Our particular thanks go to Antoine Wilmering for 
professional support and-clear advice during the 
two projects in the Getty Foundation’s Panel 
Paintings Initiative. We also thank the panel experts 
George Bisacca, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York; José de la Fuente, Museo Nacional del 
Prado, Madrid; Ray Marchant, Ebury Street Studio, 
London, of the Hamilton Kerr Institute, Cambridge. 
Mid-career trainees: Aleksandra Hola, Jan Matejko, 
Akademia Sztuk Pięknych, Kraków; Adam Pokorný, 
Národní Galerie, Prague; and Johannes Schäfer, 
Altenburg (Thuringia). Ingrid Hopfner and Georg 
Prast, panel experts in the Paintings Conservation 
department of the Kunsthistorisches Museum’s 
Picture Gallery, were central to the project, which 
would not have been possible without their 
enormous efforts. 

Photographs only existed of the paintings in their 
frames; technical images necessary for the 
documentation of the collection were lacking. In 
preparation for the exhibition on the 4ooth 
anniversary of Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s death, in 
1969 in Brussels and Vienna (Academy of Fine Arts), 
in which the works and their techniques were 
presented through black and white images, infrared 
and X-radiographic details were produced; see 
Roberts-Jones 1969. A complete X-radiograph was 
only available for The Battle between Carnival and 
Lent, because of the early overpainting of individual 
figures. We are grateful to Christina Currie for 
providing the image material on the Vienna pictures 
extant at the KIK/IRPA, Brussels. 

See the e-book essay by Sabine Pénot. 

The attribution to Bruegel of the painting The 
Adoration of the Magi in Brussels (Musée royaux 
des Beaux-Arts de Belgique / Koninklijke Musea 
voor Schone Kunsten van België) is questioned, see 
cat. pp. 60-63. 

Translated from van Mander 1604, fol. 233r: ‘[...] soo 
wel in Water als Oly-verwe / want hy van beyden 
seer uytnemende was van handelinghe.’ 

The subject of Bruegel’s panel construction, their 
condition and the recent conservation measures 
will be presented by Ingrid Hopfner and Georg Prast 
at the Bruegel Symposium in December 2018. The 
publication of the symposium contributions is 
planned for 2019. 

See cat. nos. 48, 67, 72, 75 and 81. 

Both reductions in size by the sawing-off of original 
parts and enlargements by the addition of wooden 
strips were carried out. Later additions no longer 
exist, however, and are documented only through 
traces or sources, with the exception of lost formats 
that have been recreated. 

On the cradling campaign under Rebell and Krafft, 
see Hoppe-Harnoncourt 2001, p. 179. 

Our thanks go to Rudolf Hopfner, Director of the 
Collection of Historic Musical Instruments at the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, for providing a 
Hacklinger thickness gauge. Ingrid Hopfner carried 
out the thickness measurements, on the basis of 
which secondary, supporting constructions for the 
thinned, unstable panels were made. 

On the temporary wooden strips (‘channel bars’), 
see also Currie - Allart 2012, pp. 246-248. 
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Evidence could be, for instance, traces of the ground 
that had run onto the side edges. 

See also Currie - Allart 2012, p. 245. 

Only in The Battle between Carnival and Lent are 
the dowels aligned perpendicular to the panel joins. 
Slightly diagonal dowels can also be seen in panels 
by Jan Brueghel the Elder and Peter Paul Rubens. 
See e.g. Schmidt 2013, p. 114. 

All other works by Bruegel in the Imperial Gallery 
were in storage or not located in Vienna. See Storffer 
1720, fol. 11; also cat. no. 63 and the e-book essays 
by Sabine Pénot and Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt. 
Inv. Leopold Wilhelm, 581, see Berger 1883, CXLIII, 
Reg. 581. 

See cat. no. 77. 

See cat. no. 84. 

See also cat. nos. 57, 65, 68 and 71. 

A certain variation in height, i.e. in the radial 
dimension, can occur through varying degrees of 
wood shrinkage due to the differing environmental 
conditions to which the individual panels were 
subjected. The current dimensions of The Suicide 
of Saul, including its addition, are 33 x 55 cm. 
The dendrochronological investigation was carried 
out by Pascale Fraiture, KIK/IRPA Brussels. 

The duration of the transport and storage of the 
planks is especially poorly documented. On the 
number of sapwood rings for Baltic oaks, see Sohar 
- Vitas - Läänelaid 2012. 

In order to be able to see and measure the annual 
rings, the end-grain edges must be cleaned of dirt and 
varnish residues, which carries a certain risk. Age- 
induced changes can mean that even on cleaned edges 
the annual rings cannot be read with sufficient 
precision. In such cases a thin layer of wood must be 
removed to allow the dendrochronological 
investigation - an intervention that was not permitted. 
Klein 1998, pp. 42-48. 

Sapwood was removed in the course of preparing 
the panels and is not present on the paintings 
investigated; a span of nineteen years can be 
calculated between the last (measured) annual ring 
and the dating of the panels (by the artist). A 
minimum of six sapwood rings can be assumed, 
reducing the interval to thirteen years. Thus, at least 
thirteen years passed between the felling of the tree 
and the use of the wood as a support or the 
completion of the painting. 

The detailed results of the dendrochronological 
investigation will be presented by Pascale Fraiture 
in the Bruegel Symposium in December 2018; see 
also note 6. 

Cross-section analysis of paint fragments taken from 
the edge of the painting was performed by Martina 
Grießer, Sabine Stanek and Vaclav Pitthardt, 
Conservation Science Department, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna. 

Also observed in numerous other Netherlandish 
paintings. See also Postec 2012. 

The ground layer is thereby made less absorbent, 
and draws less binding medium from the oil paints. 
Samples in which an imprimatura could be 
demonstrated were taken from the paintings The 
Battle between Carnival and Lent, The Tower of 
Babel, Christ carrying the Cross, Children’s Games 
and The Birdnester. 
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The published infrared images of the Netherlandish 
Proverbs (Berlin) show a similar underdrawing to 
that of The Battle between Carnival and Lent. 
Duckwitz 2001-2002, pp. 72-77. 

‘Landscape stage (Landschaftsbiihne)’, Sedlmayr 
1934, pp. 152ff; Sellink (2007) 2011, p. 94; Kahane 
2007. 

Not all copies are identical in these deviations; 
Currie - Allart 2012, pp. 365-78. 

In the production of copies by the sons, cartoon 
models and the transfer process had a different and 
surely greater significance. 

Serlio 1545. 

By artists both south and north of the Alps. Nearly 
identical reproductions of Serlio’s designs can be 
found in paintings by Pieter Aertsen, Tintoretto and 
Bordone. Heringuez 2013; Miguel Falomir Faus, in: 
Exh. Cat. Madrid 2000, pp. 19ff. 

This correlates with previously published 
observations; Currie - Allart 2012, p. 263. 

E.g. iron-gall ink or non-black underdrawing 
(without carbon-containing pigments), for instance, 
in brown paint or red chalk. Aviva Burnstock has 
found evidence for a red underdrawing in Christ 
and the Woman Taken in Adultery. On this see also 
Currie - Allart 2012, p. 263. 

Currie - Allart 2012, p. 259. 

I am grateful to Lieve Watteeuw, KU Leuven, for 
our stimulating exchange. 

Michalsky 2011, p. 175. 

Ibid., p. 171. On the reciprocal relationship of history 
and landscape in Karel van Mander’s didactic poem, 
see ibid., p. 174. 

Currie - Allart 2012, p. 287. 

A principle for the division of pictorial space: 
Michalsky 2011, p. 168. 

Kahane 2007, p. 210. 

See the e-book essay by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt. 
The pigments were determined using X-ray 
fluorescence analysis by Katharina Uhlir, 
Conservation Science Department, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum. 

On this see cat. no. 81; the dress of the woman who 
leaps into the dance from the right, which today 
appears greyish yellow, was originally a bright blue. 
The painting The Adoration of the Magi (London, 
National Gallery, cat. no. 66), offers an example of 
a well-preserved smalt blue in the Madonna’s mantle. 
On the unusual depiction of the earth in Christ 
carrying the Cross, see also Kahane 2002. 

In the two early paintings The Battle between 
Carnival and Lent and Children’s Games, as well as 
the two late pictures Peasant Wedding and Peasant 
Dance, the paints appear somewhat more opaque. 
Bruegel’s affinity to ‘watercolour painting’ was already 
described by Gliick; Gliick (1932) 1937, pp. 18ff. 
‘[Vleel had hy [den Hollander] oock de manier / van 
al swadderende op de penneelen oft doecken de 
gronden mede te laten spelen / het welck Brueghel 
seer eyghentlijck nae volghde.’ van Mander 1604, 
fol. 215r. Translation from Miedema 1994-1999, vol. 
I, p. 8. 

Roberts-Jones 1969, p. 39. 

Paintbrushes made from the hair and bristles of 
different animals; on this see also Currie - Allart 
2012, p. 294. In the literature, the ‘coarse’ paintbrush 
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is generally interpreted as a reference to the 
ignorance of the ‘connoisseur’. Ilsink 2006, p. 16. 
In this context Leonardo’s instruction to painters 
to study masonry with blotches (‘macchie’) also 
seems notable. ‘Look at walls splashed with a 
number of stains, or stones of various mixed colours. 
If you have to invent some scene, you can see there 
resemblances to a number of landscapes, adorned 
with mountains, rivers, rocks, trees, great plains, 
valleys and hills, in various ways. Also you can see 
various battles, and lively postures of strange figures, 
expressions on faces, costumes and an infinite 
number of things, which you can reduce to good 
integrated form.’ Leonardo 1998, p. 182. 

Sedlmayr 1934, pp. 137ff. 

Perhaps already during his education under Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, court painter to Mary of Hungary, 
who in 1547/48 commissioned Titian for the Furies 
for the main hall of the castle of Binche in Mechelen, 
today in the Prado. Titian was granted the role of 
court painter under Philip II, to whom Charles V 
transferred the governance of Brussels in 1555; 
Titian’s role as court painter in Checa 2007-2008. 
This recommendation is found in a letter from Mary 
of Hungary to Mary Tudor, to whom she had sent 
Titian’s portrait of Philip II. Cited in Ferino-Pagden 
2007-2008, Pp. 17. 

See note 2. 

At the beginning of the project, Alice Hoppe- 
Harnoncourt and Björn Blauensteiner revisited the 
provenances of the paintings, considering among 
other aspects possible restoration measures, and 
created a database of the relevant sources. See also 
the e-book essay by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt. 
The dating of the format change was made on the 
basis of dimensions recorded in the 1659 inventory 
of Leopold Wilhelm, in which The Tower of Babel 
and The Birdnester are listed with larger, probably 
their original, formats. The reduction of The 
Conversion of Saul is documented on the basis of 
differing dimensions in the Prague inventories of 1737 
and 1777. On this see also cat. nos. 63, 77 and 84. 
Currie - Allart 2012, pp. 344-79. 

Cited in Swoboda 2013, vol. 1, p. 290. 

Cradles were a common practice for the stabilisation 
of panel paintings until well into the 2oth century; 
on this, see Oberthaler 1998, pp. 46ff.; also note 9. 
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Noted by Eliška Fučíková, Prague; research note in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum’s collection database 
TMS. 

See the e-book essay by Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt. 
For example, for The Suicide of Saul, conservation 
register (Restaurierbuch) 1929, No. 508: ‘The entire 
surface with the exception of the lower 1. corner full 
of blisters. Set down (Die ganze Fläche mit 
Ausnahme der l. unteren Ecke voll Blasen. 
Niedergelegt).’ Or The Battle between Carnival and 
Lent, conservation register (Restaurierbuch) 1929, 
No. 504: ‘Large blisters in the entire lower right 
corner. Set down. Small retouches. (Große Blasen 
ganze rechte untere Ecke. Niedergelegt. 
Kl. Retuschen). Werner, Adler.’ 

Gallery files (Galerieakten) 1949, Condition report 
G.A. Z 29 ex 49 from 15. February, conservation 
register (Restaurierbuch) 2, No. 1460, 15.2.1949 to 
04.1957: ‘Covered [...] blisters set down; before that 
newly cradled (1954/55) (Abgedeckt [...] Blasen 
niedergelegt; vorher neu gerostet (1954/55)).’ 
Attention is drawn to the formally and technically 
impressive quality of the loss compensation by the 
restorer Elisabeth Krippel. 

Conservation register (Restaurierbuch) 1960, No. 1675. 
Conservation register (Restaurierbuch) 1962, No. 1699. 
Conservation register (Restaurierbuch) ı, No. 238: 
‘Work undertaken on the picture: «crack glued and 
lightly cleaned; battens replaced (Sprung geleimt 
und leicht gereinigt; Leisten neu ersetzt).” 
Conservation undertaken 10.10.1917. Completed: 
20.10.1917. Penischka.’ 

Exhibition ‘Bruegel / Brueghel’, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna 1997 and ‘The Flemish Landscape 
1520-17007, Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna 
2003/2004. 

Ingrid Hopfner carried out the work on the paintings 
Christ carrying the Cross, Peasant Wedding and 
Peasant Dance; that on the Children’s Games was 
done by Georg Prast. A publication is planned for 
2019. 

Surface cleaning and varnish application by Ingrid 
Hopfner. 

Conservation register (Restaurierbuch) 1917, No. 238: 
‘Crack glued and lightly cleaned. Battens replaced 
(Sprung geleimt und leicht gereinigt; Leisten neu 
ersetzt). Penischka.’ 
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Panel conservation within the Getty Foundation’s 
Panel Paintings Initiative project through Georg 
Prast and Adam Pokorny. 

Seasons: Nos. 582-586: ‘{...| The frames old, black 
and with gold decoration (Die Ramen alt, schwartz 
vnd zier verguldt).’ 

The Tower of Babel: No. 581: ‘In an old frame with 
gilded mouldings (In einer alten Ramen mit 
verguldten Leisten).’ 

Thanks to Alice Hoppe-Harnoncourt and Sophie 
Suykens for research on the frames. 

Verougstraete 2015, http://org.kikirpa.be/frames [last 
consulted: 25.5.2018]. 

Mirogard® Protect 6.38 mm anti-glare laminated 
safety glass with a UV-absorbing film, Schott Glas 
AG. Rudolf Hlava and Markus Geyer performed 
the treatments and preparations of the frames. 
Smalt is a pigment made from ground potassium 
silicate glass coloured with cobalt oxide. On the 
alteration of smalt, see Spring - Higgitt - Saunders 
2005. 

See the section on the current visibility of the 
underdrawing. 

According to Cat. Vienna 1997, 86, with ‘aloe’, but 
this must be a typographic error. No reference has 
been found in the conservation files to the use of 
alum, but restorations before the mid-r9th century 
were scarcely documented. Still, recent chemical 
analyses of paint samples also did not detect the 
presence of alum. 

See also the conservation register (Restaurierbuch) 
1960/1675 with the estimation ‘overall condition very 
good (Gesamtzustand sehr gut)’ by the executing 
conservator Elisabeth Krippel. Such a positive 
condition assessment is rare within the very short 
entries in the conservation register. 

Due to their fragility and importance for the 
collection, all of Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s paintings 
were placed on the so-called blacklist, a list of works 
excluded from loan, which was maintained from 
after the Second World War until the 1970s. 
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